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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  Handbook  of  Sussex,  originally  intended  chiefly 
for  travellers  and  strangers,  has,  of  late  years,  been  so  fully 
augmented  with  detailed  information,  historical  and  other¬ 
wise,  that  it  has  become,  to  natives  and  residents  in  the 
County,  a  useful  summary  of  Local  information,  and  serves 
as  a  condensed  County  History  as  well  as  a  Local  Guide. 

In  this,  as  in  former  Editions,  pains  have  been  taken 
to  bring  the  information,  of  every  description,  up  to  the 
time  of  publication,  by  careful  revision :  nevertheless,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  change  in  this  country,  errors  and  omis¬ 
sions  may  occur ;  and  those  who  detect  any  are  requested 
to  send  notice  of  them  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  Murray, 
50  Albemarle  Street. 

The  Editor  thanks  many  personal  friends,  Clergy  of  the 
County  and  others  unknown,  who  have  rendered  him  very 
valuable  aid  in  revising  this  edition. 

The  numerous  large  scale  maps,  with  which  the  Hand¬ 
book  has  been  furnished,  form  a  special  feature  of  this 
edition,  and  one  which  it  is  hoped  will  materially  aid  in 
its  practical  usefulness. 
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I.  Extent  and  History. 

Sussex,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  ‘South  Saxons,’  contains  1459 
square  miles,  or  933,269  acres.  It  extends  in  its  greatest  width  76  m. 
(between  Kent  and  Hampshire),  and  27  m.  in  its  extreme  length  (from 
Tonbridge  Wells  to  Beachy  Head).  At  the  census  of  1891  it  con¬ 
tained  a  population  of  554,538  :  namely  255,427  males,  and  292,111 
females  ;  being  an  increase  of  60,300  persons  since  the  enumeration 
in  1881,  being  at  the  rate  of  I2’2  per  cent.  The  divisions  of  the 
county  are  strongly  marked  by  nature.  The  greater  part  of  East 
Sussex  is  covered  by  a  wide  range  of  the  Hastings  sand,  rising  at  the 
centre  to  a  considerable  elevation  known  as  the  ‘  Forest  Ridge.’  The 
scenery  of  all  this  district  is  very  picturesque,  and  quite  distinct  from 
that  offered  by  the  other  natural  divisions  of  the  county— the  Weald 
of  Sussex,  which  stretches  in  a  long  line  from  Pevensey  Bay  to  the 
hills  beyond  Petworth the  South  Downs,  which  extend  53  m.  from 
Beachy  Head  to  the  Hampshire  border  ; — and  the  level  coast  district, 
stretching  away  from  Brighton,  beyond  Chichester.  Between  the 
chalk  of  the  South  Downs  and  the  Weald  the  usual  belts  of  gault 
and  lower  greensand  occur.  Each  of  these  districts  has  its  own 
peculiar  scenery  and  features,  and  each  will  amply  repay  examination. 
The  South  Downs,  and  the  Forest  Ridge,  especially,  are  exceeded  in 
beauty  and  interest  by  few  parts  of  England. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  county  of  Sussex— probably  the 
whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  South  Downs  and  the  country 
between  them  and  the  sea— was  anciently  covered  with  a  thick  forest, 
the  famous  Andredes-weald,  or  ‘  Andredslea,’  signifying,  according  to 
Dr.  Guest,  the  ‘  uninhabited  district  ’  (an,  the  Celtic  negative  particle, 
and  tred ,  a  dwelling).  One  great  Roman  road,  the  ‘  Stane  Street,’ 
ran  from  Chichester  to  London,  and  penetrated  this  wooded  region  in 
a  north-easterly  direction.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  ancient 
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road,  stretched  along  nearer  the  coast,  and  connected  the  great  fortress 
of  Anderida  (Pevensey )  with  Regnum  (Chichester)  and  Portus  Magnus 
(Porchester).  Anderida,  whose  venerable  walls  yet  remain,  was  one 
of  the  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  the  S.  coast,  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore.  Regnum,  the  present  Chi¬ 
chester,  was  a  city  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  and  apparently 
the  chief  town  of  the  Regni,  whose  chief,  Cogidubnus,  is  referred  to  in 
the  Agricola  of  Tacitus  as  one  of  those  British  princes  who  main¬ 
tained  a  constant  fidelity  to  Rome.  A  remarkable  inscription,  dis¬ 
covered  in  Chichester,  and  now  preserved  at  Goodwood  (Rte.  7), 
alludes  to  Cogidubnus  as  having  embellished  his  native  city  with 
public  buildings,  and  also,  it  has  been  suggested,  connects  Regnum  in 
a  very  interesting  manner  with  the  history  of  the  earliest  Christian 
converts.  (See  Chichester,  Rte.  7). 

The  first  Teutonic  settlement  on  this  coast  took  place,  according  to 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  477,  when  iElla  and  his  three  sons  landed  at 
Cymens-ora,  possibly  Kynor,  south  of  Chichester  (Rte.  7).  They 
took  possession  of  Regnum  and  destroyed  Anderida,  establishing  them¬ 
selves  over  the  whole  line  of  coast  as  the  ‘  South  Sexe,’  or  South  Saxons 
=  Sussex.  The  numerous  terminations  in  ‘  ing  ’  which  occur  through¬ 
out  the  county  and  perhaps  indicate  the  sites  of  primitive  settlements 
(see  Poling,  Rte.  7)  seem  to  prove  that  at  an  early  period  the  district 
became  populous.  It  was,  however,  cut  off  from  much  intercourse 
with  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms  by  the  great  wood  of  Anderida,  and 
by  the  marshes  which  extended  between  it  and  Kent ;  and  it  was  not 
until  a.  d.  681  that  Christianity  was  first  introduced  among  the  South 
Saxons  by  Wilfrid  of  York,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 
For  the  singular  condition  of  the  district  at  that  time,  as  described  by 
Bede,  see  Selsey,  Rte.  7. 

The  South  Saxon  kingdom  shared  the  fate  of  the  others,  and  was 
finally  absorbed  in  that  of  Wessex.  It  formed  one  of  the  great 
earldoms  possessed  by  Harold  and  the  house  of  Godwin,  and  it  was  on 
its  coast  that  the  Conqueror  landed,  and  within  its  limits  that  the 
great  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  perished. 
(For  ample  details,  see  Pevenseg,  Rte.  6;  and  Battle  Abbey,  Rte.  1.) 
The  entire  county  was  fearfully  ravaged  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
territorial  divisions  of  Sussex,  whose  aspect  differs  altogether  from 
that  which  prevails  in  other  counties,  were  the  immediate  result  of 
the  conquest.  The  ‘hundreds’  and  ‘lathes  or  lastes  ’  which  exist 
elsewhere,  arose,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain,  from  two  main  causes 
— ‘  the  first,  the  natural  dispersion  of  the  tribes  and  races  over  the 
country ;  and  the  other,  the  consolidation  of  various  tracts  or  town¬ 
ships  under  one  authority  or  lord  ;  but  nowhere  is  any  trace  of  system 
apparent  to  the  eye  except  in  Sussex,  where  we  find  a  territorial 
division  bearing  a  name  peculiar  to  the  county,  and  showing  an 
evident  scheme  of  partition.  The  Normans  were  a  hard  people  ; 
whenever  they  conquered,  and  did  conquer  outright,  they  went  to 
work  like  plunderers,  dividing  the  country  by  measurement — by  the 
rope,  as  it  was  termed — measuring  out  the  land  amongst  themselves, 
a  process  which  singularly  marks  the  original  violence  of  their 
character,  for  in  such  allotments  they  neglected  all  the  natural  rela- 
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tions  which  might  previously  exist  amongst  the  nations  whoin  they 
conquered.  Now  this  is  the  process  they  carried  into  effect  in  Sussex, 
which  is  divided  into  six  portions,  extending  right  down  from  the 
northern  border  of  the  county,  and  each  having  a  frontage  towards 
the  sea ;  and  each  of  these  rapes  (or  hreppar,  as  they  are  termed  in 
Icelandic)  has  within  it  some  one  castle,  or  other  important  station 
for  defence  and  protection.  In  Domesday  each  rape  appears  under  a 
military  commander.  All  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  divisions  are 
noticed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  each  possessed  an  Anglo-Saxon 
tribunal.  The  rape  is  not  noticed  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  does 
not  possess  any  Anglo-Saxon  tribunal.  We  therefore  have  good 
reason  to  conjecture  that  this  portion  of  England  more  particularly 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  wary  general,  and  that  he 
treated  Sussex  entirely  as  a  conquered  territory/ — Sir  F.  Palgrave. 
East  Sussex  contains  the  rapes  of  Hastings,  Pevensey,  and  Lewes; 
West  Sussex  those  of  Bramber,  Arundel,  and  Chichester,  reckoning  in 
each  case  from  E.  towards  W.  The  castles  in  each  of  these  rapes 
were  either  on,  or  not  far  from,  the  coast ;  and  each  rape  formed 
what  has  been  called  ‘a  high  road  to  Normandy,’  each  having  an 
available  harbour  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  whole  country  lying 
to  the  S.  of  the  great  forest  appears  to  have  been  parcelled  out 
between  fifteen  proprietors,  either  lay  or  ecclesiastical :  of  whom 
only  one  was  a  Saxon.  For  full  particulars  on  these  interesting- 
matters  see  The  Domesday  Book ,  in  Relation  to  Sussex,  by  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Parish  (published  by  Wolff,  Lewes). 

After  the  Conquest  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  Sussex  is  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  fought  May  13,  1264,  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  A  full  notice  of  this  battle,  an  im¬ 
portant  landmark  in  the  history  of  English  liberties,  will  be  found  in 
Rte.  4,  Lewes. 


II.  Antiquities. 

Cissbury  Hill,  near  Worthing,  and  several  parts  of  the  South  Downs 
have  yielded  memorials  of  prehistoric  man  :  of  the  neolithic  period, 
in  the  shape  of  flint  and  other  stone  weapons  of  various  kinds,  and 
hammers,  used  apparently  in  the  manufacture  of  them.  An  oaken 
coffin,  containing  such  remains,  was  found  some  years  since  near 
Brighton. 

Sussex  possesses  no  remarkable  antiquities  of  the  British  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  large  intrenchments  that  crown  some  of 
the  highest  points  of  the  South  Downs,  and  the  date  even  of  these  is 
uncertain.  The  most  important  are  Cissbury,  near  Findon  (Rte.  7)  5 
Chanctonbury,  near  Steyning  (Rte.  11);  Whitehawk  Hill,  above 
Brighton,  and  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  near  Poynings  (Rte.  3)  ;  and  Mount 
Caburn,  near  Lewes  (Rte.  4).  A  chain  of  camps,  some  of  which  in 
their  present  form  are  unquestionably  Roman,  may  be  traced  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  South  Downs,  generally  on  the  hills  naturally 
best  fitted  for  defence,  and  commanding  the  country  on  both  sides, 
toward  the  Weald  and  the  sea.  The  downs  are  everywhere  dotted 
with  barrows,  many  of  which  are  British. 
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The  Roman  relics  in  Sussex  are  very  interesting  and  important. 
Beside  the  inscriptions  preserved  at  Goodwood,  and  the  few  relics  of 
ancient  Regnum  at  Chichester,  the  walls  of  Anderida  still  remain 
at  Pevensey  <Rte.  6),  and  will  repay  careful  examination  ;  whilst  the 
mediaeval  castle  within  their  area  is  scarcely  less  attractive  to  the 
archaeologist.  The  great  Roman  treasure  of  the  county,  however,  is 
the  villa  at  Bignor  (Rte.  7),  with  its  large  and  very  striking  pave¬ 
ments.  This  should  on  no  account  be  left  unvisited,  since  it  ranks 
among  the  most  important  remains  of  its  class  in  Britain.  It  stood 
on  the  ancient  Stane  Street,  the  line  of  Roman  road  which  ran  from 
Regnum  (Chichester)  to  London  ;  and  about  3  m.  beyond  it,  in  the 
parish  of  Pulborough,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station.  Villas 
(but  of  far  less  importance)  have  also  been  found  at  Angmering, 
Lancing,  Seaford,  Eastbourne,  and  Bognor,  on  the  coast,  and  at 
Hurstpierpoint. 

Sussex  is  far  richer  in  its  churches  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  following  list  contains  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  The  greater  part  of  those  named  deserve 
very  careful  attention. 

Saxon. —  Rte.  3:  Worth— perhaps  affording  the  most  complete 
ground-plan  of  a  Saxon  church  which  remains.  It  exhibits  much 
external  structural  decoration  in  narrow  strips  of  plain  masonry.  The 
chancel  and  transeptal  arches  are  without  doubt  Saxon.  Rte.  6  : 
Jevington  ;  the  tower  has  been  called  Saxon,  and  at  all  events  deserves 
notice  ;  but  it  has  been  much  modernised,  and  in  a  measure  spoilt. 
Rte.  7  :  Sompting  ;  Bosham. 

Norman. —  Rte.  4  :  Newhaven  ;  Bishopstone  (partly).  Rte.  7  :  Old 
and  New  Shoreham,  both  very  interesting;  Chichester  Cathedral 
(nave);  parts  of  Broadwater,  near  Worthing.  Rte.  10:  Hardham, 
near  Pulborough  (parts).  Rte.  1 1  :  Amberley  ;  Steyning  (important)  ; 
Burpham,  near  Arundel. 

Transition. — Rte.  1  :  Battle  (parts)  :  Steyning  (parts).  The  most 
advanced  specimen  of  this  period  is  afforded  by  Bp.  Seffrid  II. ’s  work 
in  Chichester  Cathedral.  The  two  easternmost  compartments  of  the 
choir,  begun  1186,  completed  1199,  exhibit  very  strikingly  the  mixture 
of  the  two  styles.  Rte.  2  :  Rye  ;  Icklesliam.  Rte.  4 :  Bishopstone 
(parts).  Rte.  6  :  Eastbourne.  Rte.  7  :  New  Shoreham  (parts) ;  Broad¬ 
water  (very  rich)  ;  Chichester  Cathedral  (parts)  ;  Boxgrove  (parts). 

Early  English. —  Sussex,  especially  the  western  division,  is  said  to 
possess  more  unaltered  examples  of  this  period  than  any  other  English 
county.  Rte.  2 :  Rye  (parts).  Rte.  3 :  Ditchling.  Rte.  7  :  New 
Shoreham  (parts) ;  West  Tarring  ;  Climping  (very  good  and  curious) ; 
Bosham  (parts);  Appledram ;  Chichester  Cathedral  (parts);  Box- 
grove  (parts),  Rte.  10  :  Wisborough  Green.  Of  these,  West  Tarring, 
Climping,  Appledram,  and  Wisborough  Green,  remain  almost  entirely 
as  when  first  constructed,  in  the  13th  century. 

Decorated  (Geometrical,  1245  to  1315).— Rte.  2;  St.  Thomas’s, 
Winchelsea ;  very  fine  and  interesting.  Rte.  5  :  Buxted  (chancel). 
Rte.  6:  Pevensey.  Rte.  7:  Chichester  Cathedral  (Lady  Chapel); 
Chichester,  Priory  Chapel,  now  the  Guildhall ;  Chapel  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital. 
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Decorated  (Curvilinear,  1315  to  1360).— Rte.  1  :  Etchingham ;  very 
good.  Rte.  2  :  Monuments  in  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Winchelsea, 
ranking  ‘  amongst  the  noblest  conceptions  of  this  period  in  the 
kingdom.’  Rte.  6:  Alfriston.  The  churches  of  Etchingham  (Rte.  1) 
and  Alfriston,  both  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  are  nearly  through¬ 
out  of  this  time,  and  well  deserve  examination. 

Perpendicular  (1360  to  155°)- — There  are  few  churches  of  this  time 
in  Sussex.  The  best  are, — Rtes.  1  and  9 :  Mayfield.  Rte.  2  :  St. 
Clement’s,  and  All  Saints,  Hastings.  Rte.  3  :  Poynings.  Rte.  10 : 
Pulborough.  Rte.  1 1  :  Arundel. 

Of  other  ecclesiastical  remains  the  most  important  in  Sussex  are,— 
Rte.  1  :  the  ruins  of  Bayham  Abbey  (a  house  of  Premonstratensian 
Canons),  on  the  borders  of  Kent — these  are  E.  E.  and  Dec.,  and  will 
amply  repay  a  visit ;  Battle  Abbey,  chiefly  E.  E.,  and  of  the  highest 
historical  interest.  Rte.  4  :  some  fragments  of  the  Cluniac  Priory  of 
St.  Pancras,  at  Lewes.  Rte.  6 :  portions  of  the  Benedictine  Priory 
at  Wilmington;  and  Rte.  9  a,  remains  of  the  Augustinian  Priory  at 
Michelham.  (These  last  are  of  E.  E.  character.)  At  Boxgrove  (Rte. 
7)  are  some  remains  of  the  Benedictine  priory  adjoining  the  church  ; 
and  at  Sliulbrede  (Rte.  13),  among  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  Augustinian 
priory,  is  a  chamber  containing  some  curious  wall-paintings. 

Sussex  contains  some  important  specimens  of  military  architecture. 
Among  them  are,  — Rte.  1  :  Hastings  Castle,  partly  Norm.,  but  more 
interesting  from  its  site  than  from  its  existing  remains  :  Bodiam,  14th 
cent.,  small,  but  picturesque  and  perfect.  Rte  4  :  Lewes  Castle,  of 
Edwardian  character,  with  some  Norm,  traces,  and  very  interesting. 
Rte.  6;  Pevensey,  principally  dating  from  the  end  of  the  13th  cent., 
— a  grand  mediaeval  ruin  in  the  area  of  a  Roman  town,  the  walls  of 
which  remain ;  Hurstmonceux,  a  brick  building  of  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI, 
picturesque  and  striking.  Rte.  7  :  the  Norman  keep  of  Arundel 
Castle,  very  fine,  and  commanding  a  noble  view.  Rte.  u:a  Norm, 
fragment  of  Bramber  Castle.  Rte.  12  :  a  Norm,  fragment  of  Knepp 
Castle. 

Among  the  specimens  cf  domestic  architecture  the  archaeologist 
should  notice,— Rtes.  1  and  9 :  an  E.  E.  manor-house  at  Crowhurst,  near 
Hastings  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Mayfield 
— the  hall  is  of  the  14th  cent.,  very  fine  and  interesting  ;  Brede,  end 
of  15th  cent.  Rte.  3  :  Cuckfield  Place,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  cent.;  Street,  near  Lewes,  a  fine  old  James  I  mansion;  and 
Danny,  near  Hurstpierpoint,  one  of  the  many  Elizabethan  houses 
which  shelter  themselves  under  the  northern  slope  of  the  South 
Downs.  Rte.  4  :  at  West  Dean,  about  3  m.  from  Seaford,  is  a  parson¬ 
age-house  of  the  14th  cent.,  not  unworthy  of  a  visit.  Rte.  11  : 
Parham,  a  fine  Elizabethan  house,  full  of  ancient  treasures,  must  on 
no  account  be  overlooked;  and  beyond  it  is  Wiston  (Rte.  12),  also 
Elizabethan,  but  of  earlier  date.  Amberley  Castle,  near  Arundel 
(partly  14th  and  partly  1 5th  cent.)  Old  houses  at  Rye  (Rte.  2).  Rte.  6  : 
ancient  parsonage  at  Alfriston.  Rte.  7  :  remains  of  archiepiscopal 
residence  at  West  Tarring. 
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III.  Products  and  Manufactures. 

Sussex  is  mainly  an  agricultural  county.  The  cattle  raised  in  the 
marshlands  and  the  Southdown  breed  of  sheep  are  famous.  There 
are  still  about  100,000  acres  of  woodland  in  the  county.  The  orchards 
and  market  gardens  and  greenhouses  of  Worthing  supply  the  London 
market.  There  are  breweries  at  Arundel,  Lewes,  Chichester,  &c.,  and 
shipbuilding  is  carried  on  in  the  seaport  towns.  Paper  mills,  gun¬ 
powder  mills,  pottery  and  cement  works,  exist  in  the  county.  Fig 
orchards  are  found  at  Tarring,  Sompting,  and  other  parts.  Hops  are 
grown  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  -  Peasemarsh,  Buxted,  &c. 
Although  Sussex  no  longer  ranks  as  a  manufacturing  centre  the  time 
was  when  the  greater  part  of  the  county  was  the  ‘  Birmingham  ’  of 
England.  Throughout  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  iron-works  of 
Sussex  were  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  tourist  will  still  find 
traces  of  them  scattered  through  the  now  solitary  woodlands,  chiefly 
in  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county.  A  most 
valuable  notice  of  the  Sussex  iron-works  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Lower 
in  the  Sussex  Archceological  Collections  (vol.  ii.),  and  has  since  been 
reprinted  by  him  in  his  Contributions  to  Literature ,  a  volume,  it  should 
be  added,  which  contains  many  papers  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
tourist  in  Sussex.  The  following  account  of  the  ancient  iron-works 
of  the  county  has  been  chiefly  extracted  from  Mr.  Lower’s  paper. 

The  strata  which  produce  iron  ore  lie  on  the  central  portion  of  the 
Weald  formation,  in  the  sandstone  beds  called  the  Forest  Ridge,  and 
by  geologists  the  Hastings  sand.  The  beds  run  in  a  N.  W.  direction, 
from  Hastings,  by  Ashburnham,  Heathfield,  Crowborough,  Ashdown 
Forest,  Worth,  Tilgate  Forest,  and  St.  Leonard’s  Forest  — the  country, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  formerly  covered  by  the  great  wood 
of  Anderida.  The  highest  point  is  Crowborough  Beacon  (804  ft.). 
‘  The  iron  was  here  produced  by  vegetable  and  animal  decomposition 
in  the  bed  and  delta  of  a  mighty  river,  which  flowed  through  countries 
inhabited  by  the  iguanodon  and  other  colossal  reptiles.’ — Mantell. 

‘  It  appears  to  me  that  the  ore  in  the  Forest  Ridge  was  the  clay 
ironstone  of  the  “  Wealden  beds.”  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
district  it  is  thought  that  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  lower  greensand 
were  used;  but  in  the  clay  country  of  the  Weald  I  have  found 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  exclusive  use  of  a  comparatively  recent  con¬ 
cretion,  a  kind  of  bog-iron,  frequently  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and 
called  “  iron  rag.”  It  is  composed  of  clay,  gravel,  and  about  25  or  30 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  is  a  superficial  and  fragmentary 
formation,  a  recent  “  pudding  stone.”  5 — P.  J.  Martin. 

The  period  at  which  the  iron  of  Sussex  was  first  worked  is  quite 
unknown.  The  late  Rev.  Edward  Turner  of  Maresfield,  however,  dis¬ 
covered  Roman  relics  in  a  cinder-bed  in  his  parish,  indicating  an  ex¬ 
tensive  settlement.  Many  coins,  mostly  of  Vespasian,  Samian  ware, 
and  other  articles,  have  been  found  there  ;  and  Roman  coins  have 
since  been  discovered  in  cinder-beds  at  Sedlescombe,  at  Westfield, 
and  at  Framfield  (the  cinders  are  the  scoriae  of  disused  furnaces,  and 
are  now  turned  to  account  in  repairing  the  roads).  It  is  probable, 
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however,  that  the  Britons  were  acquainted  with  these  iron-fields 
before  the  Roman  invasion.  Caesar  describes  the  use  of  iron  rings  for 
coin,  and  asserts  that  iron  was  produced  in  the  maritime  districts, 
though  in  small  quantity. 

It  is  not  clear,  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  ore  continued  to  be 
worked  by  the  Saxons.  The  iron-beds  of  Sussex  are  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  although  some  others  are.  The  earliest  record  of  the  works 
occurs  in  the  murage  grant  made  by  Henry  III  to  the  town  of  Lewes 
in  1266.  This  empowers  the  inhabitants  to  raise  tolls  for  the  repair 
of  the  walls  after  the  battle.  Every  cart  laden  with  iron  from  the 
neighbouring  Weald  was  to  pay  id,  and  every  horse-load  \d.  In 
1290  payment  was  made  to  Master  Henry  of  Lewes  for  iron-work  for 
the  monument  of  Henry  III  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  3000  horse¬ 
shoes  and  29,000  nails  are  recorded  as  having  been  provided  by  Peter 
de  Walsham,  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  (13  Edw.  II.),  for  the 
expedition  against  Scotland. 

The  oldest  existing  article  of  Sussex  iron  remains  in  Burwash 
Church,  and  is  a  cast-iron  monumental  slab,  with  a  cross,  and  an  in¬ 
scription  in  relief.  It  is  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  probably  unique. 
The  inscription,  in  Longobardic  letters,  is  ‘  Orate  p.  annema  Jhone 
Coline,’  Mistress  Joan  Collins  having  possibly  been  an  ‘  iron- mistress  ’ 
at  Socknarsh  furnace,  in  Brightling,  where  the  Collins  family  was 
settled.  Other  such  slabs  are  found  at  East  Grinstead,  Mayfield,  and 
other  churches  in  the  iron  district.  Andirons  and  other  articles  of  the 
15th  cent,  are  still  found  in  some  numbers  in  old  mansions  and  farm¬ 
houses  ;  and  work  of  the  16th  cent,  is  comparatively  common.  Some 
of  the  banded  guns  of  wrought  iron  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  are  of  Sussex  manufacture. 
A  mortar,  formerly  remaining  at  Bridge  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Frant, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  made  in  England  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  pieces  employed  in  our  continental  wars  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  were  manufactured  in  Sussex.  These  hooped  guns 
were  superseded  by  cannon  cast  in  an  entire  piece,  and  bored,  as  at 
present.  The  first  of  these  iron  cannon  ever  produced  in  England 
were  cast  at  Buxted,  by  Ralf  Hoge,  or  Hogge,  in  1543  (Rte.  5).  At 
the  commencement  of  his  work  he  was  assisted  by  French  and  Flemish 
gunsmiths,  but  afterwards  ‘made  by  himself  ordnance  of  cast  iron  of 
diverse  sorts.’  The  Hogge  family  resided  at  Hog  House,  near  Buxted 
Church  ;  and  over  the  door  of  their  ancient  dwelling  their  rebus,  a  hog, 
with  the  date  1581,  may  still  be  seen.  The  name  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  confounded  with  that  of  Huggett ;  since  at  Huggett’s  furnace, 
between  Buxted  and  Mayfield,  the  first  iron  ordnance  is  said  by  tradi¬ 
tion  to  have  been  cast : — 

‘  Master  Huggett  and  his  man  John, 

They  did  cast  the  first  can-non  ’ — 

runs  the  local  rhyme.  Many  Huggetts  still  carry  on  the  trade  of 
blacksmiths  in  East  Sussex. 

The  trade  increased  rapidly  during  the  16th  century,  when  many 
Sussex  families  enriched  by  it  assumed  the  rank  of  gentry.  Nor  was 
it  neglected  by  those  of  more  ancient  descent.  Ashburnhams,  Pel- 
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hams,  Sidneys,  and  Howards  engaged  in  it  to  the  destruction  of 
ancestral  oak  and  beech,  and  with  all  the  apparent  ardour  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Wolverhampton  men  in  these  times.  Others  of  lesser 
rank  eagerly  followed,  the  Fullers  recognising  the  profit  they  gained 
in  their  motto,  ‘  Carbone  et  forcipibus.’ 

The  destruction  of  woods  throughout  the  county  began  to  be  noticed 
early  in  the  16th  century,  and  some  provisions  were  made  by  Henry 
VIII  and  Elizabeth  against  its  increase.  But  the  waste  still  con¬ 
tinued.  John  Norden,  in  his  ‘Surveyor's  Dialogue’  (1607),  asserts 
that  there  were  in  Sussex  nearly  140  hammers  and  furnaces  for  iron, 
each  of  which  consumed  every  24  hours  from  2  to  4  loads  of  charcoal. 
But  there  was,  he  thought,  some  doubt  whether  the  clearance  was 
altogether  hurtful,  since  ‘people  bred  among  woods  are  naturally 
more  stubborne  and  uncivil  than  in  the  cliampain  countries.’  Dray¬ 
ton,  in  his  Polyolbion ,  however,  finds  no  consolation  for  the  ‘  stately 
wood  nymphs  ’  of  Sussex. 

‘  These  forests,  as  I  say,  the  daughters  of  the  Weald 
(That  in  their  heavy  breasts  had  long  their  griefs  concealed), 
Foreseeing  their  decay  each  hour  so  fast  come  on, 

Under  the  axe’s  stroke,  fetched  many  a  grievous  groan. 

When  as  the  anvil’s  weight,  and  hammer’s  dreadful  sound, 

Even  rent  the  hollow  woods  and  shook  the  queachy  ground  ; 

So  that  the  trembling  nymphs,  oppressed  through  ghastly  fear. 

Ran  madding  to  the  downs,  with  loose  dishevelled  hair. 

The  sylvans  that  about  the  neighbouring  woods  did  dweU, 

Both  in  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  feU, 

Forsook  their  gloomy  bowers,  and  wandered  far  abroad, 

Expelled  their  quiet  seats,  and  place  of  their  abode, 

When  labouring  carts  they  saw  to  hold  their  daily  trade, 

Where  they  in  summer  wont  to  sport  them  in  the  shade. 

“  Could  we,”  say  they  “  suppose  that  any  would  us  cherish 
Which  suifer  every  day  the  holiest  things  to  perish  ? 

Or  to  our  daily  want  to  minister  supply  ? 

These  iron  times  breed  none  that  mind  posterity. 

’Tis  hut  in  vain  to  tell  what  we  before  have  been, 

Or  changes  of  the  world  that  we  in  time  have  seen ; 

When,  not  devising  how  to  spend  our  wealth  with  waste, 

We  to  the  savage  swine  let  fall  our  larding  mast. 

But  now,  alas  !  ourselves  we  have  not  to  sustain  ; 

Nor  can  our  tops  suffice  to  shield  our  roots  from  rain. 

Jove’s  oak,  the  warlike  ash,  veined  elm,  the  softer  beech, 

Short  hazel,  maple  plain,  light  asp,  the  bending  wych, 

Tough  holly,  and  smooth  birch,  must  a  together  burn  ; 

What  should  the  builder  serve  supplies  the  forger’s  turn, 

When  under  public  good  base  private  gain  takes  hold, 

And  we,  poor  woful  woods,  to  ruin  lastly  sold.”  ’ 

Although  the  Forest  Ridge  of  Sussex  still  contains  much  timber,  the 
great  woods  of  the  Ashdown  district  entirely  disappeared  during  the 
period  of  the  iron-works,  and  the  South  Downs  themselves  are  at 
present  scarcely  more  bare  and  treeless. 

The  Sussex  iron  varied  in  quality.  ‘Some,’  says  Camden,  ‘was 
more  brittle  than  the  Spanish  iron  ;  ’  but  that  worked  at  the  Ashburn- 
ham  forges  excelled  in  quality  of  toughness,  ‘  and  I  have  been  assured 
by  smiths  who  have  used  it,’  said  Mr.  Lower,  ‘that  it  was  no  wise 
inferior  to  the  Swedish  metal,  generally  accounted  the  best  in  the 
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world.’  The  casting  of  brass  was  extensively  carried  on,  and  bell¬ 
founding  successfully  practised.  (A  new  peal  for  East  Bourne  was 
cast  at  Chiddingly  in  1651  ;  the  bells  of  Hailsham  were  cast  on  Bell 
Bank,  a  spot  near  the  town.)  Steel  was  manufactured  at  Warbleton 
(where  is  a  place  called  ‘  Steelforgeland  ’)  and  at  Robertsbridge.  The 
site  of  an  iron-work  was  chosen  near  to  beds  of  ore  and  to  some  avail¬ 
able  water-power.  Artificial  ponds  were  generally  constructed  by 
dams  of  earth  against  the  stream,  with  an  outlet  of  masonry  for 
the  supply  of  water,  by  means  of  which  the  wheel  connected  with  the 
machinery  of  the  hammer  or  the  furnace  was  set  in  motion.  Many 
of  the  finest  sheets  of  water  in  Sussex  are  thus  due  to  the  iron-works. 
Other  meadows,  once  converted  into  ponds,  have  again  been  drained. 

The  trade  reached  its  greatest  extent  in  the  17th  century ;  and,  as 
late  as  1724,  the  iron  manufacture  was  still  considered  the  chief 
interest  of  the  county,  but  the  decline  had  already  commenced.  The 
vast  consumption  of  wood  and  the  improvement  in  smelting  by  coal 
rendered  the  production  of  iron  in  this  district  more  expensive  than 
in  the  localities  where  coal-mines  and  iron  ore  are  close  together;  but 
the  works  were  continued  long  after  the  competition  had  become 
hopeless.  Farnhurst  in  West  Sussex  and  Ashburnham  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county  were  the  last  places  at  which  they  were  carried 
on.  The  Ashburnham  furnace  was  in  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (Rte.  9),  the  last  furnace,  that  at  Ashburnham,  is 
said  to  have  been  extinguished  in  1828. 

The  principal  existing  remains  of  Sussex  iron,  beside  the  hooped 
guns  already  mentioned,  are  — andirons  and  chimney-backs,  dating 
from  the  14th  to  the  17th  centuries  (the  work  of  these  varies  in 
chaiacter,  but  is  sometimes  very  good  and  graceful),  and  monumental 
slabs,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  to  the  time  at 
which  the  manufacture  ceased  altogether.  Specimens  occur  in  most 
of  the  churches  throughout  the  district.  At  Wadhurst  are  no  less 
than  thirty  examples,  ranging  between  1625  and  1799,  all  in  very  rude 
and  bold  relief.  Many  of  the  persons  commemorated  were  connected 
with  the  trade  in  the  parish.  (A  similar  use  of  Scandinavian  iron  is 
made  in  the  Norwegian  cathedral  of  Trondhjem.)  One  other  relic  of 
the  Sussex  works  should  here  be  mentioned :  the  balustrades  round 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  weighing,  together  with  7  gates,  about  200  tons, 
and  partly  removed  as  recently  as  1874,  were  cast  in  the  parish  of 
Lamberhurst,  at  a  cost  of  11,202 /.  os*.  6 d.  A  furnace  near  Mayfield 
disputes  this  honour,  which  really,  however,  belongs  to  ‘  Gloucester 
Furnace  ’  at  Lamberhurst,  where  the  annual  consumption  of  wood  was 
200,000  cords.  Cannon  cast  in  this  furnace  are  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  smugglers  for  the  use  of  French  privateers  during  the  war 
with  England.  The  discovery  of  this,  it  is  also  asserted,  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  many  Government  contracts  and  the  consequent  decline 
of  the  works  at  Lamberhurst.  The  iron-works  belonging  to  the  Crown 
and  to  all  royalists  were  destroyed  by  Sir  William  Waller  after  the 
taking  of  Chichester  and  Arundel  in  1643.  During  the  last  20  years 
valuable  deposits  of  gypsum  have  been  found  near  Battle.  Building 
stone  is  obtained  in  several  parts  of  the  county :  and  salt  has  been 
found  in  small  quantities. 
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IY.  Geology  and  Traveller’s  View. 

The  main  geological  divisions  of  Sussex  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  They  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Weald,  and 
are  connected  with  the  history  of  the  chalk  formations,  which  must 
here  be  briefly  noticed.  The  reader  should  also  be  referred  to  Sir 
Charles  Ly ell’s  Principles  of  Geology,  book  iv.  ch.  21  ;  to  the  geological 
essays  supplied  by  the  late  Dr.  Mantell  to  Brayley’s  History  of  Surrey, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 2 1,  and  vol.  v.  p.  51  ;  and  to  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Le  Neve 
Foster  and  Topley  [Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  Nov.  1865),  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  various  theories  on  the  subject,  and  argues  for 
simple  atmospheric  denudation.  There  is  a  good  summary  of  the 
geology  of  the  county  prefixed  to  the  last  issue  of  Kelly’s  Sussex 
Directory. 

From  the  large  expanse  of  chalk  forming  the  central  portion  of 
Hampshire  two  branches  are  sent  off :  one  through  the  hills  of  Surrey 
and  Kent  to  Dover,  forming  the  ridge  called  the  North  Downs,  and 
the  other  through  Sussex  to  the  sea  at  Beachy  Head,  known  as  the 
South  Downs.  The  country  between  these  branches  constitutes  the 
Valley  of  the  Weald,  and  contains  four  distinct  formations.  First ,  a 
narrow  band  of  gault,  ranging  quite  round  the  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  chalk ;  next,  a  ring  of  lower  greensand,  a  very  complex  group, 
consisting  of  grey,  yellowish,  and  greenish  sands,  ferruginous  sand  and 
sandstone,  clay,  chert,  and  silicious  limestone  ;  thirdly,  an  inner  ring 
of  Weald  clay,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  clay  without  intermix¬ 
ture  or  calcareous  matter,  but  sometimes  including  thin  beds  of  sand 
and  shelly  limestone  ;  and  lastly ,  in  the  centre  of  the  district  a  high 
ridge  formed  of  the  Hastings  sands,  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  sand¬ 
stone,  clay,  and  calcareous  grit,  passing  into  limestone.  Each  of  the 
belts,  which  are  here  called  rings,  terminates  abruptly  toward  the 
sea  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chalk  itself. 

The  chalk  is,  of  course,  the  uppermost  of  all  these  formations,  and  in 
order  to  account  for  the  appearance  and  denudation  of  the  different 
beds  intervening  between  the  two  branches  of  the  North  and  South 
Downs  various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
conceives  ‘  that  the  chalk,  together  with  many  subjacent  rocks,  may 
have  remained  undisturbed  and  in  horizontal  stratification  until  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period.  When  at  length  the  chalk 
was  upheaved  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents,  it 
was  rent  and  shattered,  so  that  the  subjacent  secondary  strata  were 
soon  after  exposed  to  denudation.  The  waste  of  all  these  rocks,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  sandstone  and  clay,  supplied  materials  for  the  tertiary 
sands  and  clays,  while  the  chalk  was  the  source  of  flinty  shingle  and 
of  the  calcareous  matter  which  we  find  intermixed  with  the  Eocene 
clays.’  The  tertiary  sands  and  gravels  occur  in  the  so-called  basins 
of  London  and  Hampshire,  lying  without  the  Valley  of  the  Weald 
north  and  south.  ‘The  tracts  now  separating  these  basins’  (the 
North  and  South  Downs)  ‘were  those  first  elevated,  and  which  con¬ 
tributed  by  their  gradual  decay  to  the  production  of  the  newer  strata. 
These  last  were  accumulated  in  deep  submarine  hollows,  formed 
probably  by  the  subsidence  of  certain  parts  of  the  chalk,  which  sank 
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while  the  adjoining  tracts  were  rising.’ — Lyell,  book  iv.  ch.  20. 
Whether  the  chalk  ever  extended  completely  over  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  South  Downs  is,  of  course,  uncertain.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  however,  considers  that  it  did  so,  and  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  all  ruins  of  chalk  on  the  central  district  by  supposing  that 
‘  the  rise  of  the  land  was  very  gradual,  and  the  subterranean  move¬ 
ments  for  the  most  part  of  moderate  intensity.  During  the  last 
century  earthquakes  have  occasionally  thrown  down  at  once  whole 
lines  of  sea-cliffs  for  several  miles  continuously ;  but  if  this  had 
happened  repeatedly  during  the  waste  of  the  ancient  escarpments  of 
the  chalk  now  encircling  the  Weald,  and  if  the  shocks  had  been 
accompanied  by  the  sudden  rise  and  conversion  of  large  districts  into 
land,  the  Weald  would  have  been  covered  with  the  ruins  of  those 
wasted  rocks,  and  the  sea  could  not  possibly  have  had  time  to  clear 
the  whole  away.’  The  gradual  rise  of  the  strata  is  thus  explained  : 

‘  Supposing  the  line  of  the  most  violent  movements  to  have  coincided 
with  what  is  now  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald  Valley  ;  in  that  case, 
the  first  land  which  emerged  must  have  been  situated  where  the 
Forest  Ridge  is  now  placed.  Here  a  number  of  reefs  may  have 
existed,  and  islands  of  chalk,  which  may  have  been  gradually  de¬ 
voured  by  the  ocean  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  European  isles 
have  disappeared  in  modern  times.  Suppose  the  ridge  or  dome  first 
elevated  to  have  been  so  rent  and  shattered  on  its  summit  as  to  give 
more  easy  access  to  the  waves  ’  until  at  length  the  masses  thus 
shattered  were  removed,  ‘  two  strips  of  land  might  then  remain  on 
each  side  of  a  channel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  opposite  coasts  of 
France  and  England,  composed  of  chalk,  present  ranges  of  white 
cliffs  facing  each  other.  A  powerful  current  might  then  rush,  like 
that  which  now  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
might  scoop  out  a  channel  in  the  gault.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  intermittent  action  of  earthquakes  would  accompany  this  de¬ 
nuding  process,  Assuring  rocks,  throwing  down  cliffs,  and  bringing  up, 
from  time  to  time,  new  stratified  masses,  and  thus  greatly  accelerating 
the  rate  of  waste.  If  the  lower  bed  of  chalk  on  one  side  of  the 
channel  should  be  harder  than  on  the  other  it  would  cause  an  under 
terrace  resembling  that  presented  by  the  upper  greensand  in  parts  of 
Sussex  and  Hampshire.  When  at  length  the  gault  was  entirely 
swept  away  from  the  central  parts  of  the  channel,  the  lower  green¬ 
sand  would  be  laid  bare,  and  portions  of  it  would  become  land  during 
the  continuance  of  the  upheaving  earthquakes.  Meanwhile  the  chalk 
cliffs  would  recede  farther  from  one  another,  whereby  four  parallel 
strips  of  land,  or  perhaps  rows  of  islands,  would  be  caused.’  The  faces 
of  the  chalk  range  which  front  the  Weald  (the  north  face  of  the 
South  Downs  and  the  south  termination  of  the  North  Downs)  form 
steep  declivities,  called  by  geologists  the  ‘  escarpment  of  the  chalk.’ 
This  escarpment  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  at  Folkestone  along  the 
south  face  of  the  North  Downs  to  Guildford  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Petersfield,  and  thence  to  the  termination  of  the  South  Downs  at 
Beachy  Head.  ‘  In  this  precipice  or  steep  slope  the  strata  are  cut  off 
abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  originally  have  extended 
farther.’  The  view  from  the  hill  above  Steyning  in  Sussex  displays 
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very  clearly  the  character  of  this  escarpment.  ‘  The  geologist  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  in  this  view  the  exact  likeness  of  a  sea-cliff ;  and  if 
he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  eastward,  towards 
Beachy  Head,  he  will  see  the  same  line  of  height  prolonged.  Even 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  speculate  on  the  former  changes 
which  the  surface  has  undergone  may  fancy  the  broad  and  level  plain 
to  resemble  the  flat  sands  which  were  laid  dry  by  the  receding  tide, 
and  the  different  projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be  the  headlands  of  a 
coast  which  separated  the  different  bays  from  each  other.’ — Lyell. 
These  views  were  long  the  prevailing  ones  among  geologists,  but 
they  are  now  giving  way  before  the  more  simple  explanation  of  Messrs. 
Le  Neve  Foster  and  Topley. 

The  drainage  of  all  this  district  ‘  is  not  effected  by  watercourses 
following  the  great  valleys  excavated  out  of  the  argillaceous  strata, 
but  by  valleys  which  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through 
the  chalk  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
English  Channel  on  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North 
Downs  is  broken  by  the  rivers  Wey,  Mole,  Darenth,  Medway,  and 
Stour  ;  the  South  Downs  by  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere.’ 
‘  These  great  cross  fractures  of  the  chalk,  which  have  become  liver 
channels,  have  a  remarkable  correspondence  on  each  side  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Weald,  in  several  instances  the  gorges  in  the  North  and 
South  Downs  appearing  to  be  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  defiles  of  the  Wey  in  the  North  Downs,  and  of  the 
Arun  in  the  South,  seem  to  coincide  in  direction ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  Ouse  corresponds  to  the  Darenth,  and  the  Cuckmere  to  the  Med¬ 
way.  Although  these  coincidences  may  perhaps  be  accidental,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  great  amount  of  elevation  towards 
the  centre  of  the  Weald  district  gave  rise  to  transverse  fissures.’  Jf 
these  transverse  hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers,  observes 
Mr.  Conybeare,  would  be  forced  to  take  an  easterly  course,  and  to  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  Romney  Marsh  and  Pevensey  Levels. 

The  various  formations  between  the  two  ranges  of  Downs,  which, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  upheaval 
and  subsequent  removal  of  the  chalk,  offer  very  distinct  scenery  and 
peculiarities.  The  Forest  Ridge,  formed  of  the  Hastings  sands,  is 
perhaps  the  most  romantic  portion  of  the  county  (see  Rte.  9).  Steep 
and  abrupt  hills,  intersected  by  numerous  stream-valleys,  extend  in 
a  long  line  from  Fairlight  to  Horsham.  The  valleys  are  themselves 
picturesque  and  full  of  beauty.  From  the  hills  noble  views  are  com¬ 
manded  toward  the  sea  and  the  Downs  on  either  side.  The  highest 
point  of  this  ridge  is  Crowborough  Beacon  (804  feet).  Scots  pine 
and  fir  (both  of  comparatively  recent  introduction),  beech  and  birch 
abound  throughout  the  district.  The  country  of  the  Weald  clay ,  which 
encircles  the  Forest  Ridge,  is  more  level,  but  by  no  means  tame.  The 
oak  is  here  the  principal  tree.  This  district  was  ‘  once  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  delta  or  estuary,  formed  by  a  river  of  great  extent,  flowing 
through  a  country  possessing  a  tropical  flora,  and  inhabited  by  reptiles 
of  appalling  magnitude,  and  of  species  which  no  doubt  became  extinct 
ere  the  creation  of  the  human  race.’  Many  of  these  reptiles — among 
them  the  Iguanodon  and  the  Hylseosaurus  —  were  first  discovered  in 
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Tilgate  Forest  by  Dr.  Mantell.  Between  tlie  Weald  clay  and  the 
chalk,  beds  of  the  lower  greensand  intervene,  presenting  here  and 
there,  especially  about  Midhurst  and  Petworth,  some  very  interesting 
scenery.  But  the  most  peculiar  district  in  the  country — as  striking 
and  picturesque  in  its  way  as  the  Forest  Ridge— is  that  of  the  chalk , 
forming  the  range  of  the  South  Downs. 

The  South  Downs  in  Sussex  extend  53  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  4^  miles,  and  an  average  height  of  about  500  feet. 
The  greatest  elevations  are  attained  at  Ditchling  Beacon  (820  feet), 
and  at  Firle  Beacon  (820  feet).  Chanctonbury  Ring  (814  feet)  is, 
however,  a  more  conspicuous  mark  at  a  distance,  owing  to  the  dark 
mass  of  firs  with  which  it  is  crested.  It  may  be  distinctly  recognised 
from  the  range  of  the  North  Downs  in  Surrey.  Crowborough  Beacon, 
between  Uckfield  and  Tonbridge  Wells,  reaches  an  elevation  of 
804  feet.  Beachy  Head  attains  the  height  of  532  feet. 

About  300  species  of  shells,  zoophytes,  and  fishes  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  chalk.  The  great  beauty  of  its  outlines,  and  the 
graceful  undulations  which,  fold  after  fold,  pass  away  into  the  extreme 
distance  —  ‘lines  of  beauty,  unequalled  except  in  some  island  group  of 
the  Pacific  ’ — are  alone  sufficiently  attractive.  But  the  magnificent 
prospects  commanded  from  these  hills,  and  the  perfect  freedom  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  ride  or  walk  for  miles  along  their  unenclosed 
summits,  render  the  Sussex  Downs  one  of  the  most  delightful  districts 
in  the  south  of  England.  ‘  Though  I  have  now  travelled  them  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,’  writes  Gilbert  White  to  Barrington  (Letter 
17),  ‘yet  I  still  investigate  that  chain  of  majestic  mountains  with 
fresh  admiration  year  by  year,  and  I  think  I  see  new  beauties  every 
time  I  traverse  it.’  .  .  .  ‘  Mr.  Ray,’  he  continues,  ‘  used  to  visit  a  family 
just  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  was  so  ravished  with  the  prospect 
from  Plumpton  Plain,  near  Lewes,  that  he  mentions  those  scapes, 
in  his  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation ,  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  thinks  them  equal  to  anything  he  had  seen  in  the 
finest  parts  of  Europe.’  The  tourist,  if  he  penetrate  at  all  beyond 
those  parts  of  the  range  usually  visited  (in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Brighton),  will  find  the  South  Downs  less  hackneyed 
ground  and  quite  as  interesting  as  many  parts  of  the  Continent  which 
enjoy  a  far  higher  reputation.  The  best  and  most  complete  notice 
of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Lower’s  Contributions  to  Literature,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  South  Downs,  from  Beachy  Head  to  beyond 
Lewes,  is  more  bare  and  treeless,  though  perhaps  finer  in  form,  than 
the  hills  farther  west.  The  great  sweeps  of  the  chalk  are  everywhere 
broken  by  ‘  coombes  ’  and  ‘  deans,’  the  local  names  for  the  deep  val¬ 
leys  and  hollows  (see  Lewes,  Rte.  4).  Stunted  junipers,  occasional 
patches  of  box,  and  hawthorns,  sometimes  of  great  age,  and  strongly 
marked  against  the  green  turf  by  their  clusters  of  white  blossoms  or 
scarlet  berries,  are  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  Downs ;  and,  as  we 
advance  westward,  ‘  shaws  ’  and  ‘  holts,’  as  the  little  woods  are  called, 
become  more  and  more  frequent,  nestling  in  the  sheltered  coombes, 
and  struggling  upward  over  the  hill-side  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner.  Ash,  hazel,  and  oak  are  the  trees  of  which  they  are  mostly 
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formed  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  their  colouring  in 
early  autumn,  finely  contrasted  with  the  bright  close  turf,  and  seen 
under  a  sky  chequered  with  passing  cloudlets.  At  every  step  the 
tourist  will  then  be  reminded  of  Copley  Fielding,  who  laboured  so 
long  among  these  downs,  and  whose  drawings  record  so  faithfully 
every  characteristic  of  their  scenery. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  chalk  hills  is  the  number  of  ‘  fairy  rings,’ 
sometimes  called  ‘  hagtracks,’  and  frequently  occurring  of  very  unusual 
size.  The  fairies  themselves,  although  no  longer  taking  much  interest 
in  the  things  of  ‘  middle  earth,’  may  still  be  occasionally  heard  of  in 
the  more  ‘  elenge  ’  (lonely)  places  of  the  Downs.  They  are  locally 
known,  however,  as  ‘  Pharisees,’  by  which  name  it  is  supposed  they 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  — a  sufficient  proof  of  their 
actual  existence.  But  ‘  Pharisees  ’  in  this  connection  is  nothing  more 
than  ‘  fairieses,’  a  corrupt  plural  of  ‘  fairy.’  Among  the  many  flowers 
to  be  met  with  on  the  Downs  are  several  species  of  orchis,  and  three  of 
the  gentians  ( campesiris ,  amarella ,  and  pneumonanthe),  lovely  enough, 
with  their  bright  blue  stars,  to  adorn  the  couch  of  Titania  herself. 
Besides  the  fairy  rings,  barrows  of  all  dates— Celtic,  Roman,  and 
Saxon — are  found  scattered  over  the  Downs.  The  tourist  will  also 
remark  the  T-shaped  incisions  in  the  turf ;  these  are  traps  for  the 
wheatear  ( Saxicola  cenanthe ),  the  ‘  English  ortolan,’  as  it  is  called,  and 
not  undeservedly.  The  wheatears  are  only  summer  residents,  arriving 
about  the  middle  of  March  and  beginning  their  retreat  in  September, 
at  which  time  they  congregate  on  the  Downs  in  great  numbers.  They 
have  been  taken  for  the  table,  however,  to  such  an  extent  in  past 
times  that  they  are  now  rather  scarce,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
bird  may  be  looked  for  ere  long-.  A  shepherd  on  Mount  Caburn,  near 
Lewes,  is  said  (but  long  since)  to  have  caught  no  less  than  84  dozen  in 
a  single  day.  The  bustard  or  ‘  wild  turkey,’  which  formerly  haunted 
all  these  Downs  in  large  flocks,  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  South  Down  shepherds,  a  very  peculiar  race,  have  all  but  shared 
the  fate  of  the  bustard,  although  a  specimen  may  still  be  lighted  on 
occasionally  in  some  solitary  part  of  the  hills.  They  used  formerly  to 
live  in  caves  or  huts  dug  into  the  side  of  a  bank  or  ‘  link,’  and  lined 
with  heath  or  straw.  ‘  It  was  in  my  cave,’  writes  one  of  them,  of 
whom  a  very  interesting  notice  will  be  found  in  the  Suss.  Arch.  Coll. 
(vol.  ii.),  ‘that  I  first  read  about  Moses  and  his  shepherding  life,  and 
about  David’s  killing  the  lion  and  the  bear.  Ah  !  how  glad  I  felt  that 
we  hadn’t  such  wild  beastes  to  frighten,  and  may  be  kill,  our  sheep 
and  us.’  They  were  much  ‘  tempted  ’  by  smugglers.  ‘  Time  and  often 
have  I  seen  as  many  as  a  hundred  men  a  horseback,  with  led  horses, 
all  loaded  with  tubs  of  spirits  and  bags  of  tobacco.’  The  Hawkhurst 
gang  (Hdbk.  Kent,  Rte.  11)  were  the  most  celebrated  and  feared.  The 
smugglers,  however,  have  quite  disappeared.  The  trade  of  £  shep¬ 
herding  ’  still  descends  in  families,  and  certain  names  are  always 
associated  with  the  shepherd’s  crook. 

The  views  from  the  Downs  themselves,  stretching  far  over  the 
Weald,  or  towards  the  blue  border  of  sea,  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
county.  The  artist  will  also  notice  the  very  picturesque  character  of 
the  villages  nestling  close  under  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  ‘  clusters  of 
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lowly  habitations,  some  thatched,  some  tiled,  some  abutting  the  street, 
some  standing  angularly  towards  it,  all  built  of  flint  or  boulders.  A 
barn,  a  stable,  a  circular  pigeon-house,  centuries  old,  with  all  its 
denizens  (direct  descendants  of  the  old  manorial  pigeons  which  lived 
here  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets),  and  an  antique  gable  or  two 
peer  out  among  the  tall  elms.’ — M.  A.  Lower. 

The  entire  county  of  Sussex,  but  especially  the  district  on  the 
Weald.clay,  long  enjoyed  a  ‘  bad  pre-eminence  ’  on  account  of  its  deep 
roads,  the  terror  of  all  travellers.  ‘  Sowseks  full  of  dirt  and  myre  ’  is 
the  character  assigned  to  the  county  in  an  old  rhyme  quoted  in 
Leland’s  Itinerary,  and  it  continued  an  appropriate  one  until  very 
recently.  A  letter,  ‘by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  Court,’  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  journey  (in  1708)  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  from  Godaiming  to  Petworth,  where  he  met  Charles  III.  of 
Spain,  who  had  landed  at  Portsmouth.  ‘  We  set  out,’  says  the  in¬ 
genious  gentleman,  *  by  torchlight,  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  coaches 
(save  only  when  we  were  overturned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mud)  till  we 
arrived  at  our  journey's  end.  ’Twas  hard  for  the  Prince  to  sit  14 
hours  in  the  coach  that  day  without  eating  anything,  and  passing 
through  the  worst  ways  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  We  were  thrown 
but  once  indeed  in  going,  but  both  our  coach,  which  was  the  leading, 
and  his  Highness’s  body-coach,  would  have  suffered  very  often  if  the 
nimble  boors  of  Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  it  or  supported  it 
with  their  shoulders  from  Godaiming  almost  to  Petworth  ;  and  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  Duke’s  house  the  more  inaccessible  it 
seemed  to  be.  The  last  nine  miles  of  the  way  cost  us  six  hours’  time 
to  conquer  them ;  and  indeed  we  had  never  done  it,  if  our  good 
master  had  not  several  times  lent  us  a  pair  of  horses  out  of  his  own 
coach,  whereby  we  were  able  to  trace  out  the  way  for  him.  They 
made  us  believe  that  the  several  grounds  we  crossed  and  his  Grace's 
park  would  alleviate  the  fatigue  ;  but  I  protest  I  could  hardly  per¬ 
ceive  any  difference  between  them  and  the  common  roads.’  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Montague  (August,  1749), 
4  If  you  love  good  roads,  conveniences,  good  inns,  plenty  of  postilions 
and  horses,  be  so  kind  as  never  to  go  into  Sussex.  We  thought  our¬ 
selves  in  the  northest  part  of  England.  The  whole  country  has  a 
Saxon  air,  and  the  inhabitants  are  savage,  as  if  King  George  the 
Second  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  East  Angles.  Coaches  grow 
there  no  more  than  balm  and  spices.  We  were  forced  to  drop  our 
post-chaise  that  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  Harlequin’s  calash, 
which  was  occasionally  a  chaise  or  a  baker’s  cart.  We  journeyed 
over  Alpine  mountains,  drenched  in  clouds,  and  thought  of  Harlequin 
again  when  he  was  driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun  through  the  morn¬ 
ing  clouds,  and  so  was  glad  to  hear  the  aqua  vitae  man  crying  a  dram. 
...  I  have  set  up  my  staff  and  finished  my  pilgrimages  for  this 
year.  Sussex  is  a  great  damper  of  curiosity.’ 

Oxen  were  generally  used  to  draw  carriages  of  all  sorts  through 
these  heavy  roads,  and  they  may  still  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  employed  as  ‘beasts  of  draught,’  as  well  as  in  ploughing.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  perils  of  Sussex  travelling  have  disappeaied. 
Excellent  roads,  laid  with  the  ironstone  ‘  clinkers,’  have  been  formed 
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throughout  the  county ;  and  railways  have  penetrated  it ;  and 
although  every  tourist  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  caution  of 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  that  a  man  must  not  expect  to  carry  about  with 
him  ‘  the  comforts  of  the  Sautmarket,’  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  im¬ 
portant  town  in  the  county  in  which  they  need  be  missed,  and  the 
large  watering-places  are  of  course  supplied  with  all  the  appliances 
of  the  metropolis.  In  the  less  frequented  districts  rustic  inns  and 
harder  fare  must  be  submitted  to  :  but  bacon  and  eggs  are,  never- 
failing  resources,  and  cleanliness  may  almost  always  be  confidently 
reckoned  upon. 

For  the  old  Sussex  dialect,  which  still  retains  the  Saxon  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  many  Saxons  words,  consult  Coopers  Glossary  of  Sussex 
Provincialisms ,  or  better  still  the  newer  and  more  elaborate  Dictionary 
by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish. 

The  most  important  collections  of  works  of  art  in  Sussex  are  at 
Petworth  (Rte.  io),  where  the  pictures  are  of  the  highest  reputation 
and  interest;  at  Parham  (Rte.  ii),  where  besides  some  good  pictures 
is  a  noble  collection  of  armour,  ancient  plate,  MSS.,  &c.  ;  and  at 
Goodwood  (Rte.  7).  There  are  a  few  good  portraits  at  Arundel  Castle 
(Rte.  7)  ;  an  unrivalled  library  of  MSS.  and  early  printed  books, 
plate,  &c.,  at  Ashburnham  Place  (Rte.  8);  and  some  pictures  at 
Knepp  Castle  (Rte.  12).  These  three  collections,  however,  are  not 
in  any  way  available  to  the  ordinary  traveller :  nor  are  those  at 
Stansted  and  Up  Park  (Rte.  7). 

There  are  at  least  three  museums  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the 
tourist :  viz.  that  connected  with  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Lewes, 
one  connected  with  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Chichester,  and  the 
Museum  at  Brighton. 


V.  Main  Roads. 

Now  that  driving  tours  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  fashion,  and 
cyclists’  clubs  are  daily  multiplying,  the  main  roads  of  a  district  are 
again  resuming  their  ancient  place,  from  which  they  had  been  well- 
nigh  deposed  by  the  railway  systems.  The  main  roads  of  Sussex  may 
be  roughly  classified  as  follows  : — 

North  to  South. 

From  Haslemere  through  Midhurst  and  Chichester  to  Selsey. 

From  Godaiming  through  Petworth  and  Arundel  to  Littlehampton. 

From  Horsham  through  W.  Grinstead  and  Findon  to  Worthing. 

From  Horley  through  Cuckfield  to  Brighton. 

From  East  Grinstead  through  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  and  Lewes  to 
Newhaven. 

From  Tonbridge  Wells  through  Mayfield  and  Hailsham  to  East¬ 
bourne. 

From  Tonbridge  Wells  through  Ticehurst  and  Battle  to  Hastings. 

West  to  East. 

From  Chichester  through  Arundel,  Sompting,  and  Shoreham  to 
Brighton. 
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From  Chichester  through  Bognor,  Littlehampton,  and  Worthing  to 
Brighton. 

From  Brighton  through  Lewes,  Pevensey,  Hastings,  and  Winchelsea 
bo  Rye. 

From  Peters  field  through  Midhurst,  Petworth,  and  Steynin^  to 
Shoreham. 

From  Cuckfield  through  Maresfield  and  Mayfield  to  Hawkhurst. 

From  Lewes  through  Ringmer,  Hurstmonceux,  and  Battle  to 
Hastings  and  Rye. 

The  above  are  selected  as  a  few  of  the  main  roads  connecting 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  places  in  the  county. 
Cyclists  must  be  prepared  for  hilly  neighbourhoods  :  except  in  the 
broad  level  stretch  of  country  between  Chichester  and  Brighton. 
A.  good  walker  might  make  a  tour  across  the  county  following  the 
:ourse  of  the  S.  Downs  (Up  Park,  Bignor,  Parham,  Wiston,  The 
Dyke,  Ditchling,  Firle,  Beachy  Head)  from  Petersfield  to  Eastbourne. 


VI.  Railway  Systems. 

The  county  is  served  by  the  following  lines  of  railway  : — 

i.  South  Eastern. —  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street  (via  Sevenoaks,  or 
Oxted,  or  Red  Hill)  to  Tonbridge  Wells,  Battle,  St.  Leonard’s, 
and  Hastings. 

Branch  from  Hastings  to  Winchelsea,  Rye,  Ashford. 

l.  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast. — ( a )  Victoria  and  London  Bridge 
to  Oxted,  Groombridge,  Tonbridge  Wells,  Mayfield,  Hailsham, 
Polegate,  Eastbourne. 

Branch  from  Eridge  to  Uckfield,  Lewes,  Brighton. 

(h)  London  to  East  Grinstead,  Horsted  Keynes,  Sheffield  Park, 
Lewes,  Brighton. 

Branches  from  E.  Grinstead  to  Groombridge  and  Tonbridge 
Wells  ;  from  Horsted  Keynes  to  Hayward’s  Heath. 

( c )  London  to  Three  Bridges,  Hayward’s  Heath,  Keymer,  Preston 
Park,  Brighton. 

Branches  from  Three  Bridges  to  East  Grinstead  ;  Three  Bridges 
to  Horsham  ;  Keymer  to  Lewes  and  Eastbourne  and  Hastings  ; 
Preston  Park  to  West  Brighton  and  Worthing. 

(d)  London  to  Dorking,  Horsham,  Pulborough,  Arundel,  Ford, 
Barnham,  Chichester,  Havant. 

Branches  from  Horsham  to  Guildford  ;  Horsham  to  Shoreham  and 
Brighton;  Pulborough  to  Petworth  and  Midhurst;  Ford  to 
Littlehampton  ;  Barnham  to  Bognor  ;  Chichester  to  Midliurst ; 
Havant  to  Hayling. 

(e)  Brighton  to  Lewes,  Eastbourne,  Pevensey,  St.  Leonard’s,  and 
Hastings. 

Branch  from  Brighton  to  Kemptown ;  Lewes  to  Newhaven  and 
Seaford. 

[Sussex.  ] 
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(f)  Brighton  to  West  Brighton,  Shoreham,  Worthing,  Ford,  Barn- 
ham,  Chichester,  Havant. 

Branches  from  West  Brighton  to  The  Dyke;  Shoreham  to  Steyning 
and  Horsham. 

3.  London  and  South  Western. —  Waterloo  to  Guildford,  Haslemere, 
Petersfield,  Havant. 

Branches  from  Guildford  to  Horsham1  (L.  B.  S.  C.).  Petersfield  to 
Midhurst. 


l  See  Rte.  13A. 


SKELETON  TOUR. 


A  TOUR  OF  TWENTY-FOUR  DAYS  THROUGH 

SUSSEX. 

STARTING  FROM  AND  RETURNING  TO  TONBRIDGE  WELLS. 

(INCLUDING  ALL  THE  CHIEF  PLACES  OF  INTEREST.) 
Days. 

1.  By  rail  (from  Tonbridge  Wells)  to  Hastings  (Rte.  i).  Visit 

Etcliingham  Church  and  Battle  Abbey  (Rte.  i)  on  the  way. 
Tuesday  is  the  only  day  the  Abbey  is  shown. 

2.  At  Hastings.  See  the  Castle,  and  visit  the  Lovers’  Seat,  Fairlight, 

and  Hollington. 

3.  At  Hastings.  Visit  Brede  Place,  Brickwall,  and  Bodiam  Castle 

(Rte.  1). 

4.  At  Hastings.  Visit  Winchelsea  and  Rye  (Rte.  2). 

5.  From  Hastings  to  Pevensey  Castle  (Rte.  6) ;  by  the  Warding 

road  to  Hurstmonceux  ;  thence  via  Hailsham  to  Eastbourne. 

6.  Sunday  at  Eastbourne. 

7.  By  Beachy  Head  and  along  the  coast  to  Seaford  and  Newhaven 

(Rte.  4).  By  railway  to  Lewes  (Rte.  4). 

8.  At  Lewes.  See  the  Castle,  Priory  and  town  in  the  morning.  In 

the  afternoon  walk  to  Mount  Caburn. 

9.  Walk  to  Mount  Harry.  In  the  afternoon  by  railway  to  Brighton 

(Rte.  3). 

10.  At  Brighton.  In  the  afternoon  excursion  to  the  Devil's  Dyke 

(Rte.  3). 

11.  By  railway  to  Shoreham  (Rte.  7).  See  the  churches  of  Old  and 

New  Shoreham.  Drive  to  Bramber  Castle  and  Steyning  (Rte. 
11).  To  Wiston  and  Chanctonbury.  From  Shoreham  to 
Worthing. 

12.  From  Worthing  to  Findon  and  Storrington  (Rte.  7);  visiting 

Broadwater  Church,  Sompting  Church,  and  Cissbury  Hill,  on 
the  way  (Rte.  7).  Back  to  Worthing  via  Tarring. 

13.  Sunday  at  Worthing. 

14.  Via  Ford  Junction  to  Amberley  (Castle  and  Church)  and  Parham. 

Proceed  through  Arundel  Park  to  Arundel  (Rte.  7). 

15.  See  Arundel  Castle  and  two  Churches.  By  railway  to  Chichester 

(Rte.  7). 

16.  See  Cathedral  and  city  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  excur¬ 

sion  to  Bosham  (Rte.  7). 
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17.  At  Chichester.  Excursion  to  Boxgrove  and  Goodwood  (Rte.  j). 

18.  At  Chichester.  Excursion  to  Kingley  Bottom  and  Bow  Hill 

(Rte.  7). 

19.  At  Chichester.  Chichester  to  Midhurst,  Cowdray  Castle. 

20.  Sunday  at  Midhurst. 

21.  Midhurst  to  Petworth.  Church.  Park.  Excursion  to  Bignor. 

Roman  remains. 

22.  Petworth  to  Billingshurst  and  Horsham.  Knepp  Castle  (Rte.  12). 

23.  Horsham  to  Worth.  Saxon  Church.  On  to  East  Grinstead. 

Sackville  College. 

24.  East  Grinstead  via  Groombridge  to  Mayfield.  Archbishop’s 

Palace.  Mayfield  via  Eridge  Park  to  Tonbridge  Wells  (Routes 
9  and  9  a). 


PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 


Centre. 


Chief  Points  of  Interest 
[the  most  remarkable  with  the  Asterisk.] 


Tonbridge  Wells  ... 

Etchingham . 

Hastings  . 

Winchelsea . 

Rye  . 

Battle  ...  ...  ... 

Mayfield  . 

Uckfield  . 

East  Grinstead  ... 


...  High  Rocks  ;  Ericlge  Castle. 

...  *  Church.  Robertsbridge  Priory. 

...  *  Views  from  Cliffs.  Exc.  to  *Crowhurst.  Exc. 
to  *Brede,  Brickwall,  and  *Bodiam  Castle. 

...  *St.  Thomas’s  Church.  The  Friars. 

...  *Church.  Ypres  Tower.  Camber  Castle. 

...  *  Abbey.  Ashburnham  Place  and  Church. 

...  Church.  Archbishop’s  Palace.  Forest  Ridge. 
Heathfield  and  Cross  in  Hand. 

...  Buxted  Place.  Maresfield.  Crowborough  Bea¬ 
con.  Rotherfield  Church* 

...  Church.  *Sackville  College.  * Worth  Church. 
Ashdown  Forest. 


Balcombe  . 

Cuckfield  . 

Hassocks  Station  . . . 

Brighton  . 

Lewes . 

Newhaven  . 

Pevensey  . 

Hailsham  . 

Eastbourne 
Shoreham  . 

Worthing  . 

Arundel  . 


...  Tilgate  Forest. 

...  Church.  *  Cuckfield  Place.  Lindfield  Church. 
Church  of  Horsted  Keynes. 

...  *Ditchling  Beacon.  Plumpton  Place.  *  Street 
Place.  Hurstpierpoint.  St.  John’s  College. 
*Clayton  Church.  Danny. 

...  St.  Nicholas’  Church.  Pavilion.  Old  and 
New  Piers.  East  and  West  Cliffs.  *Exc.  to 
Devil’s  Dyke.  Preston. 

...  *  Castle.  Ruins  of  Priory.  *The  Coombe. 
*  M  ount  Caburn.  *Mount  Harry. 

...  Church.  Bishopstone.  Seaford.  Old  Parson¬ 
age  at  West  Dean. 

...  *  Castle.  Roman  Station.  *Church.  West- 
ham. 

...  Church.  *Exc.  to  Hurstmonceux  Castle. 

...  *  Church.  *Beachy  Head. 

...  ^Churches  of  Old  and  New  Shoreham.  Exc. 
to  Bramber.  *Steyning  Church.  *Wiston 
House.  H  Chanctonbury  Ring. 

...  *Sompting  Church.  *  Broadwater  Church. 
*Cissbury  Hill.  West  Tarring.  The  Miller’s 
Tomb. 

...  *  Castle  and  Park.  *Church.  Exc.  to  *Am- 
berley,  Church  and  Castle,  and  *Parham. 
*Climping  Church. 
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Bognok . Rocks.  Pagham  Church.  Felpham.  Selsey 

Bill. 

Chichester  . ^'Cathedral.  *  Priory  Church,  now  the  Town- 

hall.  *St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  Excursions  to 
*Bosham,  *Goodwoocl,  *Boxgrove,  *Kingley 
Bottom.  Stansted  Park  and  Forest. 


Midhurst  . Church.  *  Ruins  of  Cowdray,  and  Park. 

West  Lavington  Church.  Exc.  to  Shulbrede 
Priory.  Harting  and  Up  Park. 

Petworth  . *House  and  Pictures.  Church.  *Exc.  to 

remains  of  Roman  villa  at  Bignor. 

Horsham  . *Church.  Denne  Park.  *St.  Leonard’s  Forest. 

Ivnepp  Castle.  Billingshurst  Church. 


AN  ARTISTIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  TOUR. 

(STARTING  FROM  AND  RETURNING  TO  TONBRIDGE  WELLS.) 

Remains  of  Archbishop’s  Palace  at  Mayfield.  Battle  Abbey.  Monu¬ 
ments  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Winchelsea.  Rye  Gateway.  (Collec¬ 
tions  at  Ashburnham  Place,  not  at  present  shown.)  Hastings  Castle. 
Pevensey  (Roman  walls  of  Anderida  and  Mediaeval  Castle).  Hurst- 
monceux  Castle.  Lewes  Castle.  Churches  of  Old  and  New  Shoreham. 
Sompting  Church.  Broadwater  Church.  Archbishop’s  Palace  and 
Selden’s  House  at  Tarring.  Steyning  Church.  Arundel  Castle  (pic¬ 
tures  in  the  castle  not  shown).  Amberley  Church  and  Castle.  Parham 
(pictures,  armour,  and  MSS.,  &c.,  not  shown).  Climping  Church. 
Chichester  Cathedral.  Bosham  Church.  Goodwood  (pictures  at). 
Boxgrove  Church.  Up  Park,  Stansted  (pictures,  china,  &c.).  Ruins 
of  Cowdray.  Petworth  (pictures  and  sculpture).  Roman  Pavements 
at  Bignor.  Worth  Church.  Sackville  College  at  East  Grinstead. 
Bridge  Castle.  Tonbridge  Wells. 


SUSSEX. 


&  This  mark  indicates  that  further  information  regarding  the  place  to  which  it  is  appended 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Index  and  Directory  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


EOUTE  1. 

LONDON  TO  ST.  LEONARD’S  AND 
HASTINGS,  BY  TONBRIDGE 
WELLS  AND  BATTLE. 

{South  Eastern  Railway.) 

63  m_.  from  Charing  Cross  to 

Hastings. 

There  is  a  choice  of  three  routes, 
either  via  Sevenoaks,  Oxted,  or 
Redhill,  the  first  being  most  direct  ; 
the  second  passing  through  the 
beautiful  hilly  district  on  the  borders 
of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  lines 
unite  at  Tonbridge,  whence  we 
reach  at 

34  m.  Tonbridge  Wells  (Stat.). 
The  season  is  July,  August,  and 
September,  during  which  months 
lodgings  are  dear.  The  best  situa¬ 
tions  are  Mount  Ephraim,  Calverley 
Park,  Hungershall  Park,  Camden 
Park,  and  "Broadwater,  near  the 
L.  B.  S.  C.  station. 

Railways:  S.E.  Stat.  at  head  of 
High  St.,  to  London  direct,  by  Ton- 
bridge  and  Sevenoaks  (Handbk. 
Kent,  Rte  8)  ;  to  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard’s,  by  Battle. 

Brighton  Rly.  Stat.,  near  the  Pan¬ 
tiles  ;  to  Brighton,  also  to  London, 
by  Groombridge  and  East  Grinstead 
(Rte.  8).  The  two  stations  are  con¬ 
nected  by  railway  lines,  and  through 
trains  run  from  Tonbridge  to  East¬ 
bourne,  &c» 

5  TONBRIDGE  WELLS  (pop. 

27,895)  is  situated  partly  in  Kent, 


partly  in  Sussex,  the  greater  part  in 
the  former  county.  (For  further 
particulars  see  the  Handbook  for 
Kent.)  As  it  is  a  convenient  start¬ 
ing-point  for  tours  in  Sussex  a  de¬ 
scription  is  given  here. 

Tonbridge  Wells,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  1  The  Bath  ’  and  of  Buxton, 
the  oldest  watering-place  in  the 
kingdom,  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  was  used  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
It  occupies  the  head  and  slopes  of 
one  of  the  numerous  valleys  of  the 
Weald,  through  which  tributary 
streamlets  find  their  way  S.E.  to  the 
Medway  and  the  Rother.  The  soil  is 
rocky  and  sandy,  with  a  mixture  of 
loam,  and  dries  rapidly.  The  views 
are  very  fine,  and  probably  no 
English  watering-place  (inland)  is 
better  placed.  Three  parishes,  Ton- 
bridge,  Frant,  and  Speldhurst  meet 
at  the  Wells  ;  and  there  are  three 
ancient  forests,  Bishop  s  Down, 
Water  Down,  and  South  Frith,  traces 
of  which  remain  in  numerous  scat¬ 
tered  patches  of  woodland.  The 
three  chief  centres  of  population 
are  Mount  Ephraim,  Mount  Sion 
(these  names  are  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  the  Puritan  visitors  by 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  site 
of  Jerusalem),  and  Mount  Pleasant ; 
separated  by  a  broad  and  very  plea¬ 
sant  common  and  race-course,  and 
by  the  Wells  themselves.  Calverley, 
the  name  given  to  the  hotel  and 
estate  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  is 
usually  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Calverden ,  tho  ‘den’  (small  wood' 
haunted  by  the  culver  or  wood- 
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pigeon,  but  it  is  more  probably  a 
softening  of  ‘  Calvary/  which  may 
have  seemed  needed  to  complete  the 
scriptural  nomenclature. 

The  place  is  essentially  quiet  ; 
little  of  gaiety  or  display  goes  on 
here  ;  and  the  chief  resources  of  the 
visitors  are  the  agreeable  country, 
and  the  charming  rides  and  walks 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  still,  as 
Evelyn  describes  it,  ‘  a  very  sweet 
place,  private,  and  refreshing.’ 

Chief  Objects  of  Interest.— The 

Pantiles ;  Calverley  Park  ;  Mount 
Ephraim  and  the  Common,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Toad-rock  at  Rusthall ;  the 
High  Rocks,  i|  m.  off;  and  Eridge 
Park,  3  m. 

The  waters,  which  rise  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  are  chalybeate, 
clear  and  bright,  with  a  slight  but 
not  unpleasant  taste  of  steel.  The 
infusion  of  iron  is  not  very  powerful, 
and  many  similar  springs  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  ‘  Forest  Ridge’ 
of  Sussex  and  in  different  parts  of 
Kent. 

History. — The  1  Wells  ’  here  were 
first  discovered  about  1606  by  Dudley, 
Lord  North,  whose  shattered  health 
was  completely  reinstated  by  them. 
In  a  book  published  in  1637  he 
recommends  them  in  preference  to 
‘the  Spa  in  Germany/  ‘a  charge¬ 
able  and  inconvenient  journey  to 
sick  bodies.’  The  spring  had  no 
doubt  been  long  known  to  the 
peasantry,  for,  as  Meg  Dods  asserted 
of  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  its  steely  taste 
was  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
imparted  by  the  Devil,  who,  after  his 
conflict  with  St.  Dunstan  at  May- 
field,  fled  here  to  dip  his  nose  in 
the  water  hitherto  pure  and  taste¬ 
less.  Another  version  attributes 
the  chalybeate  of  the  spring  to  St. 
Dunstan  himself,  who,  finding  that 
the  enemy’s  nose  had  imparted  an 
unusual  heat  to  his  tongs,  cooled 
them  in  the  water  at  this  place. 
The  nearest  lodgings  to  be  found 


at  the  time  of  Lord  North’s  dis¬ 
covery  were  at  Tonbridge — hence 
the  name  given  to  the  W7ells.  Others 
were  soon  erected,  however,  at 
Southborough,  about  half-way  be- 
ween  Tonbridge  and  the  Wells,  and 
at  Rusthall.  The  waters  speedily 
obtained  considerable  reputation, 
and  Henrietta,  Queen  of  Charles  I, 
visited  them  more  than  once  ;  the 
Cavaliers  assembling  at  South- 
borough  and  the  Puritans  at  Rus¬ 
thall.  They  rose  into  the  highest 
fashion  after  the  Restoration,  and 
edifying  notices  of  the  visits  of 
the  Court  here  will  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Grammont.  ‘  When 
the  Court,  soon  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  visited  Tonbridge  Wells, 
there  was  no  town  ;  but  within  a 
mile  of  the  spring,  rustic  cottages, 
somewhat  cleaner  and  neater  than 
the  ordinary  cottages  of  that  time, 
were  scattered  over  the  heath. 
Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable, 
and  were  carried  on  sledges  from 
one  part  of  the  common  to  another. 
To  these  huts,  men  of  fashion, 
wearied  with  the  din  and  smoke  of 
London,  sometimes  came  in  the 
summer  to  breathe  fresh  air  and  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  rural  life.  During 
the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was  daily 
held  near  the  fountain.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  Kentish  farmers 
came  from  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages  with  cream,  cherries,  wheatears, 
and  quails.  To  chaffer  with  them, 
to  flirt  with  them,  to  praise  their 
straw  hats  and  tight  heels,  was  a  re¬ 
freshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries  sick 
of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids 
of  honour.  Milliners,  toymen,  and 
jewellers  came  down  from  London 
and  opened  a  bazaar  under  the  trees. 
In  one  booth  the  politician  might 
find  his  coffee  and  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette  ;  in  another  were  gamblers 
playing  deep  at  basset  ;  and  on  fine 
evenings  the  fiddles  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  there  were  morris-dances 
on  the  elastic  turf  of  the  bowling 
green.  In  1685  a  subscription  had 
just  been  raised  among  those  who 
frequented  the  wells  for  building  a 
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church,  which  the  Tories,  who  then 
domineered  everywhere,  insisted  on 
dedicating  to  St.  Charles  the  Martyr.’ 
— Macaulay,  H.  E.  i.  346. 

The  Church  is  a  plain  building  of 
red  brick  :  it  was  restored  in  1881  : 
it  is  stated  that  the  pulpit  is  in  the 
parish  of  Speldhurst,  the  altar  in 
Tonbridge,  and  the  vestry  in  Frant. 
In  1703  John  Earl  of  Buckingham 
gave  ‘  the  Grove  ’  as  a  promenade. 
Queen  Anne  subsequently  gave  the 
Bason,  called  the  Queen’s  Well  ; 
and  in  her  honour  the  ‘  Queen’s 
Grove,’  now  replaced  by  younger 
trees,  was  planted  on  the  common. 
She  contributed  also  toward  the 
paving  of  the  promenade  or  ‘Parade’ 
with  Pantiles,  whence  its  present 
name.  This  paving  was  replaced 
with  stone  in  1797,  but  the  walk 
still  retains  much  of  the  character 
represented  in  a  well-known  and 
curious  print  of  the  last  century  ; 
when  Dr.  Johnson  stumbled  along 
it,  and  ‘  all  the  good  company  on 
the  Pantiles  ’  came  to  stare  at  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carter,  ‘the  woman  who 
could  talk  Greek  faster  than  any  one 
in  England.’  Beau  Nash  at  this 
time  presided  over  the  ‘  social  ar¬ 
rangements  ’  of  the  Wells.  Wy- 
cherly  here  met  with  his  future 
wife,  the  Countess  of  Drogheda, 
1677. 

One  or  two  names  of  historical 
interest  are  connected  with  houses 
still  remaining  at  Tonbridge  Wells. 
Pope’s  Duke  of  Chandos  died  here 
at  Mount  Pleasant  House ;  Lord 
North,  after  his  retirement,  lived  at 
Grove  House ;  and  Richard  Cum¬ 
berland  has  given  his  name  to  a 
house  on  Mount  Sion,  where  he  lived 
for  more  than  20  years.  ‘  In  this 
salubrious  climate,’  he  says,  ‘  I  never 
experienced  so  much  indisposition 
as  to  confine  me  to  my  bed  even  for 
a  single  hour.’ 

From  the  S.E.  railway  stat.  the 
High  St.,  lined  with  good  shops, 
descends  to  the  Wells,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the 
Pantiles.  The  spring  retains  its 


original  situation  ;  but  is  protected 
by  a  kind  of  portico  or  piazza,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1847.  The  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  women  in  attendance,  called 
Dippers.  The  Pump  Room  was 
erected  in  1877.  It  includes  a  foun¬ 
tain  room,  reading  rooms,  assembly 
rooms,  and  other  conveniences  for 
visitors. 

On  the  Pantiles  and  elsewhere, 
the  ‘Tonbridge  ware,’ for  which  the 
place  is  celebrated,  may  be  procured, 
and  at  no  very  extravagantly  high 
prices.  There  are  one  or  two  manu¬ 
factories  of  it  at  the  Wells,  but  the 
largest  is  in  the  town  of  Tonbridge 
itself.  This  species  of  inlaying  was 
introduced  here  from  Spa.  Cherry, 
plum,  holly,  and  sycamore  are  the 
woods  chiefly  used. 

The  following  rare  or  interesting 
plants  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  : 
Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgense ,  Dentaria 
bubifera ,  Genista  pilosa ,  Gentiana  pneu- 
monanthe,  Nialaxis  paludosa,  Viola 
lactea ,  frequent  in  the  ‘forests’  and 
on  the  common. 

The  Walks  from  Tonbridge  Wells 
are  numberless.  The  Common, 
furze  and  fern  covered,  is  crossed  by 
broad  paths,  which  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  rapidly  drying  after  rain. 
The  rocks  scattered  over  it  are  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Hastings  sand 
formation  ;  and  similar  masses  occur 
throughout  the  Weald.  On  Rusihall 
Common ,  1  m.  W.,  is  the  Toad  Rock, 
a  remarkable  logan-like  cluster,  from 
which  there  is  a  striking  view. 

In  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard ,  Rustliall, 
the  first  interment  was  that  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Jeffrey  Empson,  and  a  few 
years  after,  her  father,  Wm.  Emp¬ 
son,  son-in-law  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 
Here  also  are  buried  Wm.  Selwyn, 
Q.C.,  and  George  R.  Porter,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  High  Rocks,  a  pleasant  walk, 
1 1  m.,  through  lanes  and  hazel  cop¬ 
pices,  are  the  largest  and  most  pic¬ 
turesque  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  have  been  enclosed,  and  the 
visitor  is  admitted  through  a  glazed 
porch,  after  paying  6d.  Opposite 
the  entrance  is  a  little  inn,  for  the 
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convenience  of  the  public.  Among 
them  Mrs.  Carter  found  the  4  Salva¬ 
tor-like  scenes  ’  through  which  she 
wandered,  4  not  without  a  kind  of 
terror.’  ‘Walking  about  the  soli¬ 
tudes,’  says  Evelyn  (1661),  4 1  greatly 
admired  at  the  extravagant  turn¬ 
ings,  insinuations,  and  growth  of 
certain  birch-trees  among  the  rocks.’ 
There  are  still  some  remarkable 
birch-trees  among  the  High  Rocks, 
but  the  tourist  who  now  visits  them 
will  scarcely  find  the  scene  a  4  soli¬ 
tude  ’  as  in  Evelyn’s  time.  The 
High  Rocks  are  covered  with  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  ‘  Eell  Stock  ’  rings  with 
a  metallic  sound  when  struck. 

Pembury  church,  o,\  m.  N.E., 
has  some  Norm,  portions.  Adjoining 
Pembury  Green  (2  m.  S.)  is  Great 
Bayhall ,  an  old  seat  of  the  Cole- 
pepers. 

The  park  of  Boundes  (W.  Black- 
burne  Maye,  Esq.)  2  m.  N.,  near 
Southborough,  has  some  pleasant 
scenery.  This  estate  was  granted 
by  Henry  VIII,  after  the  attainder 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  Sir 
T.  More,  who  was  visited  here  by 
Erasmus.  In  the  birch  wood  is  a 
column  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Catherine  Stewart,  first  wife 
of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  then 
General  Stewart. 

There  is  no  prettier  drive  than  to 
Frant  (see  p.  6),  3  m.,  by  the  Upper 
or  Forest  road.  See  the  lovely  view 
from  Frant  Green.  F rom  this  the  tra¬ 
veller  can  take  the  footpath  through 
Eridge  Park,  and  send  round  the 
carriage  to  meet  him  at  Eridge 
Green. 

Eridge  Castle  (Marquis  of  Aberga¬ 
venny)  is  about  3  m.  S.  from  Ton- 
bridge  Wells.  This  place  has  been 
in  the  Nevill family  above  500  years, 
held  by  a  perpetual  entail,  the 
Crown  being  the  ultimate  reversion¬ 
ary  ;  but  the  castle  and  all  the  cot¬ 
tages  about  it  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  present  century.  The 
park  and  plantations,  which  cover 
altogether  some  2000  acres,  are  open 


freely  to  pedestrians  ;  entrance  by  a 
stile,  beyond  Frant,  on  the  road  to 
Mayfield.  The  green  rides  cut 
through  the  woods  in  all  directions 
are  said  to  exceed  70  m.  in  length. 
Saxonbury  hill  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
park,  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  cir¬ 
cular  intrenchment :  in  the  centre 
of  the  area  is  a  prospect  tower,  the 
views  from  which  include  Leith 
Hill  N.W.,  Beachy  Head  S.,  and  the 
chalk  range  above  Folkestone  S.E. 
The  only  (and  a  very  good)  view  of 
the  house  is  obtained  by  driving  to 
Frant  and  walking  thence,  about 
2  m.,  to  Eridge  Green,  while  the 
carriage  proceeds  thither  by  another 
road. 

Queen  Elizabeth  passed  six  days 
at  Eridge  in  1573.  4  From  Eridge, 

my  L.  of  Burgeny’s  house,’  writes 
Lord  Burleigh,  4  the  Queen’s  Majesty 
had  a  hard  begyning  of  a  progress 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  namely 
in  some  part  of  Sussex,  where  surely 
are  more  wonderos  rocks  and  val¬ 
leys,  and  much  worss  ground,  than 
in  the  Peek.’  My  Lord  Burleigh  had 
probably  seen  and  marvelled  at  the 
range  called  4  Eridge  Rocks  (open  to 
the  public  on  Thursdays  from  May  to 
September)  W.  of  Eridge  Green,  of 
the  same  character  as  those  nearer 
Tonbridge  Wells.  They  are  more 
important,  however,  than  the  High 
Rocks,  and  more  picturesquely 
shrouded  in  woods  of  pine  and  oak. 
About  2  m.  further,  and  lying  a 
short  distance  otf  the  road,  are  Har¬ 
rison’s  Rocks,  and  Penn’s  Rocks, 
named  from  the  great  Quaker,  who 
had  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood. 
All  these  rocks  are  worth  visiting. 
At  Harrison’s  Rocks  the  beautiful 
Osmunda  regalis ,  the  queen  of  British 
ferns,  grows  plentifully,  and  the 
minute  Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgensc 
may  also  be  found. 

At  Groombridge  (June.  Stat.,  in 
Kent),  4  m.  S.W.  from  Tonbridge 
Wells,  is  the  Moated  House,  now 
called  Groombridge  Place  (The  Misses 
Saint).  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  H, 
and  was  built  about  1660,  on  the 
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edge  of  a  millpond,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  seat  of  the  Wallers,  where 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  detained  a 
prisoner  for  many  years  after  Agin- 
court.  The  duke  was  found  after 
the  battle  under  a  heap  of  dead 
bodies,  by  Richard  Waller  of  Groom- 
bridge,  who  had  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  He  recovered,  and 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
his  captor.  During  his  detention  at 
Groombridge  he  is  said  to  have 
rebuilt  the  house  ;  and  also  to  have 
built  the  church  of  Speldhurst  (in 
Kent),  3  m.  N.E.,  in  which  parish 
Groombridge  stands.  This  ch.  was 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1791.  A 
stone  over  the  porch,  on  which  are 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  preserved,  and  attached  to  the 
S.  porch  of  the  new  building,  where 
it  still  remains. 

The  Perp.  chapel  of  St.  John,  by  the 
roadside  in  Groombridge,  was  re¬ 
built  in  1625,  in  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  safe  return  of  Prince  Charles 
from  Spain. 

From  Groombridge  lines  run  to 
London  via  Edenbridge ;  to  East 
Grinstead  and  Three  Bridges ;  to 
Lewes  and  Brighton  ;  and  to  May- 
field  and  Eastbourne  ;  all  on  L.  B. 
S.  C.  railway. 

Among  the  favourite  Drives  may 
be  mentioned  Pensliurst,  7  m.  (see 
Hdbk.  Kent,  Rte.  2  ;  the  interior  is 
shown  only  on  Mondays  and  Satur¬ 
days,  unless  the  family  are  absent). 
Hever,  11  m.,  shown  only  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  from  11  to  5  (Hdbk.  Kent, 
Rte.  2).  Knole  and  Sevenoaks, 
11  m.  ;  rail  (Hdbk.  Kent,  Rte.  8). 
Mayfield ,  9  m.  by  road  through  Frant 
— fine  views  ;  or  by  rail  via  Groom¬ 
bridge.  Withyham  and  Buckhurst 
park,  6  m.  by  road  ;  or  by  rail  to 
Withyham  Station. 

Bayham  Alley  (Hdbk.  Kent,  Rte.  11). 

Longer  excursions  may  be  made 
from  Tonbridge  Wells  to  Cranbrook, 
14  m.  along  the  ridge  extending 
into  the  Weald  of  Kent  (Hdbk.  Kent, 
Rte.  n\  to  East  Grinstead,  and  the 


wild  country  of  Ashdown  Forest 
(Rte.  8),  or  to  Uckfield  (Rte.  5\ 
Railway  to  East  Grinstead,  and  also 
to  Uckfield. 


Leaving  Tonbridge  Wells,  on  the 
line  to  Hastings,  we  proceed  through 
a  short  tunnel,  to  which  succeeds  a 
deep  cutting,  to 

36^  m.  Frant  (Stat.).  Village  1 
m.  rt. 

From  the  hill  (695  ft.)  on  which 
Frant  ch.  (built  1822)  stands  may 
be  seen  Dungeness  and  Beachy 
Head ;  Leith  Hill  is  also  visible. 
The  three  first-named  points  form  ono 
of  the  triangles  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  The  ch.  is  ‘  Gothic  ’  of  the 
year  1820.  On  the  green  are  the 
old  butts  for  archery,  and  a  public 
well  i^the  gift  of  Lord  Abergavenny), 
which  serves  also  as  an  Albert  Me¬ 
morial.  In  the  pleasant  mansion 
Frant  Court  on  the  edge  of  the  Green 
(the  Misses  Canning'!,  commanding 
views  over  Eridge,  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
busy  life.  He  is  buried  in  the  quiet 
churchyard.  The  handsome  lectern 
in  the  church  is  given  by  his  friends 
as  a  memorial  of  his  residence  here. 
From  Frant  Green  a  pleasant  path, 
over  a  stile,  leads  through  Eridge 
Park  (see  p.  4)  to  Eridge  Green  2  m. 
Near  Frant  is  Shernfold  House  (Lady 
Ashburnham),  an  Italian  structure, 
built  of  stone  from  the  Wadhurst 
quarries.  The  views  from  this  high 
ground  rank  among  the  finest  wood¬ 
land  scenery  in  England.  From 
Frant  Stat.  a  road  runs  E.  to  Bay- 
ham  4  m. 

39  m.  Wadhurst  (Stat.)  i|  m. 
from  village. 

Here  the  Church ,  restored  by  Slater, 
contains  a  curious  proof  of  the 
former  activity  of  the  furnaces  in 
this  district,  in  the  shape  of  thirty 
iron  grave-slabs.  Most  are  to 
members  of  the  Barham  family. 
They  date  from  1610  to  1790.  The 
shingled  spire  is  a  prominent  land- 
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mark.  In  this  parish  is  a  monastery 
in  connexion  Avith  the  order  of  the 
Fathers  of  Charity — in  which  is 
preserved  the  more  than  life  size 
crucifix,  made  by  a  Tyrolese  peasant, 
and  shown  in  the  1851  exhibition. 

The  borders  of  Kent  have  been 
skirted  nearly  the  Avhole  way  from 
Tonbridge  Wells,  and  fine  views  are 
occasionally  opened  across  the  Weald 
country  on  either  side. 

43!  Ticehurst  Road  (Stat.). 

Ticehurst  (Pop.  5024)  lies  nearly 
4  m.  E.  In  its  Perp.  Church ,  with 
broach  spire,  well  restored  by 
Slater,  are  considerable  remains  of 
stained  glass  ;  the  letter  W.,  in  a 
coloured  roundel,  possibly  indicates 
that  the  windows  were  the  gift  of 
John  Wybarne,  Avhose  remarkable 
brass  still  remains  here.  The  figures 
of  his  two  wives,  on  either  side,  are 
much  smaller  than  his  own,  of 
which  the  armour  must  date  nearly 
a  century  earlier  than  1490,  the 
year  inscribed  on  the  brass  (Suss. 
Arch.  Coll.  vol.  viii.).  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  oak  door  to  the  vestry  roam 
over  the  N.  porch. 

The  old  mansion  of  Pashley ,  1  mile 
out  of  the  village  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  James  I,  and  has  some  good 
Avainscoting. 

There  are  two  inns  at  Ticehurst, 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Bell.  The 
Bell  inn  has  had  a  continuous  exist¬ 
ence,  according  to  local  history,  since 
about  the  year  1400. 

Ticehurst,  like  the  other  hursts  in 
this  district,  indicates  the  ancient 
presence  of  deep  forest,  much  of 
Avhich  still  remains.  Its  glades  and 
thickets  were  once  the  haunts  of 
the  fairy  Tys,  Avho,  like  his  Saxon 
brethren,  Nip,  and  Trip,  and  Job, 
has  left  his  name  to  many  an  Eng¬ 
lish  greenwood.  The  whole  country 
is  broken  into  the  most  picturesque 
hill  and  dale. 

Ticeliurst-road  station  is  5  m.  E. 
from  the  interesting  Palace  of  May- 
field.  See  routes  9  and  9  a. 


I  47!  m.  Etchingham  (Stat.).  Om¬ 
nibus  to  HaAvkhurst. 

Etchingham  (Pop.  907)  consists 
of  a  few  cottages  :  the  *  Church  is 
close  to  the  station,  and  is  of  great 
interest.  It  is  throughout  late  Dec. 
The  square  tower  is  central,  but  the 
ch.  is  without  transepts,  though  the 
tower  is  flanked  by  chapels  con¬ 
tinuing  the  nave-aisles.  The  nave 
windows  are  unusual  in  form  and 
tracery.  The  chancel  is  of  great 
length.  The  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  sanctuary  steps  should  be 
noticed.  The  two  westernmost  win¬ 
dows  on  either  side  are  deep  and 
large,  the  third  raised  high  in  the 
Avell,  and  much  smaller.  The  E. 
window  is  Flamboyant.  The  original 
wood  fittings  remain  in  the  choir. 
The  chancel  door  (S.)  should  be 
noticed  ;  the  font  seems  to  be  E.  E., 
and  perhaps  belonged  to  an  earlier 
ch.  The  porch  with  its  bargeboard 
is  original.  (Comp,  the  churches  of 
Alfriston  (Rte.  6),  and  Poynings 
(Rte.  3) — of  the  same  period,  but 
differing  in  details).  In  the  nave  is 
a  monument,  Avith  Latin  inscription 
and  medallion  bust,  to  Henry  Cor- 
bould,  F.S.A  ,  father  of  the  artists. 
The  ch.  was  built  by  Sir  William  de 
Etchyngham  (died  1387),  part  of 
whose  fine  brass  remains  in  the 
chancel,  with  a  rhyming  inscription 
somewhat  resembling  that  on  the 
Black  Prince’s  tomb  at  Canterbury. 
Adjoining  is  the  brass  of  another 
Sir  William,  his  wife,  and  son,  under 
a  triple  canopy  (1444).  A  helmet 
of  Sir  Geo.  Strode  hangs  in  the  S. 
aisle.  The  ch.  was  carefully  restored 
throughout  (the  chancel  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Totty,  Avho  died  in  his  102nd  year), 
by  Mr.  Slater,  who  considers  that 
Etchingham,  HaAvkhurst,  and  Tice¬ 
hurst  churches  were  probably  built 
by  the  same  architect,  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century.  The  churchyard, 
in  Avhich  is  a  fine  old  yew,  Avas  once 
moated,  as  Avas  the  ancient  manor- 
house  of  the  Etchynghams,  over  the 
site  of  which  the  raihvay  noAV  passes. 
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This  family  was  already  established 
here  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
and  continued  lords  of  Etchyngliam 
until  that  of  Elizabeth. 

The  house  of  Haremere ,  in  this 
parish,  contains  some  curious  carv¬ 
ings.  It  was  a  picturesque  Tudor 
house,  but  has  been  unfortunately 
modernised. 

The  Rother,  which  winds  close  to 
the  church,  was  anciently  navigable 
as  high  as  Etchingham.  About  i  m. 
from  the  village  are  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp.  Hawkhurst(see  Hand¬ 
book  for  Kent)  may  be  conveniently 
visited  from  here. 

The  Church  of  Burwash,  on  the 
ridge  2.\  m.  W.  (restored  by  Slater) 
preserves  in  the  windows  of  its  tower 
rude  baluster-shafts,  like  Barnack, 
and  contains  the  oldest  existing 
article  produced  by  Sussex  iron- 
founders.  It  is  a  cast-iron  slab, 
with  cross  and  inscription  of  the 
14th  cent.,  ‘  Orate  p.  annema  Jhone 
Coline, ’  an  iron  ‘mistress’  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Socknarsh.  This 
place  gives  a  title  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  under 
the  form  of  ‘  Burghersh,’ which  is, 
indeed,  the  local  pronunciation  in 
use  to  this  day.  The  Rectory  is  a 
charming  house. 

S.  of  Etchingham  the  rail  enters 
a  pleasant  tract  of  country,  which 
reaches  quite  to  Hastings.  Rounded, 
wood-covered  hills,  and,  in  the  lower 
grounds,  farms  enringed  with  bright 
green  pastures,  intersected  by  nar¬ 
row  lines  of  coppice,  offer  a  constant 
succession  of  thoroughly  English 
pictures.  In  the  midst  of  such 
scenery  lies 

49}  m.  Robertsbridge  (Stat.). 

Robertsbridge  is  a  hamlet  of 
the  parish  of  Salehurst  (Pop. 
2I33)  >  if  contains  the  scanty  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey ,  founded 
by  Robert  de  St.  Martin  in  1176. 
Its  position,  on  the  Rother,  at  a 
point  where  several  small  streams, 
uniting,  flow  on  to  Bodiam  Castle, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  almost 


universal  choice  of  the  disciples  of 
Bernard,  who  preferred  the  river 
valleys  to  the  hills.  A  crypt  re¬ 
mains  nearly  perfect,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  chapel  may  be  traced, 
but  the  rest  is  too  completely  ruined 
to  be  appropriated.  An  oasthouse 
with  a  curious  conical  roof  full  of 
sparrows’  nests  shows  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  arches.  In  the  Bodleian 
is  preserved  a  volume  having  on  one 
of  its  pages  the  words,  ‘This  book 
belongs  to  St.  Mary  of  Robertsbridge; 
whoever  shall  steal  or  sell  it,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maranatlia.’  That  this 
inscription  was  not  without  its 
terrors  is  proved  by  the  lines  written 
below  (probably  by  John  Grandis- 
son,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1327-69)  :  ‘  I, 
John,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  know  not  where 
the  aforesaid  house  is  ;  nor  did  I 
steal  this  book,  but  acquired  it  in  a 
lawful  way.’  The  abbots  of  Roberts¬ 
bridge  and  Boxley,  both  Cistercian 
houses,  were  sent  into  Germany  on 
the  detention  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  place 
of  his  imprisonment.  {Suss.  Arch. 
Coll.) 

Horace  Walpole,  who,  to  the  im¬ 
minent  peril  of  his  neck,  travelled 
in  1752  through  the  ‘  mirie  ways’ 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  in  search  of 
castles  and  abbeys,  found  Roberts¬ 
bridge  nearly  as  unknown  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Bp.  John. 
‘Without  being  at  all  killed,’  he 
says  ‘  we  got  up,  or  down,  I  forget 
which,  it  was  so  dark,  a  famous  pre¬ 
cipice  called  Silver  Hill ,  and  about  10 
arrived  at  a  wretched  village  called 
Rother  (Robert’s)  bridge.  We  had 
6  miles  farther,  but  determined  to 
stop,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  break 
our  necks  before  we  had  seen  all  we 
intended.  But  alas  !  there  was  only 
one  bed  to  be  had.  All  the  rest  were 
inhabited  by  smugglers,  whom  the 
people  of  the  house  called  Mounte¬ 
banks,  and  with  one  of  whom  the 
lady  of  the  den  told  Mr.  Chute  he 
might  lie.’  But  Mr.  Chute  ‘could 
not  take  to  this  society,’  and  about 
two  in  the  morning  the  travellers 
arrived  at  Battle.  ( Letters ,  vol.  i.)  In 
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returning,  the  lord  of  Strawberry 
luxuriated  in  the  view  from  Silver 
Hill,  which  extends  far  and  wide 
over  the  Wealds  of  the  two  counties. 

‘  It  commands  a  whole  horizon  of 
the  richest  blue  prospect  you  ever 
saw.’  This  1  precipice  ’  stretches  up 
behind  Salehurst  Church,  conspicuous 
from  the  railway,  on  E.  It  has  some 
E.  E.  portions,  and  may  repay  a  visit. 

Iridge  Place  (Rev.  J.  S.  Gibson), 
Higham  (Rev.  G.  C.  Luxford),  and 
Wigsdell ,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Colepepers,  are  in  this  parish. 

Sir  G.  B.  Airy’s  theory,  which 
lands  Caesar  at  Pevensey,  fixes  the 
battle  at  which  Laberius  was  killed 
here  at  the  Rother.  ( Archceologia , 
vol.  xxxiv.) 

5  *Bodiam  Castle  is  distant 
about  4  m.  E.  from  Robertsbridge 
stat.  (by  the  fields  and  Rother  3|  m.) 
An  excursion  to  it  from  Hastings, 
however,  may  be  made  to  comprise 
Northiam  and  Brede ,  and  is  a  round 
which  is  to  be  recommended  (see  post). 

3  m.  S.  of  Robertsbridge  is  IVEoilllt- 
field,  a  village  where,  in  January, 
1863,  some  gold  ornaments,  weigh¬ 
ing  11  lbs.,  were  ploughed  up,  but 
were  barbarously  consigned  to  the 
melting-pot.  A  deposit  of  gypsum 
was  discovered  in  this  parish,  when 
boring  for  coal  :  in  connexion  with 
which  the  works  have  been  erected 
for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  &c. 

Through  the  same  undulating 
country  the  train  reaches 

554  m.  $  BATTLE  (Stat.  Pop. 
3I53)- 

A  picturesque  view  of  the  abbey 
gateway,  and  of  the  church,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees,  is  gained  from  the 
railway.  Excursions  by  rail  or  road 
are  frequently  organised  from  Hast¬ 
ings  and  St.  Leonards. 

The  Abbey,  distant  \  m.  W.,  is  open 
on  Tuesdays  from  12  to  4  (tickets  at  sta¬ 
tioner’s  just  opposite),  and  although 
modern  changes  have  swept  away 


many  associations,  it  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sites  in 
England.  The  whole  house  is  not 
shown,  but  the  public  are  admitted 
on  Tuesday  to  the  Gatehouse,  the 
Great  Hall,  the  supposed  Locu- 
torium,  the  Refectory,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Chapel.  The  visitor 
will  meet  with  every  attention  and 
civility. 

From  the  high  ground  N.  of  the 
town  nearly  all  the  localities  of  the 
great  Battle ,  which  the  abbey  rose  to 
commemorate,  are  in  view  ;  many 
may  also  be  seen  from  the  terrace 
of  what  is  called  the  banqueting 
hall,  within  the  abbey. 

History  of  the  Battle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  King 
Harold,  after  defeating  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  at  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept. 
25th,  io66\  marched  southwards  to 
encounter  William  of  Normandy,  who 
had  landed  at  Pevensey,  and  took  up 
his  position  on  the  rising  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  abbey.  His 
camp  was  protected  by  deep  dykes, 
and  by  a  breastwork  of  stakes  and 
hurdles.  The  position  commanded 
the  only  pass  inland  from  Hastings, 
for  E.  were  broad  woods  and  deep 
marshes,  and  W.  the  great  Anderida 
forest  still  covered  the  country.  A 
defeat  would  therefore  have  been  all 
but  irreparable  by  the  Normans. 
1  Had  the  intrenchments  of  Battle 
been  held  with  the  same  enduring 
coolness  as  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
or  the  slopes  of  Waterloo,  the  Nor¬ 
mans  would  have  fallen  back  dis¬ 
pirited  and  starved  ;  in  a  day  or  two 
they  would  perhaps  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  superior  forces,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  glory  of  the  Norman 
name  would  have  perished  on  the 
plains  of  Hastings.’ — Airy,  Archceol ., 
vol.  xxxiv. 

William  marched  from  Hastings 
along  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  ridge 
extending  from  Fairlight  to  Battle, 
passing  through  what  is  now  Crow- 
hurst  Park  to  Telham  Hill,  then 
called  Hetheland  (within  sight  S.  of 
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Battle,  and  marked  by  a  white  farm¬ 
house),  This  point,  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Saxon  camp,  he  reached 
early  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  14th, 
1066,  the  feast  of  St.  Calixtus.  Here 
he  and  his  knights  armed.  The 
duke’s  own  hawberk  was  brought 
to  him  reversed,  a  bad  omen,  but 
one  that  he  made  light  of,  as  he 
had  done  by  his  fall  on  the  beach. 
^See  Pevensey,  Rte.  20.)  Here  also  he 
vowed,  if  he  should  be  victorious,  to 
build  on  the  field  of  battle  a  great 
abbey,  for  the  souls  of  the  slain,  and 
in  honour  of  St.  Martin,  the  patron 
of  soldiers.  The  holy  banner,  blessed 
by  the  pope,  and  containing  within 
its  staff  one  of  the  hairs  of  St.  Peter, 
was  then  raised,  and  the  army  moved 
forward.  On  all  the  surrounding 
heights  monks  and  priests  had  posted 
themselves,  watching  and  praying. 

Taillefer  the  Jongleur  first  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  Saxon  camp, 
singing  the  song  of  Roland.  He 
struck  the  first  blows,  and  fell  him¬ 
self  later  in  the  battle,  which  then 
began  in  earnest.  The  Norman  cry 
was  ‘  Dieu  aide  ;  ’  the  Saxon  1  Out, 
out  !  Holy  Cross,  God  Almighty.’ 
Harold’s  army  would  have  been  in¬ 
vincible  had  it  remained  within  the 
intrencliments,  but  the  Normans 
pretended  to  retreat,  the  Saxons 
broke  out  upon  them,  and  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  fell  on  the  Saxon  rear.  The 
Norman  arrows  had  not  yet  done 
much  execution,  but  William  now 
directed  the  archers  to  shoot  upward 
into  the  air,  and  one  of  these  de¬ 
scending  shafts  pierced  Harold’s 
eye.  The  battle,  which  had  hitherto 
seemed  desperate  on  the  part  of 
the  Normans,  now  turned  in  their 
favour.  Twenty  knights  bound 
themselves  by  a  vow  to  carry  off  the 
Saxon  standard.  They  succeeded ; 
many  fell  ;  and  in  the  struggle 
Harold  himself  was  struck  twice  on 
the  helmet  and  thigh  ;  by  whom 
was  never  known.  This  decided  the 
battle,  which,  however,  lasted  on 
until  the  evening,  when  the  remain¬ 
ing  Saxons  fled  to  the  woods.  In 
this  flight  and  pursuit  Normans  and 


Saxons  fell  into  a  ditch  called  the 
Malfosse  in  which  many  perished. 
This  Malfosse  has  been  fixed  at  the 
stream  which  runs  under  Caldbeck 
Hill  toward  Wallington  (N.W.  of 
Battle).  It  was  then  a  morass.  The 
battle  lasted  the  whole  day.  William 
supped  and  slept  on  the  spot  where 
Harold  had  fallen. 

The  main  scene  of  the  fight  was 
then  ‘  probably  a  down  covered  with 
heath  and  furze — a  wild  rough  com¬ 
mon  without  houses  or  trees.’ — M.  A. 
Lower. 

Sanguelac,  or  ‘the  lake,’  is  the 
name  given  to  that  part  of  the  town 
lying  E.  of  the  ch., — tradition  says 
because  of  the  blood  spilt  there.  The 
earliest  form,  however,  in  which  the 
word  appears  is  Santlache.  Local 
‘  folkdore  ’  found  another  trace  of 
the  battle  in  the  little  rivulet  Asten, 
close  by  — 

‘  Asten  once  distain ed  with  native  English 
blood, 

Whose  soil  yet,  when  hut  wet  with  any  little 
rain, 

Doth  blush,  as  put  in  mind  of  those  there 
sadly  slain.’ 

Drayton,  Polyolb. 

Its  sources  are  chalybeate  springs 
tinged  with  red.  Tdham  Hill ,  where 
the  Conqueror’s  standard  was  raised, 
is,  says  tradition,  probably  Tollman 
hill,  because  William  there  ‘told  his 
men.’  So  Caldbeck  is  converted  into 
‘  Call-back  ’  Hill,  because  the  Con¬ 
queror  here  called  back  his  pursuing 
troops.  The  name  of  ‘  Monfjoye,  ’  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  hundred  of 
Battle,  was  occasionally  given  to  a 
heap  of  stones  set  up  as  a  monument 
of  victory,  and  may  have  been  so 
here  ;  but  it  also  frequently  occurs  as 
the  name  of  a  spot  from  which  the 
first  view  of  a  great  religious  house 
was  obtained. 

To  the  Watch  Oak,  W.  of  the  town 
on  the  London  road,  a  vague  tradi¬ 
tion  is  attached  referring  to  some 
watch  set  the  night  before  or  after 
the  battle.  Standard  Hill,  4]  m.  W. 
in  the  parish  of  Ninfield,  cannot 
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possibly  refer  to  the  position  of  the 
Saxon  or  Norman  standard,  though 
a  tradition  says  that  it  does  L 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the 
battle  was  not  improbably  fought  on 
Harold’s  own  land.  Nearly  all  the 
manors  on  this  southern  coast  had 
been  the  property  of  his  father,  Earl 
Godwin  ;  and  that  of  Crowhurst,  the 
limits  of  which  very  likely  extended 
beyond  the  then  wild  scene  of  the 
battle,  belonged  to  Harold  himself. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained, 
by  Sir  G.  Duckett  and  others,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Hastings,  and 
not  here. 

History  or  the  Abbey. 

The  1  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  the 
place  of  the  battle  ’  ( Domesday )  the 
‘  token  and  pledge  of  the  royal 
crown,’  as  it  was  called  by  its  monks, 
rose  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
Saxon  standard  fell,  within  io  years 
after  the  Conquest.  William  Faber, 
a  Norman  knight  who  had  heard  the 
Conqueror’s  vow  on  Telham  Hill, 
and  who  had  afterwards  made  him¬ 
self  a  monk  in  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  Marmoutier,  was  intrusted  with 
the  work  ;  in  order  to  which  he 
brought  over  with  him  four  monks 
of  great  reputation  from  his  Noiman 
abbey.  William  endowed  it  richly, 
marking  a  ‘  leuga  ’  about  the  abbey 
—  a  circle  of  3  m.  diameter — ex¬ 
empt  from  all  customs  and  domina¬ 
tion.  Special  rights  and  privileges 
were  conferred  on  the  abbot,  who 
had  the  liberty  of  releasing  from 
punishment  1  any  condemned  thief, 
robber,  or  other  criminal  ’  he  should 
chance  to  meet  anywhere  throughout 
England.  The  abbey  itself  was  not 
consecrated  until  1094  (Feb. 11), when 
William  Rufus,  accompanied  by  Abp. 
Anselm  and  a  great  train  of  prelates, 
visited  it  for  the  purpose.  Its  great 
privileges,  and  especially  its  freedom 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  involved 
the  abbey  in  perpetual  disputes  with 

1  See  M.  A .  Lower’s  Contributions  to  Litera¬ 
ture. 


the  bishops  and  archbishops,  which 
indeed  make  up  the  principal  part  of 
its  history  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  the  house  was  found  in  no  good 
condition.  It  was,  wrote  Commis¬ 
sioner  Layton,  ‘  the  worst  that  ever  I 
see  in  all  other  places  ;  whereas  I  see 
specially  the  blake  sort  of  dyvellyshe 
monks.’  The  annual  value  of  Battle 
was  then  860 1.,  marking  it  as  among 
the  wealthiest  abbeys  of  England. 
It  was  granted  to  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  the  proxy  of  Henry  VIII 
on  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves. 
It  continued  in  the  hands  of  his  de¬ 
scendants— the  Lords  Montague  of 
Cowdray — until  sold  by  the  fourth 
Lord  Montague  to  Sir  Thomas 
Webster,  from  whose  descendant,  Sir 
G.  Webster,  it  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Harry  Vane  (Duke  of  Cleve¬ 
land)  in  1857.  The  abbey  buildings 
were  converted  into  a  mansion-house 
by  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who  built 
the  S.  wing  and  banqueting-hall, 
and  far  more  has  been  preserved 
than  the  ‘few  foundation-stones  in 
the  midst  of  a  swamp,’  which  Dr. 
Lappenberg  is  pleased  to  assert  are 
the  only  visible  monuments  of  the 
Conquest. 

The  Gate-house,  fronting  the 
street,  is  for  the  most  part  late  Dec., 
and  probably  the  work  of  Abbot 
Bethynge,  who  obtained  a  license  to 
fortify  and  embattle  his  monastery, 
12  Edw.  Ill,  its  position  near  the 
sea  rendering  such  precautions  not 
unnecessary.  ‘  A  small  portion  of 
the  gate-house  front  shows  rubble 
masonry  and  a  Norman  buttress’ 
(Hussey),  which  must  have  been 
united  with  the  new  work.  The 
Dec.  part  is  very  beautiful,  and  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  time. 
The  long  range  of  building,  rt.,  was 
for  some  time  used  as  the  town- 
hall,  but  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruin.  The  house  nearest  the 
gateway  W.  was  the  ancient  hospital 
for  pilgrims,  and  is  still  called  the 
Almonry. 

Passing  within  the  gate -way,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  front  of  the 
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present  dwelling-house,  which  in¬ 
cludes  parts  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
good  Gothic  addition  of  the  year 
i860.  The  abbatial  hall  is  inte¬ 
resting  solely  on  its  own  account, 
and  in  spite  of  its  many  decorations. 
The  adjoining  room  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  Locutorium  or  ‘  par¬ 
lour,’  in  which  strangers  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Many  other  portions  of  the 
abbey  (not  shown)  are  comprised  in 
the  present  house.  A  morning- 
room  was  probably  one  of  the  abbot’s 
private  apartments,  and  retains  its 
original  window.  Acorridorand  bed¬ 
rooms  have  been  formed  from  the 
dormitory,  and  below  is  a  vaulted 
room  called  the  ‘  Beggars’  Hall.’ 

The  garden  front  of  the  building 
includes  part  of  one  side  of  the  old 
cloisters ,  and  displays  nine  arches  filled 
with  Perp.  tracery.  A  handsome 
dining-room  and  library,  with  long 
windows,  built  ( i860)  by  Lord  Harry 
Vane,  from  Clutton’s  design,  over¬ 
looks  the  raised  Terrace ,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  site  of  the  banqueting- 
hall  built  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
the  only  remains  of  which  are  two 
tall  and  isolated  octagonal  watch- 
turrets  at  the  W.  end.  From  this 
point  there  are  good  views  over 
all  the  country,  S.,  and  most  of  the 
localities  of  the  battle  may  be  made 
out.  The  sea  is  here  visible,  as  is 
Beachy  Head,  the  English  head¬ 
land  which  first  greeted  the  Con¬ 
queror  as  he  neared  the  coast  (see 
Pevensey).  The  beauty  of  the  site, 
‘noble  above  the  level  of  abbeys,’ 
wrote  Walpole,  is  also  evident  from 
here.  Below  the  terrace  are  eight 
vaults,  ‘  magazines  for  provisions 
and  fuel  ’  {Pennant).  From  the  E. 
end  the  refectory  is  visible  but  not 
accessible. 

The  flower-garden,  which  abounds 
in  old  yews  and  cedars,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  monastery, 
of  which  the  foundations  of  the  E. 
end,  or  rather  of  the  undercroft, 
were  laid  open  in  1817.  They  still 
remain  uncovered,  and  show  the 
apse  of  the  crypt,  with  the  bases  of 
its  massy  columns.  This  spot,  the 

[Sussex.] 


site  of  the  high  altar,  is  the  most 
interesting  within  the  abbey-walls, 
for  it  is  exactly  that  where  the 
Saxon  standard  was  erected,  and  on 
which  Harold  himself  fell.  Faber 
and  the  monks  of  Marmoutier  had 
at  first  selected  another  site  for  the 
abbey,  representing  the  want  of 
water  on  the  actual  field  of  battle  ; 
but  William  rejfiied  that,  if  God 
spared  his  life,  wine  should  be  more 
plenty  in  that  monastery  than 
water  elsewhere  ;  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  accordingly  marked  out 
as  originally  intended,— the  high 
altar  of  the  church  being  fixed  on 
the  spot  where  Harold  had  fallen. 
At  this  altar  William  subsequently 
offered  the  sword  he  had  carried  in 
the  battle,  and  the  robe  worn  at  his 
coronation. 

S.  of  the  ch.  ±s  the  Refectory, 
E.  Eng.,  well  preserved,  with  lan¬ 
cet  windows  and  strongly  buttressed 
walls.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  beneath  it  are  crypts 
or  vaulted  rooms  of  the  same  date, 
the  height  of  which  varies  owing 
to  the  slope  of  the  ground  from 
the  1ST.  The  appropriation  of  these 
rooms  is  uncertain :  the  largest, 
supported  on  three  central  pillars,  has 
been  called,  and  perhaps  with  reason, 
the  Scriptorium ,  or  library.  Among 
the  few  books  found  here  by  Leland 
on  his  visitation  was  Prior  Clement 
of  Lanthony’s  ‘  libelius  ’  ‘  On  the 
Spiritual  Wings  and  Feathers  of  the 
Cherubim.’ 

The  famous  roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
said  to  be  the  ‘  roll-call  ’  from  which 
William’s  knights  were  called  over 
on  Telham  Hill  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  was  hung  up  in  the  monas¬ 
tery,  and  after  the  Dissolution  is  said 
to  have  been  removed  to  Cowdray, 
where  it  perished  in  the  great  fire. 
The  most  accurate  copy  seems  to  be 
Leland’s  ;  but,  although  the  roll  may 
be  accepted  as  a  good  list  of  Norman 
families,  it  in  all  probability  never 
existed  until  long  after  Normans  and 
Saxons  had  settled  down  peacefully 
all  over  England.  The  various  ver- 
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sions  differ  hopelessly  between  them¬ 
selves. 

Following  the  line  of  the  lofty 
enclosure  wall  of  the  Abbey,  which 
towards  the  road  has  some  Norm, 
buttresses,  one  comes  to  the  Parish 
Church,  which  is  Trans.,  with  some 
Dec.  windows  (comp.  Tillington  and 
Hurstmonceux,  also  of  this  (Trans.) 
period. — Sharpe).  All  that  is  now 
seen  is  later  than  the  first  ch.  here, 
which  was  built  for  the  use  of  the 
town,  temp.  Hen.  I,  by  the  Abbey, 
to  which  it  was  subject.  There  are 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
among  which  is  the  effigy  of  Ha- 
mond,  the  last  abbot.  In  Battle 
Church  there  are  : — a  very  fine  high 
tomb  of  alabaster,  of  Renaissance 
character,  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  King  Henry 
VIII,  and  Dame  Alice x,  his  wife  ; 
within  the  Sacrarium  a  brass ,  about 
1440,  to  Dean  Clare,  in  vestments, 
and  a  brass  to  John  Wythines,  ob. 
1615  (in  academic  habit),  Dean  of 
Battle  ;  a  brass  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
to  John  Lowe,  ob.  1426,  surveyor  to 
the  Manors  of  the  Monastery,  full 
length,  and  in  complete  armour  ; 
W.  of  the  chancel  arch,  a  half-length 
brass  of  William  Arnold,  ob.  1435  ; 
and  a  | -length  one  to  Elizabeth 
Alfraye,  ob.  1500  ;  that  to  her  hus¬ 
band  has  been  stolen.  Beneath  the 
chancel  is  the  vault  of  the  Webster 
family.  The  letters  R.  B.  in  one  of 
the  windows  are  said  to  be  the 
initials  of  Robert  de  Bello,  Abbot, 
ob.  1304.  The  ch.  has  been  restored 
by  Butterfield,  and  the  keys  are 
kept  at  the  shoemaker’s  shop  close 
by.  A  tombstone  in  the  ch.-yd. 
states  that  one  Isaac  Ingall  died  in 
1798  at  the  age  of  120,  having  been 
for  90  years  servant  at  the  Abbey. 

The  parish  of  Battle  retains  traces 
of  its  ancient  privileges.  The  in¬ 
cumbent  of  Battle  is  styled  the 
Dean,  and  is  still  appointed  by  the 
owner  of  Battle  Abbey,  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Abbots  of  Battle. 

In  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Nor- 
manhurst  (Lord  Brassey),  are  some 
1  “  Fair  Geraldine.” 


fine  pinuses,  an  Araucaria  50  feet 
high,  Wellingtonias,  &c.  The  man¬ 
sion  contains  good  modern  paint¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  and  tapestry.  The 
public  are  admitted  on  Tuesdays. 
Normanhurst  is  in  the  parish  of 
Catsfield,  about  2]-  m.  S.W.  of  Battle. 

Whatlington,  i|  m.  N.E.  of 

Battle,  has  a  fine  ch.  (restored), 
with  good  painted  glass,  and  a  brass 
to  Alice  Dunch,  1627. 

The  scenery  round  Battle  is  so 
pleasing,  although  without  any  very 
striking  features,  that  the  stranger 
will  do  well  to  explore  it.  A  walk 
to  or  from  Hastings  (7  m.)  will  be 
found  far  from  unpleasant ;  and  a 
very  interesting  drive  may  be  taken 
by  Ashburnlxam  and  Hurstmon¬ 
ceux,  returning  to  Hastings  by  rail 
either  from  the  Pevensey  or  Hails- 
ham  stations.  This  may  be  well 
done  in  a  long  summer  day  (about 
13  m.  to  Hailsham  :  a  little  more  to 
Pevensey).  There  is  much  wood¬ 
land  about  Battle,  although  the  oaks 
are  not  fine,  owing,  as  Cobbett  has 
pointed  out,  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  clay.  The  neighbourhood  is 
famous  for  its  wild  flowers. 

Through  this  scenery  the  railway 
descends  towards  the  sea,  until  we 
reach  at  61  m.  West  St.  Leonard’s, 
61  j  m.  St.  Leonard’s,  Warrior  Sq., 
and  63  m.  Hastings. 

At  St.  Leonard’s  the  L.B  S.C.  line 
(from  Brighton  and  London)  effects 
a  junction  with  the  S.  E.  rlwy. 
West  St.  Leonard’s  is  a  S.  E.  station  : 
S.  Leonard’s  Marina  is  L.  B.  S.  C. 
Warrior  Square  and  Hastings  are 
used  by  both  companies. 

Railways.  To  Winchelsea,  Rye.  Ash¬ 
ford  and  London  (S.E.).  To  Peven¬ 
sey,  Eastbourne,  Lewes,  Brighton 
and  London  (L.B.S.C.). 

5  HASTINGS  (Pop.,  including  St. 
Leonard's ,  52,340)  is  by  far  the  most 
picturesquely  situated  watering- 
place  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  ;  and  in 
this  respect  Dover  alone  can  com¬ 
pete  with  it  on  that  of  Kent.  The 
old  town  fills  up  one  of  the  narrow 
valleys  that  here  open  in  the  sand- 
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rock  toward  the  sea,  and  was  over¬ 
hung  by  the  castle  on  the  western 
cliffs. 

History. 

The  ing  termination  marks  it  as 
one  of  the  earliest  Saxon  settlements 
(of  the  Haestingas,  whose  name 
occurs  in  many  other  counties),  for 
its  foundation  by  Hasten,  the  great 
Danish  sea-king,  has  been  entirely 
disproved.  Its  ships  and  sailors 
(butsekarls)  were  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant  under  the  Confessor.  The 
arrival  of  the  Conqueror  is  the 
first  great  event  in  its  history  (see 
post).  Hastings  long  continued  in 
great  repute  for  its  shipbuilding, 
for  which  the  great  Sussex  forests 
in  the  neighbourhood  afforded  am¬ 
ple  material.  As  a  port,  however, 
it  had  not  the  early  importance  nor 
the  wealth  of  Rye  or  Winchelsea, 
and  consequently  escaped  many  of 
the  French  burnings  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  Like  other  towns 
on  this  coast,  it  gradually  declined, 
and  had  become  a  mere  fishing  vil¬ 
lage  when,  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  Dr.  Baillie  began  to 
recommend  his  patients  to  resort 
to  Hastings.  From  that  time  it 
has  steadily  increased  ;  and  St. 
Leonard’s,  then  a  small  village  more 
than  a  mile  distant,  is  now  joined 
to  it  by  a  succession  of  terraces. 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  have 
nearly  doubled  their  population 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  climate  of  Hastings  varies 
greatly,  owing  to  the  situation  of 
the  town.  The  old  town,  and  all  the 
lower  range  of  houses  reaching  as 
far  as  Pelham  Place,  are  thoroughly 
sheltered  from  the  N.  and  E.,  and 
are  1  well  suited  to  the  most  delicate 
pulmonary  invalids  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring.’  —  Mackness.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  town  enjoy  a 
climate  far  more  bracing,  but  still 
milder  than  that  of  the  East  Kent 
watering-places.  St.  Leonard’s  is  in 
some  respects  better  situated  than 
either,  since  it  is  quite  as  warm  as 
the  lower  part  of  Hastings,  without 


being  overhung  by  the  cliff ;  but, 
being  quite  open  to  winds  between 
S.E.  and  S.W.,  is  often  anything  but 
a  genial  place. 

The  Castle  is  open  only  on  "week 
days  (small  admission  fee).  Its 
area,  now  laid  out  as  a  pleasure- 
ground,  covers  the  extreme  point  of 
the  W.  cliff.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
been  unusually  irregular,  owing  to 
the  cliff,  which  descends  sharply  on 
the  S.  side,  and  rendered  all  fortifi¬ 
cation  there  unnecessary.  The  main 
entrance  was  on  the  N.  side,  where 
the  groove  for  the  portcullis, .and  the 
hooks  for  the  gate-hinges,  still  re¬ 
main.  On  the  E.  side  are  fragments  of 
three  semicircular  towers.  W.,  a  cir¬ 
cular  and  square  tower  both  remain, 
still  of  considerable  height.  The 
most  interesting  remains,  however, 
are  those  of  the  Castle  Chapel,  which 
are  Trans. -Norm.  It  was  laid  open 
by  excavations,  1824  :  the  chancel- 
arch  is  a  reconstruction  of  ancient 
fragments.  The  stone  coffins  placed 
here  were  found  during  excavations 
made  in  1824.  In  this,  or  an  earlier 
chapel  within  the  castle,  Anselm 
consecrated  Robert  Bloet  Bp.  of  Lin¬ 
coln  (the  day  after  the  consecration 
of  Battle  Abbey,  Feb.  1 1,  io94\  while 
William  Rufus  was  detained  here 
by  contrary  winds.  The  chapel  it¬ 
self  was  independent  of  the  castle, 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  dean  and 
secular  canons  ;  a  similar  establish¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  to  that  which  once 
existed  in  the  castle  of  Dover  (IIdbk. 
Kent,  Rte.  2).  Thomas  a  Becket  was 
dean  of  this  chapel,  and  William  of 
Wykeham  held  one  of  its  canonries. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  castle.  Hastings  was  bestowed 
by  the  Conqueror  on  the  Count  of 
Eu,  who  may  have  erected  the  first 
fortress  here,  and  in  the  hands  of 
whose  descendants  it  remained  until 
the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.,  after 
which  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  many  Lords  of  the  Honour  were 
the  dukes  of  Brittany,  who,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  admitted 
as  castellans,  the  fortress  being  re- 
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tained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  said  that  the  castle  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  tournament  held 
in  England,  at  which  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  fair  daughter  Adela  pre¬ 
sided.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Pelham  family,  represented  by 
the  Earls  of  Chichester.  Within  a 
few  feet  of  the  outside  gate  is  the 
entrance  to  a  winding  passage,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  subterranean  dungeon— a 
chamber  of  circular  shape.  There 
are  holes  in  the  walls  which  may 
have  held  iron  staples,  and  recesses 
which  may  have  been  used  for  char¬ 
coal  fires.  The  dungeon  was  in¬ 
vestigated  and  described  by  Mr.  J. 
Lewis,  of  Shoreham,  in  1892. 

On  the  East  Cliff,  between  which 
and  the  castle  lies  the  old  town  of 
Hastings,  are  traces  of  a  great  em¬ 
bankment,  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  camp  before  his  march  upon 
Battle, — 

*  the  heights 

Where  the  Norm  an  encamped  him  of  old, 
With  Ms  bowmen  and  knights, 

And  his  banner  all  burnished  with  gold.’ 

Mr.  Lower  suggested,  however,  with 
far  more  probability,  that  the  camp, 
in  which  the  Normans  spent  the 
night  in  prayer  (as  they  tell  us  them¬ 
selves,  by  way  of  a  favourable  con¬ 
trast  with  the  shouts  and  ‘  drink- 
heils  ’  of  the  Saxons  at  Battle),  was 
on  low  ground,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  railway  station,  and  that  the 
East  Hill  embankment  was  an  out¬ 
post  for  observation. 

An  excellent  view  of  the  old  town 
is  gained  from  the  East  Clitf.  In  very 
clear  weather  the  opposite  coast  of 
Picardy  is  visible  from  here,  in¬ 
cluding  the  harbour  of  St.  Valery, 
whence  the  Conqueror’s  expedition 
set  sail.  In  the  summer  of  1797, 
owing  to  a  remarkable  atmospheric 
refraction,  the  whole  line  of  coast 
from  Calais  to  Dieppe  became  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  not  only  from  the 
cliff,  but  from  the  shore  below,  and 
appeared  as  near  as  if  seen  from  a 
vessel  a  short  distance  off  the  coast. 
(Phil,  Trans.,  vol.  88).  On  the  Minnis 


Rock,  East  Cliff,  are  three  caves  : 
and  near  at  hand  are  three  arch¬ 
ways  cut  in  the  rock,  apparently 
intended  as  the  openings  to  further 
excavations.  The  history  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  excavations  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute. 

There  are  still  a  few  wooden  houses 
in  the  old  town  worth  notice.  A 
strong  wall,  defending  the  seaward 
entrance  to  the  town,  ran  from  the 
Castle  Hill  to  the  E.  cliff ;  some  por¬ 
tions  of  it  still  exist  in  Bourne  Street 
and  George  Street. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Robertson  Street 

is  the  Albert  Memorial. 

Most  of  the  churches  are  quite 
modern  and  of  no  archaeological 
interest.  The  only  two  old  buildings 

are  All  Saints’  and  St.  Clement’s. 

All  Saints’  (restored  by  Butter¬ 
field)  stands  picturesquely  at  the 
head  of  the  old  town,  and  is  mainly 
Perp.  In  its  register  for  1619  appears 
the  baptism  of  Titus  Oates,  of  in¬ 
famous  memory,  who  was  born  here, 
and  whose  father  was  subsequently 
rector  of  All  Saints’.  In  the  ch.-yd. 

‘  Old  Humphrey  ’  was  buried.  St 
Clements ,  in  the  High  Street,  is  also 
Perp.  There  are  here  two  Brasses  : 
Thos.  Wekes,  died  1563,  and  John 
Barley,  1601.  The  font  also,  on  the 
panels  of  which  the  emblems  of  Our 
Lord’s  sufferings  are  carved,  deserves 
notice.  St.  Mary  in  the  Castle,  a 
Grecian  edifice,  with  a  theatrically 
arranged  inferior,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Pelham  Crescent,  has  wine- 
vaults  running  back  under  it,  en¬ 
tered  from  the  street  below.  Holy 
Trinity,  in  Robertson  Street,  has  a 
pentagonal  chancel,  and  good  Dec. 
windows.  Six  other  churches  have 
been  building  during  recent  years — 
including  one,  near  the  East  Cliff, 
for  the  use  of  the  fishermen. 

Hastings  can  boast  of  no  distin¬ 
guished  sons,  but  has  received  many 
remarkable  visitors.  Here  Lord 
Byron  wrote,  Aug.  1814,  ‘I  have 
been  swimming  and  eating  turbot 
and  smuggling  neat  brandies  and 
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silk  handkerchiefs,  and  listening  to 
my  friend  Hodgson’s  raptures  about 
a  pretty  wife  elect  of  his,  and  walk¬ 
ing  on  cliffs,  and  tumbling  down 
hills,  and  making  the  most  of  the 
dolce  far  niente  for  the  last  fortnight  !  ’ 
Campbell  lived  for  five  years  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  and  his  ‘  Address  to  the 
Sea  *  was  written  here.  Charles 
Lamb,  having  been  ‘dull  at  Worth¬ 
ing  one  summer,  duller  at  Brighton 
another,  and  dullest  at  Eastbourne 
a  third,’  ‘  did  dreary  penance  ’  dur¬ 
ing  another  at  Hastings.  ‘It  is  a 
place  of  fugitive  resort,  an  hetero¬ 
geneous  assemblage  of  sea-mews  and 
stockbrokers,  Ampliitrites  of  the 
town,  and  misses  that  coquet  with 
the  ocean.  If  it  were  what  it  was 
in  its  primitive  shape  it  were  some¬ 
thing.  I  could  abide  to  dwell  with 
Meshecli  ;  to  assort  with  fisher 
swains  and  smugglers.  I  like  a 
smuggler.  He  is  the  only  honest 
thief.’ — Essays  of  Elia.  Smugglers 
are  now  rare  at  blastings  as  else¬ 
where.  Caves  said  to  have  been 
used  by  them  exist  on  the  W.  or 
Castle  Hill.  They  are  known  as 
St.  Clement’s  Caves,  contain  some 
curious  statues,  and  are  lighted  up 
on  Thursdays  for  the  inspection  of 
curious  visitors. 

Among  modern  additions  to  this 
rapidly  growing  town  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  New  Town  Hall,  a  Gothic 
building  in  the  Queen’s  Road  :  the 

Recreation  Grounds  ;  the  White 
Rock  Baths  ;  the  School  of  Science 
and  Art ;  and  the  Alexandra  Park, 

opened  by  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  planted  a  tree  here,  in  1882. 

i  ST.  LEONARD’S -ON- SEA, 

which  was  begun  to  be  built  by  the 
late  Mr.  Burton  and  his  son  Decimus 
in  1828,  now  stretches  in  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  line  of  terraces  of  houses, 
facing  the  sea,  from  Hastings  W. 
beyond  the  West  Marina  Stat.  of  the 
London  and  Brighton  Rly.,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  2  m.;  the  whole  length 
of  the  sea  front  is  5  m.  The  best 
houses  are  in  Eversfield  Place  and  the 
Marina  ;  with  subscription  gardens 


and  archery  ground  stretching  up 
the  hill  behind,  and  an  iron  pier  in 
front  At  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Louis 
Philippe  spent  part  of  his  exile  in 
England.  In  the  Public  Gardens  is 
preserved  the  so-called  Conqueror’s 
Stone,  said  to  have  marked  the  grave 
of  Harold'.  Besides  the  Churches  of 
St.  Leonard  and  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen,  built  early  in  this  century, 
there  are  five  others  built  in  recent 
years.  St.  Paul’s,  near  the  top  of 
Warrior  Square,  is  of  handsome  de¬ 
sign  and  well  decorated.  Among 
public  buildings  worth  a  visit  may 
be  classed  a  large  Convent,  with  its 
Ch.  :  the  Public  Gardens,  and  the 
new  Assembly  Rooms. 


Excursions. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hastings  is 
rich  in  beautiful  walks  ;  and  drives 
and  railway  Excursions  may  be  made 
to  embrace  a  great  part  of  East 
Sussex. 

(a)  Walks  : — 

1.  Over  the  E.  hill  to  Ecclesbourne 

(1  m.),  where  a  narrow  valley  opens 
on  the  sea.  Visit  the  Coastguard 
Stat.  and  rocking- stone.  The  re¬ 
turn,  when  the  tide  is  well  out,  may 
be  by  the  beach. 

2.  To  Fairlight  Place  and  the 
Lovers’  Seat,  one  of  the  great  lions 
of  Hastings.  Fairlight  Place,  m. 
N.E.,  is  best  reached  by  the  main 
road,  whence  some  fields  open  to¬ 
ward  the  glen  that  descends  to  the 
sea.  This  is  very  picturesque,  with 
thickly  wooded  sides  and  a  tapestry 
of  wild  flowers.  At  the  head  of  the 
glen  is  the  dripping  well,  overhung 
by  an  enormous  beech- tree,  and 
bright  with  the  stars  of  the  golden 
saxifrage.  The  Lovers'’  Seat  is  a  ledge 
of  rock,  at  the  opening  of  the  glen 
(1.),  high  up  in  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
overlooking  the  sea  S.  of  the  glen. 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  stolen  inter¬ 
views  of  the  captain  of  a  revenue 
cutter  with  a  Kentish  heiress,  end¬ 
ing,  as  may  be  recorded  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  future  occupiers  of  the  seat,  in 
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a  happy  marriage.  The  return  to 
Hastings  may  be  along  the  clilf, 
making  the  walk  altogether  about 
5  m- 

Fair  light  Church  (2  m.  N.E. 

from  Hastings ;  a  public  conveyance 
runs  every  few  clays)  was  erected  in 
1845,  when  the  old  ch.  was  taken 
down.  Behind  it  stretches  up  Fair- 
light  Down ,  599  ft.,  the  highest  ground 
in  this  part  of  Sussex.  Here  General 
Roy,  who  inaugurated  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  made  his  first  observations  in 
1787.  The  sea-view  extends  from 
the  S.  Foreland  to  Beach y  Head  ; 
and  inland  is  very  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  high  ridge,  forming  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  downs,  is  that  along 
which  the  Conqueror’s  army  marched 
to  Telham  Hill,  visible  over  Battle. 

The  Old  Itoar  (2  m.  N.)  is  a  so- 
called  waterfall,  which  now,  how¬ 
ever,  roars  ‘gently  an  ’twere  any 
sucking  dove.’  ‘  Probably  no  one 
ever  visited  Old  Roar  without  being 
told  that  this  was  not  the  season  for 
the  water,  and  that  it  was  never 
known  to  be  so  dry  as  at  present.’ — 
Lost  Brooch.  The  situation,  however, 
is  picturesque,  and  the  walk  to  it 
very  pleasant.  Part  of  Ore  Place ,  close 
by,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John 
of'  Gaunt  K  Hollington  is  about  2] 
m.  N.W.  of  the  town.  Here  is  an 
E.  E.  church  built  among  the  woods, 
and  known  popularly  as  the  church 
in  the  wood.  Legends  affirm  that  his 
Satanic  Majesty  carried  the  church 
from  its  first  situation  to  this  place 
in  order  to  make  churchgoing  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  rapid  growth  of  sub¬ 
urban  Hastings  will  soon  deprive 
this  neighbourhood  of  its  former 
isolated  character. 

(6)  By  Rail  or  Omnibus,  Battle 
Abbey  may  be  reached  in  |  hour 
{ante)  ;  and  Pevensey  Castle  in 
a  little  more.  (Rte  6.)  The  least 
costly  way  is  by  public  waggonette 
or  omnibus. 

1  For  Normanliursf,  see  p.  12. 


(c)  Within  drives  of  Hastings  are — 
Crowhurst  Church,  5  m.  N.W.,  or 
3  m.  from  Battle.  It  stands  plea¬ 
santly  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
trees.  In  the  tower  window  are 
considerable  remains  of  stained 
glass.  Crowhurst  was  long  held  by 
the  Pelhams ;  and  in  the  tower 
door-case,  and  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  above,  occurs  the  well- 
known  Pelham  buckle,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  adopted  in  memory  of  the 
taking  of  the  French  King  at  Poic- 
tiers,  an  exploit  in  which  Sir  John 
Pelham  assisted.  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  once  noble  but  now  decayed 
yew  of  unknown  antiquity,  27  ft.  in 
circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground. 

S.  of  the  ch.  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  manor-house  of  late  E.  E. 
character.  It  was  a  small  parallelo¬ 
gram  with  a  porch  ;  and  contained 
only  three  rooms,  a  vaulted  ground 
floor,  a  large  room  above,  and  one  over 
the  porch,  perhaps  an  oratory.  The 
E.  window  of  the  large  room  has  very 
good  mouldings.  It  seems  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  present  remains 
constituted  the  whole  house,  or 
whether  there  was  a  hall  on  the  S. 
side,  in  which  case  the  existing  house 
would  be  the  only  solar,  or  private 
chamber.  ( Hudson  Turner .)  The 
builder  of  Crowhurst  is  thought  to 
have  been  Walter  de  Scotney,  owner 
of  the  manor  temp.  Hen.  III.  He  was 
chief  steward  of  Be  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  executed  in  1259, 
on  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  the 
Earl  and  his  brother.  {Suss.  Arch.  Coll.) 

Crowhurst  Place  (T.  Papillon,  Esq.) 
was  long  the  residence  of  the  Pel¬ 
hams. 

{d)  A  longer  drive  (or  20  min.  by 
rail,  Rte.  2),  will  take  the  traveller 
to  Winchelsea,  by  Guestling’  and 
Icklesham.  Guesiling  Church ,  which 
contained  some  interesting  monu¬ 
ments,  and  was  restored  in  1885, 
was  burnt  down  in  1890  :  the  outer 
walls  and  mullions  of  windows  only 
remaining.  The  Norman  arch  in 
the  N.  aisle  and  the  lectern  escaped 
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destruction.  The  building  was  re¬ 
opened  in  July,  1891.  Broomhcim 
Park,  adjoining,  is  an  ancient  seat 
of  the  Ashburnhams,  and  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  occupied  by  Sir  Anchitel  Ash- 
burn  ham,  Bart.  At  Maxfield  in  this 
parish  is  an  old  timbered  house 
worth  notice.  Maxfield  was  the 
birthplace  of  Greg.  Martin,  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Rheims  version  of  the 
Bible. — For  Icklesham  and  Win- 
chelsea,  see  Rte.  2. 

At  Pett,  1  m.  S.E.  of  Guestling.  is 
a  very  handsome  ch.,  erected  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  "Young,  the  wife  of 
the  incumbent.  A  disused  font  is 
preserved  in  the  churchyard.  Hence 
a  road  leads  over  Chick  Hill,  with  a 
wide  view,  to  Cliff  End,  the  point  at 
which  the  sandstone  of  Hastings 
suddenly  sinks  into  the  level,  leav¬ 
ing  an  open  marshy  coast  until  the 
chalk  reappears  beyond  Folkestone. 
The  solitude  of  Clift’ End  is  striking  ; 
and  the  scene,  wild  and  picturesque, 
will  repay  a  visit.  From  this  point 
the  opposite  French  coast  can  be 
sometimes  seen. 

The  Hastings  Sand,  of  which  the 
cliflts  consist,  is  the  formation  which 
in  various  strata  extends  over  the 
valley  of  the  Weald,  between  the  N. 
and  S.  chalk  ranges.  At  Hastings 
the  rock  is  white  and  friable,  and  re¬ 
sembles  the  blocks  on  the  common 
at  Tonbridge  Wells.  Its  beds  abound 
in  remains  of  fishes  ;  and  fragments 
of  the  Iguanodon  have  occasionally 
been  found.  This  white  sand  rock 
is  one  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  for¬ 
mation,  resting  immediately  on  the 
Tilgate  clay,  in  which  Dr.  Mantell 
first  discovered  some  of  the  greater 
saurians. 

(e)  Very  interesting  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Hurstmonceux  Cas¬ 
tle,  14  m.  from  Hastings  (Rte.  6). 

(/)  To  Bodiam  Castle  (12  m.),  a 
distance  which  will  be  slightly  in¬ 
creased  if,  as  may  easily  be  done, 

Brede  and  Nortliiam  are  taken 
in  the  way.  The  return  may  be  by 

Sedlescombe. 


The  Church  of  Westfield  (4  m. 
N.)  is  E.  E.,  but  of  no  great  interest. 
Near  the  church  is  an  Elizabethan 
Manor-house,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Pierce  family,  now  a  farm-house. 
Brede  Churchy  m.  N.E.  of  West- 
field)  is  more  important.  The  chan¬ 
try  S.  of  the  chancel  is  attached  to 
Brede  Place ;  and  was  enlarged  by 
Sir  Goddard  Oxen  bridge  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
French  workmen  are  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  him  ;  of  which 
the  flamboyant  traceries,  the  foliage 
over  the  entrance-door  and  in  the 
capitals  of  the  arch-piers,  were  the 
result.  All  these  exhibit  peculiar¬ 
ities  unlike  the  English  work  of  the 
time.  The  monument  of  Sir  God¬ 
dard  Oxenbridge,  d.  1537,  displays 
his  effigy  in  armour,  and  is  in  Caen 
stone,  like  the  additions  to  the 
chantry.  The  lo^al  folklore  respect¬ 
ing  Sir  Goddard  is  remarkable.  He 
was  a  cannibal  giant,  especially  fond 
of  young  children  ;  invulnerable  by 
metal,  and  only  to  be  killed  by  a 
wooden  saw,  with  which  instrument 
some  of  his  neighbours,  having  made 
him  drunk,  succeeded  in  sawing  him 
in  half.  There  are  brasses  (late 
15th  cent.)  to  members  of  the  Oxen¬ 
bridge  family  :  and  an  almsbox 
with  the  legend — Sarve  the  Lord, 
remember  the  poor,  1697.  The  re¬ 
storation  of  this  church  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1889. 

Brede  Place,  now  a  farm-house,  011 
the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  trout-stream  ‘  huddles  ’ 
along,  lies  1  m.  E.  of  the  ch.  It 
dates  mainly  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  cent.,  but  has  some  additions 
made  by  Sir  Goddard  Oxenbridge 
early  in  the  16th.  The  first  recorded 
possessors  of  Brede  were  the  Atte- 
fords,  in  whose  hands  it  continued 
until  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV, 
when  it  passed  to  the  Oxenbridges, 
who  rebuilt  the  house.  The  earlier 
portion  of  the  house  is  of  sandstone, 
and  the  rest  brick.  The  great  hall, 
and  the  apartment  S.  of  it,  deserve 
careful  notice ;  beyond  was  the 
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chapel,  two  storeys  in  height,  but 
entered  through  an  ante-chapel,  of 
one  only.  The  Caen  stone  work  and 
the  window  traceries  throughout 
should  be  compared  with  those  in 
the  Oxenbridge  chantry.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  house  is  fine. 
Brede  Place  was  long  a  favourite 
resort  of  smugglers,  who  managed  to 
produce  strange  noises  in  the  house 
and  about  it,  thus  scaring  away  the 
peasantry".  A  bridge  crossing  the 
stream  near  the  house  is  still  called 
Groaning  Bridge, 

In  Gilly  Wood,  on  the  turnpike-road 
to  Rye,  near  the  point  at  which  it  is 
crossed  in  proceeding  to  Northiam, 
is  a  deep  gill  ( gueule )  or  ravine,  like 
that  of  Old  Roar,  very  picturesque 
and  worth  visiting.  On  the  same 
road,  i  m.  toward  Udimore,  is  Great 
Sowdens  Wood,  1.,  in  which  is  a  large 
heronry :  400  nests  have  been  counted 
here.  TJdimore,  1  m.  E.,  was  so 
named,  says  tradition,  because, 
while  the  ch.  was  building  on  a 
different  site,  a  spirit  nightly  re¬ 
moved  the  stones,  crying  ‘  O’er  the 
mere  !  O’er  the  mere  !  ’  of  which 
Udimore  is  a  corruption.  The  name 
is  spelt  in  various  ways — Udymer, 
Odimore,  Oddimore,  &c.  Between 
Brede  and  Northiam  lies  Beckley- 
The  church  here  is  early  Dec.  It  was 
thoroughly  restored,  in  a  conserva¬ 
tive  spirit  in  1885  :  the  old  stone¬ 
work  was  replaced  wdiere  possible. 
The  Knelle  Chapel  (N.)  and  tower 
are  parts  of  the  original  edifice. 
The  ch.-yard  has  some  fine  chestnut- 
trees.  One  has  g.  circumference  of 
30  feet.  There  was  formerly  an 
iron  foundry  here,  where  cannon 
and  chimney-backs  were  manufac¬ 
tured. 

Continuing  our  route  to  IKTor- 
thiam  we  remark  rt.  (1  m.  from 
Northiam),  the  Well-House ,  an  old 
timbered  building,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  16th  cent.  ;  a  good 
specimen  of  a  yeoman’s  residence. 
It  has  a  large  hall,  now  used  as 
a  store-room,  with  a  central  fire¬ 
place.  Beyond  is  Brickwall  Park, 


and  opposite,  1.,  an  old  farm-house, 
said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
Abp.  Frewen  in  1588.  Brickwall 
(Edward  Frewen,  Esq.,  D.L.)  is  only 
to  be  seen  when  the  family  are  ab¬ 
sent.  It  was  purchased  in  1566  by 
Stephen  Frewen,  alderman  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  a  family  named  White, 
who  had  long  possessed  it.  His  son 
became  rector  of  Northiam,  and  had 
a  son  named  Stephen,  but  he  mani¬ 
fested  strong  puritanical  tendencies 
in  the  names  of  his  other  children — 
Thankful  and  Accepted,  of  whom 
the  first  became  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Keeper  Coventry,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  Abp.  of  York.  Accepted  was 
an  eager  Royalist,  and  consequently 
denounced  by  Cromwell,  who  set 
1000I.  on  his  head.  On  the  Restora¬ 
tion  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 
Brickwall  House  is  Elizabethan, 
with  some  additions  and  decorations 
temp.  Charles  II.  The  N.  front  re¬ 
remains  unaltered  ;  the  rest  is  of  the 
second  period.  The  chimneys  are 
richly  ornamented.  The  house  con¬ 
tains  some  interesting  portraits — 
Accepted  Frewen  the  archbishop, 
and  his  brother  Stephen,  by  Gerard 
Loest ;  their  father,  the  rector  of 
Northiam  ( Mark  Gerrard )  ;  Lord- 
Keeper  Coventry  and  his  second  wife 
{Jansen'),  presents  to  his  secretary, 
Thankful  Frewen  ;  Lady  Guldeforde 
{Holbein).  On  the  staircase  are  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  green  silk  shoes,  which 
she  took  off  under  the  oak  on  the 
village  green  (see  post )  ;  Abp.  Fre- 
wen’s  wheel  barometer  ;  and  a  cu¬ 
rious  finger-organ.  The  gardens  are 
pleasantly  old-fashiofied.  Fronting 
the  house  is  a  large  oak,  18  ft.  in 
circumference,  the  single  survivor  of 
an  avenue  the  width  of  the  house, 
planted  from  acorns  off  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  oak,  immediately  after  her 
visit  in  1573. 

Northiam  Church  was  much  en¬ 
larged  in  1835.  The  tower  is  the 
most  interesting  portion — Norm. — 
and  ‘  deserving  of  attentive  exami- 
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nation,  as  it  presents  some  features 
which  may  indicate  very  consider¬ 
able  antiquity.’ — Hussey.  The  coign 
stones  should  be  remarked.  There 
are  two  Brasses  :  Nicli.  Tufton,  1538 
(inscription  restored),  and  Robert 
Beuford,  rector,  1518.  The  Mauso¬ 
leum  belongs  to  the  Frewen  family, 
and  was  erected  in  j  846.  The 
Church  House  dates  apparently  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Dixter ,  in  this  parish,  is  an  old 
timbered  house,  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  repay  examination.  Tufton 
Place ,  now  a  farm-house,  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Tuftons,  afterwards 
Earls  of  Thanet. 

Adjoining  the  churchyard,  on  the 
village  green,  is  the  fragment  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Oak,  24  ft.  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Under  it,  Aug.  11, 
1573,  the  great  Queen  dined  in  her 
way  from  Hemstead  to  Rye.  Here 
she  changed  her  shoes,  those  she 
took  off  being  carefully  preserved  as 
relics  (see  ante).  Her  Majesty’s 
dinner  was  supplied  by  Mr.  George 
Bishopp,  whose  very  ancient  tim¬ 
bered  house  stands  opposite  the  oak, 
and  should  be  noticed.  In  the  small 
church  at  Ewhurst  (E.  E.  and  Dec.) 
is  a  font  of  Sussex  marble. 

&*BODIAM  CASTLE,  3  m.  N.W. 
of  North iam,  and  \\  m.  from  Ro- 
bertsbridge  station,  stands  on  a  slope 
above  (on  rt.  bank  of)  the  Rother. 
The  manor  became  the  property  of 
Sir  Edward  Dalyngrudge,  temp. 
Edw.  Ill,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  Wardeux.  Sir  Edward 
was  present  at  Crecy  and  Poictiers, 
and  afterwards  became  a  success¬ 
ful  plunderer  throughout  northern 
France.  He  obtained  a  license  to 
crenel  late  a  mansion  here  in  1386 
(9th  Rich.  II),  from  which  period 
the  building  dates.  The  male  line 
of  Dalyngrudge  soon  became  extinct, 
and  Bodiam  passed  to  the  Lewknor 
family,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
until  the  civil  war,  when  Sir  Lewis 
Lewknor  being  an  active  royalist, 
his  castle  of  Bodiam  was  dismantled 
by  Waller’s  troops.  The  ruins  have 


since  passed  through  many  hands  ; 
they  have  been  possessed  by  the 
Websters  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  by 
the  Fullers  of  Rose  Hill,  and  were 
purchased  in  1864  by  G.  Cubitt, 
Esq.,  M.P.  The  present  owner  is  the 
Right  Hon.  G.  Cubitt,  M.P. 

The  castle,  highly  picturesque, 
though  a  mere  shell,  is  surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat  filled  with  water 
from  numerous  springs  pouring  out 
of  the  hill-side.  It  is  nearly  square, 
with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle  ; 
and  square  towers  in  the  centre  of 
each  side  except  the  N.,  where  is  the 
great  gateway,  which  has  square 
macliicolated  turrets  on  each  side. 
This  is  approached  by  a  causeway, 
once  defended  by  a  barbican,  one 
wall  of  which  is  standing,  and  draw¬ 
bridge.  The  escutcheons  over  the 
main  entrance  are  those  of  Bodiam 
(the  Norman  possessor  who  held 
from  the  Count  of  Eu),  Dalyngrudge, 
and  Wardeux.  The  arrangements 
for  defence  should  especially  be 
noticed.  The  outer  portcullis  is 
still  visible,  and  within  the  vaulted 
passage  are  grooves  for  two  more. 
Instead  of  bosses,  the  groined  vaults 
under  the  gateways  have  circular 
perforations,  serving  as  machicoulis, 
through  which  melted  lead  might  be 
poured  down  on  the  assailants.  On 
the  top  of  the  meadow  opp.  the 
entrance  gate  there  is  a  remarkable 
echo. 

Within  are  the  remains  of  hall, 
kitchen,  chapel,  and  other  apart¬ 
ments,  carried  round  the  main  walls, 
leaving  an  open  court  in  the  centre. 
Opposite  the  main  gate  is  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  hall,  one  side  of  which 
is  removed.  The  kitchen  is  marked 
by  its  two  large  fireplaces  and  its 
oven  ;  all  are  constructed  of  tiles. 
From  the  corner  towers  staircases 
led  to  an  upper  series  of  rooms, 
lighted  from  the  court.  On  the  E. 
side  was  the  chapel.  Hurstmonceux 
(Rte.  6),  although  considerably  later, 
may  be  compared  with  Bodiam  in 
many  respects. 

Bodiam  Church ,  \  m.  distant  on 
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the  top  of  the  hill  (rest,  i860),  is 
E.  E.,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  From 
the  tower  a  fine  view  is  obtained. 

The  return  to  Hastings,  12  m., 
should  be  through  Sedlescombe, 
where  is  an  E.  E.  ch.  with  some  Perp. 
additions.  The  font  cover  (Perp.) 
deserves  notice.  There  are  several 
monuments,  mural,  and  iron  slabs, 
to  members  of  the  Bishop  family. 
The  reredos  (modern)  is  by  Earp. 
In  this  parish  Roman  coins  have 
been  found  in  an  ancient  cinder- 
field,  one  among  many  other  proofs 
that  the  Sussex  iron-stone  was 
worked  by  the  ‘  terrarum  domini.’ 
Also  numerous  coins  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor.  Leaving  Battle 
and  Crowhurst  to  our  rt.  we  can 
continue  our  road  either  via  Hol- 
lington  into  St.  Leonard’s  :  or  via 
Ore  into  Hastings. 


ROUTE  2. 

HASTINGS  TO  ASHFORD,  BY  WIN- 
CHELSEA,  RYE,  AND  APPLEDORE. 

(< South-Eastern  Railway.)  27 \  m. 

This  branch  line  serves  the  Marsh 
districts  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  The 
latter  part  of  the  tour  is  in  the 
latter  county,  but  as  it  may  be 
made  so  conveniently  from  Hast¬ 
ings  the  whole  district  is  here 
described.  (For  further  details  see 
Hdbk.  for  Kent.)  Leaving  Hastings 
(S.  E.  and  L.  B.  S.  C.  joint  station') 
we  reach  at 

2  m.  Ore  station.  The  old  Church 
(Perp.)  is  now  in  ruins  ;  a  new  one 
has  been  built  adjoining  it.  The 
Hastings  Cemetery  and  Sanatorium  are 
in  this  parish.  Ore  Place  (H.  J.  At¬ 
kinson.  Esq.)  replaces  an  old  14th 
cent.  Manor  House,  once  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster. 

Passing  through  tunnels  and  cut¬ 
tings  we  reach  at 


9  m.  Winchelsea  (Stat.).  This 
is  1  m.  W.  of  the  town  :  the  walk  is 
very  pleasant. 

There  are  not  many  trains  on  this 
branch  line,  but  the  tourist  may 
manage  to  combine  a  visit  to  Win¬ 
chelsea,  Camber,  and  Rye,  within 
seven  hours,  leaving  Hastings  after  an 
early  breakfast  about  9  a.m.,  walking 
from  Winchelsea  to  Rye,  and  reach¬ 
ing  Hastings  late  in  the  afternoon. 

&  WINCHELSEA  (Pop.  613)  one 
of  the  ‘  ancient  towns*  associated 
with  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  borough  until  the  Reform 
Act,  and  still  a  corporation  with  its 
mayor  (whose  civic  mace  (Tudor)  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  existence)  and 
jurats,  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
‘  triumphs  of  time  ’  to  be  found 
throughout  England.  Old  Winchel¬ 
sea  having  been  destroyed  by  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  sea,  a  new  town 
was  founded  on  higher  ground  by 
Edward  I,  but  this,  having  been 
repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  French, 
has  sunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
mere  village,  though  it  still  retains 
edifices  that  1  plead  haughtily  for 
honours  gone.’ 

The  site  of  Old  Winchelsea  (now 
submerged)  was  about  3  m.  S.E.  of 
the  new  town.  It  was  a  low,  fiat 
island  (Winchel’s-ea)  only  connected 
with  the  land  on  the  W.  side.  Here 
the  Conqueror  landed  on  his  return  * 
from  Normandy  to  commence  the 
siege  of  Exeter ;  and  here  landed 
two  of  the  knights  on  their  way  to  the 
murder  of  Becket.  It  was,  like  its 
successor,  one  of  the  ‘  more  noble 
members  ’  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  but 
had  been  granted  by  the  Confessor 
to  the  Norman  Abbey  of  Fecamp, 
with  which  monastery  Henry  III. 
exchanged  it  for  the  manor  of  Chel¬ 
tenham.  The  first  recorded  inun¬ 
dation  took  place  in  1236 ;  others 
succeeded  in  1250,  when  ‘  300  houses 
and  some  churches  were  drowned.’ 
Winchelsea  had  held  (like  the  other 
Cinque  Ports)  to  the  party  of  Simon 
de  Montfort ;  and  made  some  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  royal  authority  even 
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after  Simon’s  death  at  Evesham.  It 
was  taken,  however,  by  Prince 
Edward,  and  the  mass  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  massacred.  After 
this  desolation,  and  a  final  inunda¬ 
tion  which  effectually  drowned  the 
town  on  the  eve  of  St.  Agatha,  Feb.  4, 
1288,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the 
king  for  a  new  site,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  purchased  for  them  on  the  hill 
above,  then  a  rabbit-warren  belong¬ 
ing  to  Battle  Abbey,  Sir  John  Tre- 
goze,  and  others.  Here  a  new  town, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  150  acres, 
was  laid  out,  and,  in  consideration  of 
their  losses,  allotments  were  made 
to  the  townsmen  free  of  rent  for 
seven  years.  In  the  old  town  was  born 
Robert  de  Winchelsey,  afterwards 
Abp.  of  Canterbury,  the  great  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Edward  I  in  the  matter  of 
Church  revenues. 

The  fitness  of  the  site  for  the  new 
town  is  at  once  seen  on  climbing, 
from  the  Rly.  Stat.,  the  wooded  hill 
of  Higham  on  which  Winchelsea 
stands,  rising  sharply  out  of  the 
marshes,  and  looking  across  them  to 
its  sister  acropolis  at  Rye.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  Pipe-well ,  or  1  the 
Land  ’  gate,  or  1  Ferry  ’  gate  ;  on  it 
is  a  shield  with  the  word  ‘Helde,’ 
the  name  of  the  Mayor  of  Win¬ 
chelsea  (temp.  Henry  Y)  at  the  time 
of  its  construction,  when  it  had  been 
found  that  the  town  had  been  laid 
out  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  so  a 
more  contracted  line  was  permitted  ; 
this  gate  is  much  inferior  in  size  to 
the  others.  A  short  distance  within 
it  is  the  Town  Well,  under  a  hand¬ 
some  Gothic  canopy,  dated  1850 — 
the  only  modern  thing  in  the  town — 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  turn  of  the 
road  brings  us  to  the  ivy- clad  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  Church,,  in  the  centre  of  a 
square,  with  the  relics  of  the  old 
town  lingering  about  it. 

At  the  time  New  Winchelsea  was 
built,  the  rock  on  which  it  stands 
was  washed  by  the  tides  E.  and  N., 
and  the  harbour  was  one  of  first-rate 
importance,  the  Portsmouth  and 
Spithead  of  its  day.  The  town,  like 
others  founded  in  Gascony  and  else¬ 


where  by  Edward  I,  was  laid  out 
and  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
subdivided  into  39  squares  or  quar¬ 
ters,  by  streets  running  at  rt.  angles, 
an  arrangement  resembling  that  of 
a  Roman  town,  and  which  was 
also  found  by  the  Spaniards  ex¬ 
isting  in  Mexico.  The  town  was 
protected  by  the  natural  foi'm  of 
the  ground  except  on  the  W.  side, 
where  is  a  deep  trench  or  moat ; 
and  had  three  gates.  It  traded  largely 
in  wines  and  other  ‘  commodities,’ 
besiclesbeing  the  harbour  from  which 
English  troops  constantly  embarked 
for  the  'French  wars.  It  continued 
prosperous,  notwithstanding  con¬ 
stant  assaults  from  enemies  by  sea, 
of  which  it  has  experienced  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  English 
town,  until  the  middle  of  the  15th 
cent.,  when  the  sea  retired,  and  its 
commerce  came  to  an  end.  At 
Elizabeth’svisit  in  1573,  although  the 
town  was  still  full  of  stately  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  magistrates  managed 
to  make  so  brave  a  show  that  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  call  it  a 
1  little  London,’  there  were  not  more 
than  60  households  remaining.  From 
this  depression  Winchelsea  has  never 
recovered  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  has  disappeared  altogether  ; 
and  the  grey  old  relics  that  still  sur¬ 
vive  have  an  almost  spectral  charac¬ 
ter.  But  though  the  retirement  of  the 
sea  (it  is  now  2  m.  oft)  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  Winchelsea, 
the  assaults  from  foreign  enemies 
no  doubt  greatly  injured  the  town. 
8000  French  landed  here  in  1359, 
during  the  absence  of  Edward  III 
in  France,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  assembled  in  the  ch.  at  mass. 
The  king,  greatly  incensed,  at  once 
turned  his  arms  against  Paris  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  Winchelsea  was 
again  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
French  navy,  under  the  Comte  de 
St.  Pol.  In  1377  they  again  appeared 
off  the  coast  ;  took  Rye,  and  would 
have  taken  Winchelsea,  had  it  not 
been  bravely  defended  by  the  Abbot 
of  Battle  ;  who,  when  summoned  *  to 
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redeem,’  answered  that  ‘  he  saw  no 
need  to  redeem  that  which  was  not 
lost,’  and  repelled  their  assaults 
from  noon  to  evening  ;  when,  pre¬ 
vailing  nothing,  they  left  the  place 
as  they  found  it.  ‘  The  French  let 
fly  their  great  guns,’  says  Fuller, 
1  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  first  and 
last  time  they  were  ever  planted  by 
a  foreign  enemy  on  the  English  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  these  roared  so  loud  that 
they  lost  their  voice,  and  have  been 
(blessed  be  God)  silent  ever  since.’ 
But  this  is  incorrect.  Winclielsea 
was  again  taken  by  John  de  Vienne 
in  1380,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
nave  of  the  remaining  ch.  was  burnt 
on  this  occasion.  The  town  was 
attacked  and  fired  for  the  last  time 
by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  in  1449. 

On  August  29,  1350,  a  battle  took 
place  ofi  Winchelsea  between  the 
Spanish  fleet  returning  from  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  that  of  Edward  III,  who 
was  present  in  person.  The  Black 
Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt  were  also 
in  the  English  fleet,  the  latter  too 
young  to  bear  arms  ;  but  the  king, 
says  Froissart,  i  had  him  on  board 
because  he  much  loved  him.’  After 
Edward  had  cruised  for  three  days 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  the 
Spaniards  came  in  sight.  They  lost 
14  ships  in  the  action,  which  was 
1  well  and  hardly  fought.’  The  rest 
fled.  The  king  and  his  nobles  dis¬ 
embarked  at  Winchelsea  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  rode  to  the  mansion  t)pro- 
bably  Sir  William  de  Ecliingham’s 
at  Udimore)  where  Queen  Philippa 
awaited  him — ‘mightily  rejoiced  to 
see  her  lord  and  children.’  Her 
attendants  had  watched  the  whole 
of  the  battle  from  the  coast.  Between 
the  years  1760  and  1810  there  was  a 
temporary  revival  of  the  prosperity 
of  Winchelsea  by  the  establishment 
of  the  manufactures  of  cambric, 
lawn,  and  crape.  But  the  last- 
mentioned  year  saw  the  transference 
of  the  factory  to  Norwich. 

The  first  point  of  interest  in 
Winchelsea  is  the  *  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  (the  archbishop,  and  not 


the  apostle),  of  which  the  chancel 
with  its  side  aisles  only  remains, 
the  nave  having  been  destroyed, 
probably  by  John  de  Vienne  in  1380. 
The  whole  is  early  Dec.  (circ.  1300), 
and  the  most  important  building  of 
this  period  in  Sussex.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  particularly  well  placed,  speak¬ 
ing  architecturally,  for  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  spaqious  ch.-yd.  and 
with  no  houses  near  to  interrupt 
one’s  view  of  it.  The  chancel ,  with 
its  Dec.  sedilia,  diapered  at  the 
back,  and  fine  E.  windows,  was  re¬ 
stored  in  1850.  The  windows,  con¬ 
nected  by  an  inner  arcade  with 
blind  arches,  are  filled  with  a  tracery 
‘  of  foreign  rather  than  English  cha¬ 
racter’  (Cooper),  and  resemble  those 
of  Chartham  in  Kent  (Hdbk.  Kent, 
Rte.  7).  The  leafage  throughout 
the  church,  executed  during  the 
very  best  period  of  1  naturalism,’ 
deserves  the  most  careful  attention, 
and  the  corbel  heads  at  the  spring  of 
the  arches  are  not  less  curious.  The 
modern  flooring  tiles  were  copied 
from  a  few  of  the  original  ones 
which  still  remain  in  the  chancel. 
Throughout  the  church  Caen  stone 
and  Sussex  marble  were  used  in 
judicious  contrast.  The  nave ,  which 
is  swept  away,  extended  nearly 
across  the  churchyard.  The  ch.  is 
now  entered  from  the  ruined  tran¬ 
sept  by  a  porch  of  later  date,  over 
which  are  the  arms  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  triple  gable  of  the 
chancel,  ivy  covered,  groups  sin¬ 
gularly  with  the  ruined  transept  ad¬ 
joining.  These  fragments  are  of  the 
same  date  as  the  chancel. 

In  the  S.  aisle  was  the  Alard  chan¬ 
try,  originally  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Here  are  the  two  Alard 
tombs,  ranking  ‘  among  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  this  period  in  the 
kingdom.’  The  earliest  is  that  of 
Gervase  Alarcl ,  Admiral  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  in  1303  and  1306.  He  was 
living  at  the  time  the  ch.  was  built, 
and  probably  one  of  the  benefactors 
to  it.  (Cooper.)  His  effigy  is  cross- 
legged,  and  the  hands  clasp  a  small 
heart.  The  lion  at  his  feet,  half 
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rising,  yet  still  trodden  down,  turns 
his  head  growling.  In  the  canopy 
above  is  a  grotesque  head  with  oak- 
sprays  springing  from  the  mouth, 
admirably  designed.  At  the  angles 
of  the  canopy  are  the  heads  of 
(apparently)  Edward  I  and  Queen 
Eleanor. 

The  second  canopied  tomb  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  of  Sieplmi  Alard,  grandson 
of  Gervase,  and  Admiral  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  in  1324.  It  is  still 
very  fine,  but  not  equal  to  the  earlier 
one,  which  however  it  greatly  re¬ 
sembles.  Remark  the  head  with 
bat’s-ears,  above,  and  the  oak  leafage 
springing  from  them.  The  canopies 
of  both  these  tombs  deserve  careful 
study.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  may  be  somewhat  later  than 
the  effigies  themselves. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  aisle 
are  the  sedilia  and  piscinae  of  the 
chantry. 

In  the  N.  aisle  are  three  monuments ; 
a  knight  in  mail  armour,  a  lady,  and 
a  young  man  in  a  long  robe.  These 
are  all  thought  to  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alard  family.  The  tombs 
are  all  canopied  ;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  designs  with  those  in  the  S. 
aisle  will  show  that  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  same  artist.  On  the 
chancel  floor  is  the  brass  of  a 
civilian,  circ.  1440.  In  the  N.  aisle 
was  formerly  the  Farncombe  chan¬ 
try.  During  the  restoration  of  the 
church  a  bracket  (restored)  was  dis¬ 
covered,  which  probably  had  held 
a  figure  of  the  patron  saint,  and 
also  a  mutilated  stone  figure,  of  very 
graceful  workmanship.  Many  of  the 
original  tiles  were  also  discovered. 
There  was  until  1790  a  campanile 
S.W.  of  the  church.  This  was  re¬ 
moved  and  the  foundation  stones 
used  for  repairing  Rye  harbour. 
There  is  in  the  Choir  a  slab  (from 
which  the  brass  has  been  removed) 
which  was  taken  from  the  Alard 
chantry.  Beneath  were  found 
human  bones  and  a  bottle. 

Under  a  large  ash-tree  at  the 
W.  side  of  the  churchyard  Wesley 
preached  his  last  outdoor  sermon,  on 


his  visit  to  ‘  that  poor  skeleton  of 
ancient  Winchelsea,’  Oct.  7,  1790. 

There  were  two  other  churches  in 
Winchelsea  ;  St.  Giles’s  and  St.  Leo¬ 
nard’s,  ofwhich  there  are  no  remains. 
St.  Giles’s  was  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town.  It  was  in  ruins  in  1570,  and 
has  since  totally  disappeared  ;  the 
parish  has  been  united  with  St. 
Thomas’s  since  the  year  1500. 

The  Priars (Major  R.  C.  Stileman), 
not  far  S.E.  from  the  ch.,  should 
next  be  visited.  The  public  are  ad¬ 
mitted  only  on  Mondays.  The  ancient 
house  of  the  Franciscans  here  was 
pulled  down  about  1819,  and  the 
present  building  erected  ;  but  apart 
of  the  ruined  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
still  remains  in  the  grounds.  This  is 
the  choir,  terminating  in  an  apse, 
and  entered  by  the  original  arch, 
which  is  very  striking.  It  is  some¬ 
what,  though  perhaps  not  much, 
later  than  St.  Thomas’s  Church  ; 
and  is  very  picturesquely  situated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  cent,  the 
Friars  was  the  residence  of  two  re¬ 
markable  highwaymen,  George  and 
Joseph  Weston.  They  lived  here 
under  assumed  names,  and,  whilst 
robbing  the  country  in  all  directions, 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  at 
Winchelsea.  They  were  apprehended 
in  London,  after  robbing  the  Bristol 
mail,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  Sept. 

3>  U82- 

Of  the  house  of  the  Dominicans 
here  a  gable  only  remains.  The 
court-house  and  gaol,  N.  of  the 
churchyard,  are  ancient  relics,  but 
of  no  great  interest.  Besides  the 
Pipe-well  gate  already  noticed,  the 
New  Gate ,  on  the  road  to  Pett  and 
Fairliglit,  and  the  Strand  Gate  (also 
called,  incorrectly,  Land  Gate),  half¬ 
way  down  the  hill  looking  toward 
Rye,  both  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Edw.  I,  also  remain.  Few  remains 
are  more  striking  than  the  ‘  New  ’ 
gate  in  the  midst  of  green  fields,  half 
a  mile  S.W.  of  the  church.  At  the 
Strand  Gate  Edward  I  nearly  lost 
his  life  soon  after  the  town  was 
built.  At  this  point  it  was  fortified 
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by  bulwarks  of  earth,  along  which 
the  king  was  riding,  and  looking  at 
his  fleet  below,  when  his  horse, 
frightened  by  a  windmill,  leapt  clear 
over  the  bulwark.  All  within  gave 
up  the  king  for  dead  ;  but  the  horse, 
after  slipping  a  considerable  distance, 
did  not  fall  ;  and  Edward  rode  safely 
back  through  the  gate.  Winchelsea 
possessed  two  hospitals.  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s,  near  the  New  Gate  has 
totally  disappeared.  Of  the  other, 
St.  John’s,  a  few  remains  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  place  where  the  roads 
branch  off  to  Pett  and  Icklesham. 

A  curious  old  building  at  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  square  in  which  the 
church  stands  was  formerly  the  gaol , 
and  is  said  to  have  been  also  the 
town  hall. 

Winchelsea,  as  a  heritage  of  its 
former  importance  possesses  a  Mayor 
(elected  on  Easter  Monday),  twelve 
jurats,  a  Town  Clerk  and  twelve 
other  officials.  One  of  them  is  the 
Water  Bailiff,  wTho  has  a  Silver 
Oar  as  his  badge  of  office.  The 
most  ancient  municipal  documents 
still  existing  are  the  records  of  the 
town  accounts  beginning  at  Easter. 
1388.  Vaults  exist  in  many  places 
under  the  town,  which  seem  to  be 
the  cellars  of  houses  now  destroyed. 

[Icklesham  Church  (St.  Nicholas, 

1 1  m.  W.  of  Winchelsea)  has  a 
Norman  tower,  nave  and  aisles,  and 
Trans,  chancel  and  aisle  arcades. 
The  nave  pillars  have  enriched 
capitals,  and  the  S.  aisle  three  early 
circular-headed  windows.  The  E. 
window  is  modern.  Beyond  it,  on 
White  Hart  Hill,  is  a  striking 
view  looking  over  Rye  toward 
Romney.] 

The  walk  or  drive  from  Winchelsea 
to  Rye,  about  3  miles,  is  not  to  be 
commended  on  the  score  of  beauty, 
since  the  road  passes  through  the 
salt  marshes.  About  half-way  (but 
lying  off  the  road,  seaward)  are  the 
remains  of  Camber  Castle,  one  of 
those  small  fortresses,  like  Deal, 
Walrner,  and  Sandown,  built  by 
Henry  VIII  for  the  defence  of  the 


coast  in  1531.  It  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  an  older  building.  The  de¬ 
vices  of  the  rose  and  cross,  and  rose 
and  crown,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
keep,  or  central  part  of  the  Castle. 
The  Castle  was  controlled  by  a  cap¬ 
tain,  eight  soldiers  and  six  gunners. 
Like  its  Kentish  brothers,  it  has  a 
central  tower,  surrounded  by  smaller 
ones,  which  are  connected  by  cur¬ 
tains.  It  was  dismantled  in  1642, 
but  retains  perhaps  more  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  condition  than  either  of  the 
others.  The  sea,  which  once  washed 
its  walls,  has  now  retired  to  some 
distance. 

Beyond  Camber  Castle,  on  this 
road,  the  tourist  will  gain  the  best 
view  of  Rye,  itself  a  contemporary 
of  Old  Winchelsea,  and  therefore  far 
more  ancient  than  the  new  town, 
opposite  which  it  stretches  along  on 
its  irregular  height  ;  whilst  the 
varied  lines  of  its  roofs  and  house- 
fronts  are  broken  by  the  square 
tower  of  the  ch.,  and  by  that  of 
William  de  Ypres  rising  beyond  it. 

11  m.  Rye  (Stat.). 

&  EYE  (Pop.  3,871),  like  Win¬ 
chelsea,  has  been  deserted  by  the 
sea,  which  is  now  2  m.  off,  but  its  har¬ 
bour  is  still  of  some  importance,  and 
has  on  its  W.  bank  a  branch  rly.  ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  three  rivers 
Rother,  Brede,  and  Tillingham, 
which  here  unite  their  waters. 

History. 

Rye,  like  Winchelsea,  was  granted 
by  the  Confessor  to  Fecamp,  and  was 
resumed  by  Henry  III.  It  became 
at  an  early  period  one  of  the 
1  ancient  towns  ’  annexed  to  the 
Cinque  Ports  ;  and,  like  other  towns 
on  this  coast,  suffered  much  from 
French  invasions,  particularly  in 
1377,  when  it  was  almost  burnt  to 
the  ground.  Pestilence  and  plague 
also  visited  it  severely  at  different 
times — the  combined  result  of  its 
crowded,  seafaring  population,  and 
of  the  miasma  from  the  adjoining 
marshes.  After  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  a  large  body  of 
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Huguenots  took  refuge  here  ;  as  did 
others  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  some  of  whose 
descendants  still  remain  in  the 
town.  Rye  seems  to  have  flourished 
under  the  Commonwealth,  ioo  ships 
of  the  line  came  up  to  the  Port  at 
that  date  :  and  the  import  duty  of 
one  half  year  amounted  to  800 1.  of 
our  present  money  (see  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  on  4  Rye  under 
the  Commonwealth’). 

Elizabeth  and  Charles  II  both 
visited  Rye.  The  first  and  second 
Georges  were  driven  into  the  port 
by  stress  of  weather,  and  detained 
here  some  days.  The  sitting-room 
and  bed-room  of  George  II  are  still 
shown  in  a  house  at  the  S.W.  corner 
of  Middle  Street. 

The  single  4  illustration  ’  of  Rye  is 
a  bright  one.  John  Fletcher,  the 
dramatist,  literary  brother  of  Beau¬ 
mont,  was  born  here  Dec.  20,  1579. 
His  father,  Richard  Fletcher,  after¬ 
wards  bishop,  successively,  of  Bristol, 
Worcester,  and  London,  was  at  that 
time  vicar  of  the  town. 

There  are  three  points  of  much 
interest  in  Rye — the  Church.,  the 
Ypres  Tower,  and  the  Laud  Gate. 

The  cruciform  Church  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  is  said  to  be  the  largest  parish 
ch.  in  England,  and  it  well  deserves 
the  most  careful  examination.  The 
earliest  portions  are  the  central 
tower  ;  the  transepts  ;  and  the  plain 
circular  arches  opening  into  them 
from  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  These  are 
early  Norm.  In  both  transepts  are 
fragments  of  a  Norm,  arcade  with 
zigzag  mouldings.  The  nave  is 
Trans.  -  Norm.  The  chancel  has 
chapels  on  either  side  :  these  were 
long  closed,  but  are  now  opened  ; 
under  one  is  placed  the  organ,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  W.  end,  where  a 
fine  Dec.  window  was  obscured  by 
it.  The  great  E.  window  is  rich 
Perp.,  as  is  the  window  of  the  S. 
chapel ;  the  other  is  Dec.  The  carved 
mahogany  altar-table  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  one  of  the  Armada 
ships,  and  to  have  been  given  to  this 


ch.  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  for  the  tradition,  it  is  certainly 
not  older  than  William  III.  Another 
tradition  states  that  it  was  taken 
from  a  Spanish  ship  by  a  privateer 
belonging  to  some  persons  from 
whom  a  citizen  of  Rye  named  Lamb 
purchased  it  and  presented  it  to  the 
church.  Within  the  rails  is  the 
Brass  of  Thomas  Hamon  (i6c>7\ 
M.P.  and  six  times  mayor  of  Rye. 
The  N.  or  St.  Clare’s  Chapel  is  E.  E. , 
and  must  originally  have  been  very 
striking.  On  one  side  is  a  row  of 
two-light  lancet  windows,  inter- 
closed.  the  splays  of  which  are 
pierced  for  a  gallery  which  passes 
through  the  wall  ;  on  the  other  side, 
arches  open  to  the  main  chancel. 
It  has  also  a  good  modern  E.  win¬ 
dow.  Here  is  the  monument  of 
Allen  Grebell,  who  4  fell  by  the  cruel 
stab  of  a  sanguinary  butcher,  March 
17th,  1742.’  He  was  killed  in  mis¬ 
take  for  a  Mr.  Lamb,  his  brother-in- 
law,  with  whom  the  4  sanguinary 
butcher’  had  quarrelled.  The  S.  or 
St.  Nicholas’  Chapel ,  long  used  as  a 
school-room,  has  also  had  its  E. 
window  restored.  The  Perp.  flying 
buttress  at  the  E.  end,  without, 
should  not  be  unnoticed.  The  di¬ 
versity  of  styles  in  this  ch.  is  said  to 
be  owing  to  the  destruction  caused 
at  different  periods  on  the  occasion 
of  invasions  by  the  French.  It  is 
noticeable  how  on  each  occasion  of 
4  restoration  ’  the  previous  work 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  rather 
than  repaired. 

The  clock,  the  bells  of  which  are 
struck  by  a  pair  of  fat  golden  cherubs 
placed  under  a  canopy  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  tower,  is  said,  like  the 
altar,  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if 
it  be  so  old  :  it  is  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  the  most  ancient  clock  in 
England  still  actually  doing  its 
work.  The  weight  swings  into  the 
central  tower.  There  are  eight  bells 
dating  from  1775  ;  six  old  ones  were 
then  recast  and  two  fresh  ones  added  ; 
each  bears  a  quaint  inscription  in 
verse— they  are  worth  examining. 
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The  churchwardens’  accounts  date 
back  to  1513,  and  the  registers  to 
1538  ;  the  visitor  who  can  get  per¬ 
mission  to  examine  these  records 
will  find  them  full  of  interest.  The 
wardens’  accounts  illustrate  fully 
the  history  of  an  old  English  parish 
Church. 

The  Ypres  Tower,  pronounced, 
locally,  the  ‘Wipers’  tower  (!),  at 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  town,  was  built 
by  Wm.  de  Ypres,  Earl  of  Kent, 
temp.  Stephen.  It  was  both  a 
watch-tower  and  a  tower  of  defence, 
since  the  sea  once  flowed  close  under 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  It  has 
since  served  as  the  gaol  and  as  a 
museum.  The  tourist  should  pass 
beyond  this  tower  to  the  path  by  the 
river,  where  he  will  get  a  good  notion 
of  the  position  of  Rye,  which  was 
the  entrance  from  the  London  road. 
The  view ,  in  clear  weather,  stretches 
over  Romney  Marsh  to  the  cliffs  of 
Folkestone  and  Dover.  In  this 
tower,  according  to  local  tradition, 
was  a  torture  chamber,  in  which  the 
torture  of  ‘  the  boot  ’  was  inflicted  on 
criminals. 

The  Land  Gate,  on  the  London 
Road,  N.E.  of  the  town,  is  the  only 
one  remaining,  and  deserves  a  visit. 
There  were  formerly  two  other  gate¬ 
ways — viz.  the  Postern  Gate,  de¬ 
molished  in  1736,  and  the  Strand 
Gate,  pulled  down  in  1815. 

In  Mermaid  Street  are  some  re¬ 
mains  of  a  storehouse  built  (1689) 
by  Samuel  Jeake,  a  member  of  an 
ancient  Rye  family,  who  printed  the 
Charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  1  The  foun¬ 
dation  stone,’  he  says  in  his  Diary, 

‘  was  laid  precisely  at  noon,  under  a 
position  of  heaven  ’—which  is  pro¬ 
bably  that  figured  in  a  horoscope, 
still  to  be  seen  carved  on  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  former  Mermaid  Inn,  in 
this  street,  had  some  carved  wains¬ 
coting.  There  were  formerly  other 
remarkable  old  houses  here. 

S.  of  the  churchyard  is  a  stone 
building  (14th  cent.\  supposed  to 
have  been  the  chapel  of  the  Car¬ 
melites.  That  of  the  Augustine 


Friars  is  on  Conduit  Hill,  and  is  now 
used  by  the  Salvation  Army  as  their 
‘  barracks.’ 

The  tourist  may  also  notice  the 
old  School  House  (1636)  in  the 
High  St.  ;  the  old  houses  in  West 
St.  ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Well — 
with  an  inscription  dated  1588. 
This  queen  being  much  pleased 
with  the  loyalty  shown  by  the 
populace  gave  to  Rye  the  name 
of  Rye  Royal.  The  visitor  who 
wishes  to  read  a  full  account  of  this 
quaint  and  ancient  borough  had 
better  procure  a  copy  of  Ancient 
Rye,  by  A.  T.  Saville,  published  by 
Adams,  7  High  St.  :  let  him  read 
therein  the  romantic  legend  of 
Turkeycock  Lane  (p.  25).  At  the 
Town  Hall  the  old  pillory  is  pre¬ 
served.  The  site  of  the  Mint  is  still 
pointed  out. 

On  a  hill  about  |  m.  N.  from  Rye 
is  the  Church  of  Playden,  E.  E.  with 
some  Norm,  fragments.  Near  the  N. 
doorisaslab  having  on  it  two  barrels, 
with  a  brewer’s  fork  and  mash-stick 
crossed,  and  the  inscription,  ‘Hieris 
begraven  Cornelis  Roetmanns — bidt 
voer  de  ziele  ’  (Pray  for  the  soul). 
It  is  of  the  15th  cent.  The  material 
of  the  slab  is  the  carboniferous  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  hills  near  Liege,  a 
curious  proof  that  the  brewer  had 
not  forgotten  his  native  country. 
There  is  another  Flemish  slab  in  All 
Saints’  Church,  Hastings.  Many 
Walloons  who  settled  in  Sussex  are 
known  to  have  come  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Liege.  In  an  old  oak  near 
Playden  churchyard  was  formerly 
fixed  a  tar-barrel,  used  as  one  of  the 
chain  of  beacons  from  the  coast  in¬ 
land  ;  the  view  from  this  spot  is 
very  extensive. 

Iden,2im.  N.  of  Rye,  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book.  It  is  on  the 
confines  of  Kent,  and  claims  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Jack 
Cade,  the  Kentish  rebel,  at  the  hand 
of  Alexander  Iden  (or  d’Iden),  ‘  the 
poor  Esquire  of  Kent  that  loves  his 
King,’  of  Shakspeare.  Of  the  Mote , 
the  traditional  residence  of  the 
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family  of  Iden,  only  a  fragment  re¬ 
mains,  but  the  moat  which  sur- 
lounded  it  can  still  be  clearly  traced. 
The  Chut ch  of  All  Saints  is  a  stone 
building  in  the  Perpendicular  Style, 
with  some  Norman  remains  in  the 
N.  wall  of  the  tower.  It  consists  of 
nave  of  three  bays,  N.  aisle,  chancel 
and  Manor  chancel  (formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  ‘the  Mote’  estate),  S. 
porch  and  W.  tower  containing  a 
fine  peal  of  six  bells.  It  contains  a 
veiy  perfect  and  interesting  brass 
to  the  memory  of  Walter  Seller,  a 
rector  of  the  parish  in  the  14th 
cent.  The  registers  date  from  1559. 
Peasemarsh,  on  its  hill,  2  m.  W. 
of  Iden,  is  Norm,  and  E.  E.  Notice 
the  chancel  arch  (N.)  with  quaint 
corbels ;  the  piscina  ;  the  hagioscope, 
and  the  lepers’ window.  The  church 
is  almost  surrounded  by  a  woodland 
district. 

Leaving  Rye,  the  railway  crosses 
the  Rother  by  a  remarkable  swing 
bridge,  and  enters  on  the  great  level 
of  Romney  Marsh.  Notice  on  E.  the 
very  plain  church  of  East  Guildford 
— or  Guldeford — which  gives  name 
to  the  marsh  district  of  Guildford 
Level.  The  building  is  mainly  of 
brick,  with  some  few  remains  of 
Perp.  work.  Notice  the  oak  pillars 
supporting  the  roof.  It  is  only  to 
be  approached  in  a  boat  at  times, 
affording  a  strange  contrast  to  Piay- 
den  (with  which  it  is  ecclesiastically 
united),  placed  nearly  opposite  on  a 
picturesque  wooded  hill.  2  m.  be¬ 
yond  E.  Guildford  we  enter  the 
county  of  Kent,  but  as  the  journey 
is  so  easily  made  from  Hastings  we 
continue  the  description  of  the 
route  as  far  as  Ashford. 

We  now  traverse  the  district  of 
Romney  Marsli  Hdbk.  toKent), 
and  reach  at  18  m.  A.pplecloi?e 
(pop.  825),  an  important  junc¬ 
tion  whence  the  lines  to  Lydd, 
Romney  and  Dungeness  branch 
off.  The  village  is  nearly  2  m. 

W.  of  the  station.  It  stands  on 
high  ground,  the  very  verge  of  the 
Weald,  and  the  extreme  E.  point  of 

[Swss&c.] 


the  great  Andred’s  wood,  fragments 
of  which  (buried  roots  and  branches) 
are  still  discovered  in  a  tract  called 
the  Bowles  (Sax.  dcelan,  to  divide). 
The  Rother,  which  now  passes  S.  of 
Appledore,  anciently  ran  hence 
across  the  marshes  to  Romney  ;  and 
it  was  up  this  channel  (from  Rom¬ 
ney)  that  the  Danish  pirates,  under 
Hasten,  passed,  when  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  at  Appledore  in 
894. 

The  ch .,  which  stands  close  beside 
the  Military  Canal,  is  ded.  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  niches  for  whose 
effigies  adorn  the  handsomeWr.  front. 
It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
castle  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
138°?  but  the  tower  is  plainly  Norm, 
with  Perp.  insertions,  and  a  thick 
covering  of  ivy  veils  some  unusual 
masonry,  especially  in  a  projection 
from  the  N.  side  of  the  nave,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Northiam,  Sussex  (Rte. 
V’  .wk\ch  may  be  Saxon.  On  the 
S.  side  is  a  chantry  with  tomb,  be¬ 
lieved  to  belong  to  the  extinct  family 
of  Horne,  of  Horne  Place.  The  ch. 
was  partially  restored  by  the  late 
Abp.  Sumner,  and  contains  a  good 
Perp.  font,  with  the  royal  arms  and 
the  arms  of  the  see.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  fine  oak  screen  :  the 
registers  date  back  to  1538. 

At  Horne  Farm  (1  m.  N.W.  of  the 
ch.,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the 
old  manor-house)  is  a  late  Dec. 
chapel.  The  house  is  modern,  but 
the  chapel  retains  its  original  win¬ 
dow-frames  and  its  open  roof  with 
carved  brackets,  and  has  a  groined 
vault  beneath. 

[2  m.  W.  of  Appledore  is  Ebony, 
where  the  present  very  small  ch.  is 
the  second  in  succession  to  a  larger 
one  built  by  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury.  3  m.  S.W.  of 
Ebony  is  Wittersham,  with  a 
good  Perp.  ch .,  the  living  of  which 
was  once  held  by  Beil  by  Porteus, 
afterwards  Bp.  of  London.  Stone 
lies  3  m.  E.  of  Wittersham  ;  the 
ch.  (restored)  has  a  good  Perp. 
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tower.  The  three  parishes  form  the 
Isle  Of  Oxney,  a  district  6  m. 
long,  3  m.  broad,  lying  between  two 
branches  of  the  Rother  (one  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  the  Tweed  \  and 
famous  for  its  fertile  cattle-feed¬ 
ing  marshes.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot, 
and  has  a  literary  institute  and  a 
horticultural  society,  whose  flower- 
shows  are  of  some  celebrity.  In  the 
garden  of  the  vicarage  at  Stone  is 
preserved  an  ancient  altar  (Brito- 
Roman?^,  which,  before  its  removal 
there,  had,  time  out  of  mind,  been 
kept  in  the  ch.  It  had  figures  of 
oxen  on  its  four  sides,  only  one  of 
which  is  now  perfect.  At  the  foot 
is  an  iron  ring,  for  securing  the 
victims  (?)  ;  and  vestiges  of  the  iron 
lining  to  the  basin  existed  until  very 
recently.  This  altar  seems  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  name  of  the  district,  ‘  Ox¬ 
ney  ’ — the  cattle-island.] 

Beyond  Appledore,  the  railway 
crosses  the  Military  Canal  and  leaves 
the  marshes. 

At  20  m.  see  Henardington,  i 

m.  W.  Near  the  church ,  which  has  a 
curious  wooden  tower,  is  a  British 
earthwork  of  considerable  size,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  narrow  causeway  with 
a  second  in  the  marsh  below.  The 
forms  of  both  are  irregular. 

The  Church  of  Woodclllirch, 

m.  N.W.,  is  E.  E.  and  lias  some  re¬ 
mains  of  stained  glass.  It  has  been 
well  restored.  Brass  :  Nicliol  de 
Gore,  c.  1320;  the  figure  wears  the 
‘  eucharistic vestments, ’and  isplaced 
in  the  midst  of  a  floriated  cross.  In 
this  ch.  is  buried  Simon  de  Wood- 
church,  present  with  Edward  I  at 
the  siege  of  Carlaverock,  and  re¬ 
nowned  as  ‘  Malleus  Scotorum  ’ — 
‘  Hammer’  of  the  Scots.  There  is  a 
good  tomb  of  Bethersden  marble  to 
Sir  E.  Waterhouse,  1591.  The  font 
appears  to  be  Norman. 

Close  to  the  line  on  W.  at  20  m.  is 
the  ch.  of  Warehorne,  a  large  E.  E. 


building  with  Perp.  tower  (restored). 
Some  remarkable  painted  glass  in 
this  church  is  described  in  Arch. 
Cant.  vol.  iv.  There  is  a  Brass  to 
Thomas  Jekyn,  rector  1483. 

21  m.  Ham  Street  (Stat.). 

Just  beyond  the  station  on  N.  is 
the  ch.  of  Orlestone,  a  very  small 
building.  Eastward,  along  the  line 
of  the  Military  Canal,  are  Ruckinge, 
Bilsington,  and  Bonnington. 

At  Bilsington  are  some  remains 
of  a  priory  of  Augustinian  canons, 
founded  about  1253  by  John  Mansell, 
Henry  Ill’s  great  counsellor — ‘the 
wealthiest  clerk  in  Christendom  ’ — 
who  entertained  the  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  at  a  dinner  of 
which  the  first  course  consisted  of 
700  dishes.  The  Priory  stands  on 
high  ground,  having  a  good  view 
over  the  marsh.  Part  of  the  ancient 
buildings  have  been  worked  into  the 
present  farm-house.  Near  the  church 
is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
R.  W.  Cosway,  a  Kentish  celebrity 
of  the  Reform  Bill  period,  killed  by 
a  stage  coach  accident  in  1834. 

At  Bonnington,  the  very  small 
ch.  is  ded.  to  St.  Runwald  ;  a  window 
in  the  nave  contains  some  good 
ancient  glass.  ^  m.  E.  are  the  ruins 
of  Hurst  chapel,  near  which  was 
Hurst  House ,  the  Jacobite  refuge 
(Hdbk.  Kent,  Rte.  14.) 

At  25  m.  on  W.  is  Kingsnorth, 

where  a  branch  of  the  Stour  takes  its 
rise.  The  ground  is  very  marshy, 
and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  several 
old  houses  in  the  parish  are 
moated. 

27  £  m.  Ashford  Junc.  (Hdbk. 
Kent,  Rte.  2).  Railways:  to  London 
and  Dover  ;  to  Canterbury,  Rams¬ 
gate,  and  Margate  (S.E.)  ;  to  Maid¬ 
stone,  Sevenoaks  and  London  (L. 
C.  D.). 
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LONDON  TO  BRIGHTON,  BY  CROY¬ 
DON  AND  REDHILL  JUNCTION 

[worth,  hurstpierpoint]. 

(London,  Brighton,  and  South- Coast 
Railway .) 

50]  m.  from  London  Bridge  to 
Brighton.  West-end  Stations  at 
Victoria,  and  Addison  Road,  Ken¬ 
sington. 

For  the  route  from  either  of  the 
above  stations  to  Horley  (25 1  m.) 
see  Handbook  for  Surrey.  The  dis¬ 
tances  given  are  from  London 
Bridge  ;  from  Victoria  they  are  \  m., 
and  from  Kensington  1  m.  more. 

1  m.  beyond  Horley  the  line 
enters  on  the  Weald  clay ;  and 
shortly  after  passing  G-atwick  Stat. 
and  racecourse  we  enter  the  county 
of  Sussex. 

29}  m.  Three  Bridges  Junct. 
Stat.,  named  from  the  numerous 
bridges  which  here  cross  the  little 
river  Mole.  On  E.  is  the  line  to  East 
Grinstead  (Rte.  8)  and  Tonbridge 
Wells  (Rte.  1) :  on  W.  is  the  Branch 
to  Horsham  ;  connecting  this  line 
with  the  main  line  to  Chichester 
and  Portsmouth. 

[About  1  m.  by  footpath  by  the 
line  and  across  fields  S.E.  of  Three 
Bridges  station  is  the  little  Church  of 
£  Worth,  well  known  to  archaeolo¬ 
gists  from  its  affording  the  only 
perfect  specimen  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
ground-plan  that  remains.  It  stands 
very  picturesquely  on  a  rising- 
ground,  encircled  by  trees.  The 
lich-gate,  through  which  the  church¬ 
yard  is  entered,  N.W.,  is  of  some 
antiquity.  A  pleasant  avenue  of 
trees  leads  up  to  the  north  porch 
(1886).  The  ch.  itself  is  cruciform, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  N.  and  S. 
transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  apse  at  the  E.  end.  The  walls 
are  built  of  roughly  squared  stones, 


and  rubble.  The  nave  and  transepts, 
have  external  quoins  of  long-and- 
short  work.  The  great  Saxon  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  of  course  the  external 
bands  of  stone,  one  of  which  was 
carried  as  a  stringcourse  round  the 
whole  building  at  half  the  height 
of  the  walls.  This  is  supported  by 
pilasters  of  irregular  long-and  short 
work,  which  rest  in  their  turn  on  a 
projecting  double  course  of  stone. 
This  base  is  in  two  stages,  of  which 
the  upper  recedes,  and  1  reminds  us 
of  the  graduate  plinths  in  classical 
architecture,  from  which  it  may  have 
been  derived  through  debased  ex¬ 
amples  existing  in  this  country.’ — 
W.  S.  Walford ,  in  Suss.  Arch,  Coll. 
The  stringcourses  of  nave  and  chan¬ 
cel  are  of  different  heights  —  possibly 
a  proof  that  the  two  portions  were 
not  built  at  once.  Stringcourse,  base, 
and  pilasters  are  now  defective  in 
many  parts.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  pilasters  were  ever  carried 
above  the  stringcourse,  although  at 
Corhampton,  Hants,  they  reach 
quite  to  the  roof.  These  stone 
bandings  are  thought  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  earlier  wooden 
churches,  some  features  of  which 
were  thus  copied  in  stone:  the  N. 
wall  of  the  nave  and  the  S.  transept 
were  rebuilt  in  1869. 

The  doorways,  W.  and  S.,  are 
insertions  of  the  Dec.  period.  The 
chancel  arch  had  some  rude  orna¬ 
ment  ;  those  of  the  transepts  are 
quite  plain.  In  the  E.  side  of  N. 
transept  is  the  only  window  that 
can  be  original  (IE.  S.  Walford ),  small, 
and  semicircular.  In  the  Dec.  win¬ 
dow  over  the  W.  door  are  the  arms 
of  De  Warrene.  In  the  nave  are  three 
very  curious  Norman  windows.  The 
font  is  remarkable,  and  formed  of  two 
basins,  one  above  the  other  ;  why  so 
placed  is  uncertain. 

Before  leaving  the  church  we  may 
notice  the  Pulpit,  with  a  text  in 
Dutch  from  St.  John’s  Gospel,  and 
the  date  1577  ;  the  oak  Chancel  rails 
with  carvings  of  the  altar  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  table  of  shewbread,  and  other 
i  emblems  from  the  Pentateuch  ;  the 
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memorial  stone  to  Sir  John  Smith,  of 
Crabbet  Park  (1662)  a  late  instance 
of  the  inscription — ‘On  whose  soule 
Jesus  have  mercy  ’ ;  and  the  arches 
to  the  N.  and  S.  transepts. 

Although  the  Saxon  architecture 
and  plan  of  this  ch.  are  generally 
admitted,  its  date  must  nevertheless 
be  placed  within  the  nth  cent.  It 
may  have  been  the  work  of  some 
Saxon  ‘  eorl  ’  who  fixed  himself  here 
among  the  forests  for  the  sake  of 
their  ‘wild  deer.’  (W.  S.  W.)  It 
afterwards  became  part  of  the  barony 
of  Lewes,  and  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  De  Warrenes  until 
1347,  when  it  passed  to  the  Fitzalans. 

The  forest  of  Worth  still  re¬ 
tains  its  name,  and  extends  far 
into  the  adjoining  parishes.  Til- 
gate  forest  was  formerly  considered 
a  portion  of  it.  The  scenery  is  wild 
and  pleasant.  The  ground  is  well 
broken  ;  patches  of  heath  and  birch- 
wood  occur  in  all  directions  ;  and 
some  fragments  of  the  older  and 
more  ‘  patrician  ’  forest  still  linger 
here  and  there.  The  artist  may 
wander  here  with  advantage,  and 
will  find  more  and  more  work  for 
his  portfolio  as  he  reaches  the  higher 
ground  towards  the  E.  A  long  but 
very  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken 
from  Worth  to  Wakehurst  Place  and 
Ardingly  Church,  returning  to  the 
railway  at  Balcombe  ;  but  in  ar¬ 
ranging  such  a  round  take  note  that 
very  few  trains  either  way  stop  at 
Balcombe.  A  pleasant  walk  of  i|  m. 
through  the  forest  brings  the  tour¬ 
ist  to  Rowfant  Station  on  the  line 
to  E.  Grinstead  and  Tunbridge  Wells 
(Rte.  8).  A  peculiar  sandstone  is 
much  dug  in  the  parish  of  Worth,  ‘  of 
a  white,  pale  fawn  or  yellow  colour, 
occasionally  containing  leaves  and 
stems  of  ferns  and  other  plants.’ — 
Mantel!.  Here  and  in  Tilgate  forest, 
in  wet,  heathy  spots,  occurs  the  rare 
lichen,  Scyphophorus  microphyllus.] 

From  Three  Bridges  the  railway 
passes  through  Tilgate  forest — here  of 
no  great  importance— until  it  reaches 


33I  m.  Balcombe  (Stat.). 

In  Balcombe  Tunnel  the  cruel 
murder  of  Mr.  Gould  was  perpetrated 
(1881)  by  one  Lefroy.  Here  is  a  little 
inn  in  which  the  tourist  will  find 
fair  accommodation  whilst  botan- 
ising  or  geologising  throughout  the 
neighbouring  district.  For  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  Wealden  forma¬ 
tion  (of  which  Tilgate  forest  consists) 
see  Introduction.  It  wTas  the  delta  of  a 
vast  river,  and  contains  the  remains 
of  palms  and  tree-ferns,  mixed  with 
those  of  enormous  reptiles,  of  all 
which  ample  notices  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Mantell’s  Fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest. 
The  first  teeth  and  bones  of  the 
Iguanodon,  and  the  first  enormous 
fragments  of  the  Hjdaeosaurus,  were 
discovered  here  by  Dr.  Man  tell.  The 
forest  contains  1500  acres  ;  but  the 
vmodland  scenery  on  this  side  is  not 
equal  to  that  about  Worth.  Balcombe 
Church  is  partly  E.  E.  In  the  parish 
are  chalybeate  springs  resembling 
those  at  Tonbridge  Wells. 

[Ardingly  Church  (about  2  m. 
S.E.)  has  some  good  Dec.  portions. 
The  porch  is  of  wood,  and  ancient. 
In  the  chancel  is  the  stone  effigy  of 
an  unknown  lady ;  another  of  a 
knight,  probably  one  of  the  Wake- 
hursts  ;  and  on  the  floor  are  many 
Brasses,  chiefly  Colepepers  of  Wake¬ 
hurst  (1504-1634).  The  best,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  Richard  Wakehurst  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  1457,  on  a  Perp. 
tomb  in  the  chancel.  The  husband’s 
is  a  good  example  of  the  ordinary 
costume  at  this  period.  Wakehurst 
Place  (T.  W.  Boord,  Esq.),  a  short 
distance  N.  of  the  ch.,  was  the  seat 
of  the  Wakehursts.  It  passed  to 
the  Colepepers,  one  of  whom,  in 
1590,  built  a  picturesque  mansion, 
part  of  which  was  demolished  in 
1850,  and  the  rest  was  restored  by 
the  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  1870, 
and  worth  a  visit.  It  contains  good 
oak  carvings  and  panelling.  The 
house  formed  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  wings  or  sides  were  partly 
pulled  down  in  1858. 

In  this  parish  is  St.  Saviour’s,  a 
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Church  of  England  'public  school  for 
the  sons  of  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
and  others  of  small  incomes.  The 
minimum  charge  for  board  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  only  15  guineas  per  an¬ 
num.  The  College  is  situated  about 
a  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  village,  and 
commands  extensive  and  beautiful 
views  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse.  It 
will  now  accommodate  450  boys, 
but  it  is  intended,  when  completed, 
to  afford  accommodation  for  1000. 
This  is  one  of  the  Sussex  group  of 
schools  belonging  to  St.  Nicolas’ 
College,  Lancing. 

West  Hoathly,  3  m.  N.E.  of 
Ardingly,  has  a  Ch.  with  some  E.  E. 
portions.  At  the  tower  entrance 
(used  as  stepping-stones)  are  two  iron 
grave-slabs  for  members  of  the  Infield 
family — a  use  to  which  the  Sussex 
iron  was  not  unfrequently  apjffied. 
(The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  iron 
has  been  used  in  the  same  manner  ; 
there  are  some  elaborately-worked 
slabs  in  the  churchyard  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Trondhjem.)  About  |  m. 
W.  of  the  ch.  in  the  grounds  of 
Rockhurst  (C.  Hill,  Esq.),  on  the 
summit  of  a  sandstone  cliff,  is  a 
mass  of  rock,  weighing  about  300 
tons,  and  poised  on  the  very  point  of 
another.  Its  local  name  is  1  Great 
upon  Little.’  It  is  not  a  logan  rock  ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  regard 
it  as  in  any  way  connected  with 
Druidism,  though  some  early  anti¬ 
quaries  found  in  it  the  shapeless  em¬ 
blem  of  the  British  deity  Andrast, 
whose  name  has  also  been  traced  in 
that  of  the  Andreis- wood,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  1  Great  upon 
Little.’  Dr.  Guest,  however,  sug¬ 
gested,  and  with  far  greater  proba¬ 
bility,  that  the  true  etymology  of 
this  great  forest,  which  covered  all 
Sussex  N.  of  the  chalk  hills,  is  an, 
the  Celtic  negative  prefix,  and  tred, 
a  dwelling — i.  e.  ‘the  uninhabited 
region.’ 

The  scenery  of  all  this  sandstone 
district  has  much  beauty  and  variety, 
and  will  well  repay  the  tourist  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  It  belongs  | 


to  the  class  of  which  Tonbridge 
Wells  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a 
•good  type. 

Gravetye,  in  Hoathly  parish,  is  a 
good  stone  Elizabethan  mansion, 
with  terraced  gardens  (W.  Robin¬ 
son,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  ‘  Garden  ’), 

Siddlesfield,  or  Selsfield  Common,  N. 
of  West  Hoathly  Church,  was  for¬ 
merly  a  beacon  station,  and  com¬ 
mands  fine  and  very  wide  views 
over  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex.  ] 

[In  the  village  of  Slaugham 
(3  m.  W.  of  Balcombe)  are  some  re¬ 
mains  of  Slaugham  Place,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Coverts,  a  family  of 
great  distinction  here  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
when  their  manors,  says  tradition, 
extended  ‘  from  Southwark  to  the 
sea.’  The  remains  cover  some  three 
acres  of  ground.  They  include  part 
of  the  walls,  the  kitchens,  and  cur¬ 
tain  archways.  In  the  ch.  are  some 
early  stained  glass,  and  several 
Brasses  of  the  Coverts  : — John  Co¬ 
vert,  1503 ;  Lady  Fettyplace,  his 
daughter,  1586  ;  and  a  remarkable 
one  for  Richard  Covert  and  his  three 
wives,  1547.  He  is  standing  in  his 
coffin,  staff  in  hand,  looking  toward 
a  figure  of  the  Saviour  rising  from 
His  sepulchre.] 

Wykehurst  is  the  stately  mansion 
of  E.  Huth,  Esq.,  built  1872,  by 
E.  M.  Barry,  in  the  French  style, 
at  a  cost  of  35,000 1. 

At  2  m.  beyond  Balcombe  the 
railway  crosses  the  Viaduct  over  the 
river  Ouse,  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
kingdom,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
58,000?.  It  has  37  arches,  about 
60  feet  high  at  the  centre  of  the 
viaduct.  The  entire  length  is  more 
than  |  m.  2  m.  beyond  we  reach 

37 1  m.  Hayward’s  Heath 

(Stat.).  There  is  a  tolerable  Inn 
opposite  to  the  station,  where  car¬ 
riages  are  to  be  hired.  From  this 
point  some  interesting  country  is 
accessible. 
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[Cnckfield,  2  m.  W.,  lifts  its 
E.  E.  church  tower  among  pleasant 
wooded  scenery.  The  Church ,  ori¬ 
ginally  E.  E.,  has  had  much  Perp. 
addition.  It  contains  monuments 
by  Flaxman  and  Westmacott,  and 
has  been  enriched  by  the  erection 
of  the  reredos  of  alabaster  and 
marble  ;  the  oak  screen,  and  the 
decoration  (by  Kempe)  of  the  nave 
roof,  on  which  are  seen  the  arms  of 
Sussex  families.  The  view  from  the 
Church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county. 

Cuckfield  Park  (C.  W.  Sergison, 
Esq.)  dates  from  the  end  of  the  16th 
cent.,  and  is  the  Rookwood  Hall  of 
Ainsworth’s  romance.  1  The  general 
features  of  the  venerable  structure, 
several  of  its  chambers,  the  old 
garden,  and  in  particular  the  noble 
park,  with  its  spreading  prospects, 
its  picturesque  views  of  the  hall, 
“like ‘bits  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  ”  (as 
the  poet  Shelley  once  observed 
of  the  same  scene\  its  deep  glades 
through  which  the  deer  come  lightly 
tripping  down,  its  uplands,  slopes, 
brooks,  brakes,  coverts,  and  groves 
are  carefully  delineated.’  Introd. 
to  Rookwood.  The  prototype  of  the 
fatal  tree,  from  which  a  bough  al¬ 
ways  fell  on  the  approaching  death 
of  its  owner,  was  also  found  here. 
It  is  an  enormous  lime,  standing 
in  the  avenue  that  leads  up  to  the 
house,  and  preserved  with  all  the 
veneration  due  to  so  mysterious  a 
family  guardian.  Other  ancient 
houses  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
Borde  Hill  (T.  Cunliffe  Lister,  Esq.), 
Sloi<gh,  and  Tye.  Ockenden  House  (Sir 
C.  R.  Burrell,  Bart.),  adjoining  the 
village,  was  the  residence  of  Timothy 
Burrell,  whose  very  curious  journal 
(1683-1714)  will  be  found  in  the 
Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  vol.  iii.  ‘  Pan- 
doxavi,  Pandoxavi,’  writes  the  wor¬ 
thy  Sussex  squire  on  his  brewing 
days,  illustrating  the  entry  by  a 
sketch  of  a  beer-barrel.  In  the  S. 
part  of  the  parish  is  Leigh  Pond, 
covering  about  50  acres,  and  a  fa¬ 
vourite  resort  of  wild-fowl  during 
the  winter  months.  The  geologist 


should  visit  the  quarries  on  the 
hill  above  Cuckfield.  They  were  at 
one  time  very  productive,  and  the 
usual  Wealden  fossils  may  still  be 
obtained  from  them. 

Bolney,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Cuckfield, 
has  a  Perp.  ch.,  picturesquely  situ¬ 
ated  above  the  village.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  very  beautiful ;  and  the 
Adur  has  here  become  a  1  troutful 
stream,’  though  of  no  great  size. 
St.  Leonard’s  forest  (see  Rte.  10) 
extends  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
parish,  which  is  entirely  woodland. 
There  are  grand  views  over  the 
downs,  and  toward  the  Hampshire 
hills,  from  Bolney  Common,  famous 
for  its  cherry-trees  and  camomile. 
Coombe  House  and  Bolney  Manor  in 
this  parish  are  both  houses  of  some 
antiquity. 

The  Church  of  Twill  eliam,  2  m. 
S.  of  Bolney,  is  entirely  of  brick, 
and  of  uncertain  date.  Hickstead 
Place  (Mrs.  Wood),  an  ancient  house 
in  this  parish  adjoining  the  Brighton 
road,  has  its  walls  ornamented 
with  great  blocks  of  brick  earth, 
worked  into  crosses  and  other  de¬ 
vices.  Such  enormous  bricks  are 
still  made  in  the  county  (Hussey.)] 

[Lindfield,  2  m.  E.  of  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Heath,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  picturesque  district,  still  more 
interesting,  especially  as  it  stretches 
farther  N.E.,  than  that  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  railway.  Lindfield 
Church  is  for  the  most  part  Perp., 
the  tower  possibly  E.  E.  Here  is  a 
very  unusual  sepulchral  effigy,  im¬ 
pressed  or  incised  on  three  glazed  tiles 
— the  entire  size  45  in.  by  15,  each 
tile  15  in.  square.  The  date  is  1520. 
Some  years  since,  a  mural  painting 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Margaret  was 
discovered  on  the  wall  of  the  S. 
transept.  There  are  many  wooden 
houses  in  the  long  pleasant  village 
street.  The  parsonage  also  deserves 
notice. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  Pax 
Hill ,  an  Elizabethan  house,  built 
about  1606,  and  worth  looking  at. 
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Other  old  houses  are  Kenwards ,  once 
belonging  to  the  Challoners  ;  Lunt, 
to  the  Hamlyns  ;  and  East  Mascalls , 
to  the  Newtons.  All  three  are  now 
farm-houses. 

Near  the  tunnel  close  beyond  the 
Hayward’s  Heath  station  a  good 
section  is  exposed  of  the  Wealden 
sand,  sandstone,  shale,  and  blue 
marl,  or  oak-tree  clay,  to  a  depth  of 
about  36  yards. 

The  river  Adur,  on  its  way  to  the 
sea  at  Shoreham,  is  crossed  at  40  m. 
From  the  rly.  bridge  the  passing 
traveller  may  obtain  a  fine  view  in 
a  W.  direction. 

4°f  m.  Keymer  Junction. 

Here  the  line  to  Lewes,  Eastbourne, 
and  Hastings  branches  off. 

For  Keymer  village  see  post. 

41 1  m.  Burgess  Hill  Stat.). 

On  St.  John’s  Common,  W.,  a 
handsome  Dec.  Church  has  been 
erected,  cruciform,  with  tower  and 
lofty  spire,  and  built  of  red  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  At 
Wivelsfield  Ch.,  2  m.  N.E.,  is  a 
Norman  doorway  and  a  bell  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Augustine.  Ota  Hall , 
near  here,  is  an  old  Tudor  House 
restored. 

43-|  m.  Hassocks  Sta.  (formerly 
Hassock’s  Gate).  Hassocks  =  thick¬ 
ets  of  wood.  From  this  point  much 
interesting  country  is  commanded 
on  either  side.  Carriages  may  be 
had  at  the  Hassocks  Hotel  near  the 
station,  but  the  pedestrian  who 
climbs  the  S.  Downs  from  this  point, 
will  have  the  advantage  in  every 
way. 

[ Ditchling’  Beacon  (about  3  m. 
S.E.  from  the  station,  858  ft.  above 
sea-level',  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
whole  S.  chalk  range,  of  which  the 
northern  escarpment  is  here  un¬ 
usually  bold.  In  clear  weather  the 
views  are  very  grand,  commanding 
nearly  the  whole  of  Sussex,  and  a 
glittering  border  of  sea.  On  the 
summit  are  the  remains  of  a  square 
intrenchment,  probably  Roman. 


The  ancient  ‘  via  ’  up  the  N.  face  of 
the  downs  still  exists,  except  at  the 
lower  part,  where  a  chalk  pit  has 
destroyed  it.  At  Ditchling  it  is 
said  King  Alfred  had  a  park  and 
kept  a  stud  of  horses.  In  1858  were 
discovered  the  remains  of  the  antlers 
of  fallow  deer,  pointing  to  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  the  park.  The 
walk  into  Lewes  from  this  point, 
along  the  crests  of  the  hills  (about 
6  m.),  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be 
had  in  the  county,  and  will  give 
an  excellent  notion  of  the  downs 
themselves,  with  their  ‘  deans  ’  and 
‘  combes,’  all  marked  with  green 
fairy  rings,  and  solitary  Celtic  bar- 
rows.  Mount  Harry ,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle,  lies  about  half-way. 
(See  Rte.  4\ 

The  Church  of  Keymer  (1  m.  from 
the  station \  through  which  village 
the  pedestrian  will  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  Beacon,  has  a  plain  circular 
chancel  arch,  which  may  be  Saxon. 
That  of  Ditchling  (1  m.)  is  also 
worth  notice.  It  has  Trans  -Norm, 
(nave  and  aisle)  and  rich  E.  E. 
portions  (tower,  transepts,  and 
chancels).  S.  of  the  ch.  is  a  pic¬ 
turesque  old  house,  now  converted 
into  shops  :  said,  by  local  tradition, 
to  have  been  a  manor  house,  once 
held  by  Anne  of  Cleves. 

At  Flunipton  Place,  close 
under  the  downs,  about  5  m.  from 
Lewes,  is  an  old  moated  house,  once 
the  property  of  the  Mascalls  :  then 
of  the  Springetts  (see  Ringmer'), 
now  belonging  to  Lord  Chichester. 
Leonard  Mascall,  who  lived  here 
temp.  Hen.  VIII,  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  carp  to  this  county 
from  the  Danube  ;  and  the  first  of 
this  species  brought  into  England 
were  turned  into  the  moat  here, 
three  sides  of  which  still  remain. 
The  golden  pippin,  which  he  is  also 
said  to  have  introduced,  has  how¬ 
ever  been  claimed  as  a  native  of 
Sussex,  and  its  birthplace  fixed  at 
Parham  Park.  Coursing  Meetings 
are  held  here. 

Street  Place,  a  fine  James  I  house, 
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nearer  the  Lewes  branch  of  railway, 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dobells. 
It  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
farm-house,  but  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  position  by  General 
Fitzhugh.  The  room  which  was 
once  the  library  has  pilasters  of 
carved  work,  and  a  cornice  full  of 
Latin  mottoes  such  as  the  royal 
Solomon  himself  affected.  The 
house  contained  a  curious  hiding- 
place,  entered  from  the  great  hall 
chimney.  During  the  civil  wars, 
runs  a  marvellous  tradition,  a  horse¬ 
man,  pursued  by  a  company  of 
Roundhead  troopers,  galloped  into 
the  hall,  and  disappeared  in  this 
recess ;  neither  he  nor  his  horse 
could  ever  be  found  afterwards. 

In  the  ch .  adjoining  is  a  tablet  to 
Mrs.  Martha  Cogger,  who  was,  it 
appears,  ‘A  pattern  of  Piety  and 
Politeness’ — a  double  P  which  as¬ 
suredly  should  never  be  disunited. 

In  Westmeston  Churchyard,  i  m. 
W.  of  Plumpton,  there  is  a  yew-tree 
of  great  age  and  size. 

2 }  m.  West  of  Hassocks,  the  first 
point  of  interest  is  Hurstpier- 
point,  locally  ‘  Hurst.’  Like  the 
hursts  of  the  Kentish  Weald,  the 
country  here  shows  a  deep  clay,  in 
which  grow  ‘  okes  grete,’  such  as 
Chaucer  loved  to  paint,  with  all 
their  accompaniments.  The  Church 
of  Hurstpierpoint  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  in  the  Dec.  style  ; 
its  doors  are  always  open.  In  the 
S.  transept  is  a  much  shattered 
cross-legged  effigy  (temp.  Hen.  Ill)  ; 
and  in  the  N.  aisle  another  of  a 
knight  (temp.  Edw.  Ill) ;  neither 
has  been  satisfactorily  appropriated. 
A  brass  in  the  chapel  commemorates 
Bp.  Hannington,  the  martyred 
Bp.  of  E.  Africa  (1885)  who  was 
formerly  curate  in  charge  here. 
There  are  wide  views  from  the 
churchyard.  Leith  Hill,  in  Surrey, 
is  visible,  N.  ;  E.  the  prospect  ex¬ 
tends  to  Ashdown  Forest  ;  and  S.  is 
the  long  green  line  of  the  Downs. 

The  Manor,  with  its  ancient  park, 


lying  S.  of  the  ch.,  belonged  to  the 
Pierrepoint  family  until  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dacres,  temp. 
Edw.  IV.  It  now  belongs  to  W.  H. 
Campion,  Esq.,  whose  seat,  Danny , 
like  other  Elizabethan  houses,  lies 
close  under  the  downs.  The  house 
is  of  brick,  and  dates  from  1595. 
The  park  contains  some  of  the 
grandest  ‘  elms  ’  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  On  Wotstanbury  Hill  (760  ft.), 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  is  a  circular 
camp,  probably  British,  commanding 
a  wonderfully  fine  view.  Within  it 
are  several  pits  like  those  at  Cissbury . 

St.  John  s  College ,  a  middle-class 
school,  founded  in  connexion  with 
that  at  Lancing  (see  Lancing ,  Rte.  7, 
for  a  notice  of  the  full  scheme', 
stands  off  the  road  about  2  m.  N. 
of  the  Hassocks  station  and  |  m. 
from  the  village  of  Hurst.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Carpenter, 
in  excellent  Gothic  of  Edw.  Ill’s 
time,  and  is  worth  seeing.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Grammar  School  for  sons 
of  professional  men,  farmers  and 
tradesmen — and  a  training  school  for 
commercial  schoolmasters.  Terms 
in  the  Grammar  school  30  to  45 
guineas  :  in  Training  school  25 
guineas  and  under. 

A  walk  from  Hurstpierpoint  to 
Brighton,  over  and  among  the  downs, 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  the 
pedestrian.  The  distance  is  about 
9  m. 

About  1  m.  S.  of  the  Hassocks 
station  is  the  little  Church  of  Clay¬ 
ton,  in  which  is  a  round,  massive 
chancel  arch  resembling  those  called 
Saxon.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.  :  1  at 
the  E.  end  of  N.  wall  of  nave  appears 
an  arch,  now  filled  up,  with  marks 
of  a  roof  over  it.’ — Hussey.  The  whole 
building  deserves  notice.] 

Below  Clayton  the  rail  pierces  the 
line  of  the  S.  Downs  by  a  Tunnel 
above  1  m.  in  length,  the  excavation 
of  which  cost  upwards  of  90,000 1. 
Deep  chalk  cuttings  and  the  shorter 
Patcham  tunnel  succeed.  Then 
comes 
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49  m.  Preston  Park  Junction. 
Here  trains  for  West  Brighton, 
Shoreham,  and  Worthing  branch 
off :  passing  the  point  at  which  the 
line  from  Hastings  and  Lewes  unites 
with  this  main  line  we  reach  at 

5o|  m.  £  BRIGHTON  Stat.  high  up 
on  the  Downs,  but  near  the  central 
part  of  Brighton.  The  pop.  of 
Brighton  in  1801  was  but  7339,  and 
in  1811,  12,012.  In  1891  the  pop. 
of  Brighton  was  115,402  :  that  of 
Hove  26,097  :  which  number  is  in¬ 
creased  by  some  30,000  or  more 
during  the  1  season.’ 

Railways  :  W.  to  Worthing,  Chi¬ 
chester,  Portsmouth  (Rte.  7)  ;  to 
Shoreham  and  Horsham  (Rte.  12);  to 
the  Dyke  (Rte.  3k  E.  to  Kemp 
Town  (Rte.  3)  ;  Lewes  and  East 
Grinstead  (Rte.  4  a)  ;  Lewes  and 
Tonbridge  Wells  (Rte.  5)  ;  Lewes, 
Eastbourne,  Hastings,  &c.  (Rte.  6). 

Since  the  Reform  Bill,  Brighton 
has  had  two  M.P.s.  Before  the  rail¬ 
way  was  completed  more  than  thirty 
coaches  ran  daily  to  and  from  London, 
and  even  now  a  well-appointed  one 
runs  daily  in  summer,  being  patron¬ 
ized  for  the  sake  of  the  very  beautiful 
scenery  on  the  old  road  through 
Reigate,  Crawley,  and  Hurstpier- 
point. 

The  railway  has,  in  fact,  made 
Brighton  the  marine  suburb  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  which  city  it  serves  as  a 
‘  lung  ’  almost  as  effectually  as  Hyde 
Park.  It  is  the  point  nearest  to  Lon¬ 
don  at  which  the  open  sea  can  be 
reached  ;  and  the  dryness  of  its 
chalky  soil,  together  with  its  com¬ 
paratively  warm  climate,  recommend 
it,  especially  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  to 
the  aged  and  invalids.  It  is  most 
frequented  in  autumn  and  winter. 

‘  It  is  the  fashion  to  run  down 
George  IV  [a  fashion  in  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  too  often  indulged  him¬ 
self]  ;  but  what  myriads  of  Lon¬ 
doners  ought  to  thank  him  for  in¬ 
venting  Brighton  !  One  of  the  best 
physicians  our  city  has  ever  known 


is  kind,  cheerful,  merry  Doctor 
Brighton.  —  Thackeray,  Newcomcs , 

vol.  i. 

For  a  passing  traveller  there  is 
little  worth  seeing  at  Brighton  ;  but 
all  who  love  stir  and  bustle,  gay 
bonnets,  and  groves  of  parasols,  may 
select  Brighton  as  their  watering- 
place.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  a  greater  mixture  is  to  be  found 
here  than  in  any  other  bathing 
town.  In  its  streets  all  classes  meet 
and  jostle  with  as  much  variety  as 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  its  rows  of  white 
terraces  might  have  walked  out  from 
Hyde  Park  or  Belgravia.  What 
London  cannot  give,  however,  is  the 
boundless  sweep  of  open  channel,  or 
the  famous  Piers,  ‘  where  for  the 
sum  of  twopence  you  can  go  out  to 
sea  and  pace  the  vast  deep  without 
need  of  a  steward  with  a  basin.’ 
There  is  no  beauty  in  the  town  itself ; 
and  the  i  pinnacles  of  the  beloved 
George  ’  provoke  any  feelings  rather 
than  those  of  admiration. 

Brighthehnstone  claims  to  derive  its 
name  from  an  early  bishop  of  Selsea  : 
but  who  the  original  Brighthelm 
may  in  truth  have  been  is  alto¬ 
gether  unknown.  After  the  Conquest 
the  manor  was  granted  to  the  Earls 
de  Warrene,  and  a  fishing- village 
was  established  here,  which  seems 
to  have  speedily  attracted  Flem¬ 
ings  from  the  opposite  coast — better 
fishermen  than  the  descendants  of 
Wilfrid’s  S.  Saxons  ( Selsey ,  Rte.  7). 
The  fishing-village  lay  under  the 
cliff,  and  its  inhabitants— jugs  as  they 
were  called — traded  with  their  wares 
to  all  the  neighbouring  inland  towns. 
On  the  top  of  the  cliff  was  a  small 
colony  of  landsmen,  between  whom 
and  the  jugs  was  no  good  feeling. 
The  village,  like  all  the  others  along 
this  coast,  suffered  from  French 
attacks  during  a  period  of  at  least 
three  centuries.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  chantry  or 
chapel  here,  built  in  about  the  13th 
century  by  the  Prior  of  St.  Pancras, 
Lewes,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  which  was  destroyed  in  an 
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attack  by  the  French  in  1513.  The 
remains  of  an  old  wall,  perhaps  part 
of  this  building,  were  discovered  in 
Nile  Street  in  1888. 

Early  in  the  17  th  cent,  the  sea  began 
its  encroachments  ;  and  the  lower, 
or  fishing  town,  all  but  disappeared. 
From  this  and  other  causes  Brighton 
declined  more  and  more  until  about 
1750,  when  a  change  in  its  fortunes 
commenced. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Russell,  of  Lewes, 
first  drew  attention  to  Brighton  as  a 
bathing-place  ;  and  soon  after,  fine 
London  ladies  were  prevailed  on  to 
undertake  the  perilous  journey 
through  the  wilds  of  Sussex  for  the 
sake  of  the  bracing  sea  air  and  the 
promenades  on  the  Steyne,  then  open 
and  unbuilt  upon.  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
here  in  1770,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Fanny  Burney— who 
records  the  ‘  loyal  satisfaction  ’  with 
which  she  looked  on  the  King's  Head 
Inn— at  which  Charles  II  spent  the 
night  before  embarking  at  Shoreham 
(see  Shoreham ,  Rte.  7).  ‘  His  black- 

wigged  Majesty,’  she  tells  us,  ‘lias 
from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  been 
its  sign.’  (It  still  exists  in  Wed 
Street ;  the  original  sign  was  The 
Georges.)  Houses  increased,  how¬ 
ever,  but  slowly,  until  the  end  of  the 
centm'y,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
established  himself  here,  and  built 
the  first  Pavilion.  Brighton  was  first 
visited  by  him  in  1782.  The  Pavilion 
was  commenced  in  1784,  and  addi¬ 
tions  made  at  intervals  until  1817, 
when  the  building  was  altogether 
changed  ;  some  parts  pulled  down  ; 
and  the  rest,  with  vast  additions, 
converted  into  the  wonderful  pile 
with  which  all  the  world  is  ac¬ 
quainted.  Under  this  royal  patron¬ 
age,  the  reputation  of  Brighton  was 
effectually  established.  The  Chain 
Pier  was  built  ;  houses  spread  out  in 
all  directions,  covering  the  cliffs  and 
the  downs  ;  and  between  1820  and 
1830  the  place  was  converted  from  a 
comparatively  quiet  village  to  the 
vast  pleasure  town  which  it  now  is. 
The  rly.  has  since  brought  it  within 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  London  ; 


and  there  is  no  sign  of  check  to  its 
rapidly  increasing  streets  and  ter¬ 
races.  The  best  squares  and  houses 
are  : — on  the  W.  Cliff \  Regency  Square, 
Palmeira  Square,  Brunswick  Square, 
and  Place,  and  Adelaide  Place  ;  on 
the  E.  Cliff. ,  Sussex  Square,  Kemp 
Town.  There  are  excellent  shops  in 
East  Street,  North  Street,  Western 
Road,  &c. 

As  one  result  of  the  healthy  situa¬ 
tion  and  favourable  climate,  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools  abound  ;  of  which 
Brighton  College,  St.  Mary’s  Hall 
(for  clergymen’s  daughters'1,  and  the 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  are  the 
principal  :  there  are  some  200  private 
schools  and  ‘  colleges.’ 

The  chief  relic  of  Old  Brighton  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  about 
which  the  tide  of  new  building  has 
risen,  but  which  formerly  stood  on 
high  open  ground,  a  landmark  for 
the  fishermen,  as  indeed  it  still  is. 
Previous  to  1873  this  was  the  parish 
church  of  Brighton.  The  building 
itself,  long  and  low  to  escape  the 
wind,  originally  Dec.,  was  restored, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  1853,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
for  some  time  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  II. 
M.  Wagner,  Vicar  here,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attend  this  cli.  The  original 
Perp.  screen  has  been  gilt  and 
painted  from  designs  by  Somers 
Clarke.  The  E.  window,  with  its 
stained  glass  of  the  miraculous 
draught,  recalls  Rubens’ famous  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fish¬ 
mongers’  guild  at  Mechlin.  The 
ancient  font  is  Norm.,  circ.,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rude  sculptures.  On  one 
side  is  the  Last  Supper  (remark  the 
unusual  nimbus  encircling  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  head,  and  the  pallium  which 
he  wears),  on  another  is  perhaps  St. 
Nicholas  and  the  penitent  inn¬ 
keeper  ;  the  other  subjects  have  not 
been  ascertained. 

In  the  chantry  S.  of  the  chancel 
is  the  so-called  Wellington  Memorial , 
a  richly  decorated  cross,  about  18  ft. 
high.  An  inscription  below  records 
the  restoration  of  the  ch.  in  memory 
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of  the  Great  Duke.  Within  a  cano¬ 
pied  niche  at  the  top  is  a  figure  of  St. 
George.  The  design  is  by  Carpenter. 
In  the  churchyard  (not  open  to  the 
public)  are  the  monumental  stones  of 
Captain  Tettersell,  ‘through  whose 
prudence,  valour,  and  loyalty  Charles 
II  was  faithfully  preserved  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  France,  1651  (see  Shoreham, 
Rte.  7)  ;  of  Phoebe  Hessell,  who, 
though  of  the  gentler  sex,  served 
for  many  years  as  a  private  in  the 
5th  Regiment  of  Foot,  fought  and 
was  wounded  at  Fontenoy,  dying  at 
the  age  of  ic8  ;  and  of  Mrs.  Crouch, 
the  actress.  The  base  of  the  church¬ 
yard-cross  also  remains. 

The  two  best  modern  churches  are 
St.  Peter’s,  at  the  end  of  the  Steyne, 
built  1824,  from  a  good  modern 
Gothic  design  by  C.  Barry,  at  a  cost 
of  20,000/.,  and  which  since  1873  has 
been  constituted  the  parish  church, 
and  St.  Paul’s,  in  West  Street,  built 
by  Mr.  Carpenter  in  1847.  The  porch 
has  medallion  basreliefs  from  the  life 
of  St.  Paul.  These  two  churches 
mark  well  the  progress  of  the  Gothic 
in  this  country  during  a  period  of  20 
years.  St.  Martin’s  church  has  a 
modern  pulpit  of  marble  surmounted 
by  a  tabernacle  50  ft.  high.  There 
are  now  27  churches  in  Brighton 
proper  :  beside  chapels  innumei’able. 
Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  from 
the  architectural  point  of  view  are 
St.  Martin’s  (Lewes  Road),  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  (Ann  Street),  and  the  Resur¬ 
rection  (Russell  Street). 

The  Steyne,  in  name  at  least,  be¬ 
longs,  like  St.  Nicholas  Church,  to 
Old  Brighton.  It  was  the  rock 
(stane)  on  which  the  fishermen  dried 
their  nets  :  and  became  the  first 
public  promenade  when  Brighton 
rose  into  fashion  ;  the  downs  at  that 
time  stretching  up  from  it  on  either 
side.  On  the  completion  of  the 
Pavilion,  in  front  of  which  it  lies,  the 
Prince  obtained  permission  to  rail  in 
a  part  of  the  Steyne,  1  the  people 
being  very  indiscreet  and  trouble¬ 
some,  making  the  place  quite  a 
prison."  Other  alterations  followed  ; 


and  in  1831  the  present  roads  were 
cut  through  it. 

In  it  is  Cliantrey’s  statue  of  George 
IV,  the  presiding  genius  of  Brighton, 
and  a  fountain  called  The  Victoria. 
Also  a  Memorial  to  officers  and  men 
of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  who 
fell  in  the  Egyptian  campaigns  of 
1882  85. 

The  Pavilion  is  the  link  between 
Old  and  New  Brighton.  Although 
Nash  was  the  nominal  architect,  the 
general  conception  is  entirely  due  to 
the  Prince,  whose  Chinese  sympathies 
had  been  excited  by  the  mission  of 
Lord  Amherst.  It  was  occasionallv 
visited  by  William  IV,  but  was 
finally  abandoned  as  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence  by  Queen  Victoria,  1843,  and 
was  bought  in  1850  by  the  town  of 
Brighton  for  53,000/.,  and  has  since 
been  extensively  ‘  repaired  and  beau 
tilled.’  Its  apartments  are  now  used 
for  balls,  concerts,  lectures,  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  public  meetings. 

As  an  example  of  faded  splendour, 
incongruous  taste,  and  jumble  of 
styles,  Chinese,  Moresque,  and 
Hindoo,  it  is  worth  while  to  walk 
through  the  rooms  of  this  deserted 
palace,  which  cost  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  sterling.  At  the  W.  end,  on  the 
ground-floor,  are  the  suite  of  low 
rooms  occupied  by  George  IV.  A 
military  band  plays  here  twice  a 
week. 

A  large  circular  building,  detached 
from  the  rest,  originally  the  Stables , 
now  serves  as  a  Concert-room ,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  rich  domed  roof, 
pierced  with  windows  of  coloured 
glass.  Few  provincial  towns  in 
England  possess  so  fine  and  conve¬ 
nient  a  public  hall  as  this  one  now 
is.  Adjacent,  but  with  distinct  en¬ 
trances  (in  Church  St.),  are  a  public 
Library,  a  Museum ,  and  a  Picture 
Gallery. 

Overlooking  the  Steyne  (W.),  and 
adjoining  the  Pavilion,  still  exists 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

The  Chain  Pier  (1136  ft.  long), 
which  is  merely  a  lounge,  for  Bi  ighton 
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lias  no  harbour  and  no  packets,  was 
completed  in  1823,  at  a  cost  of 
30,000 l.,  and  was  the  first  constructed 
in  England.  It  suffered  much  from 
storms  in  1824.  1833  and  1836  ;  but 
has  since  been  greatly  strengthened. 
It  is  one  of  the  grand  Brighton 
promenades,  hut  less  frequented 
than  the  long  Esplanade  connecting 
the  cliffs,  which  rise  E.  and  W.  of  the 
town  :  it  has  a  formidable  rival  in 
the  more  crowded,  but  less  pleasant, 
West  Pier,  completed  1866  at  the 
W.,  opposite  Regency  Square.  This 
latter  is  1115  ft.  long  and  45  wide 
at  its  narrowest  part,  and  furnished 
with  glass  screens.  A  band  plays 
here  daily. 

Under  the  Cliff,  close  to  the  Pier,  is 
the  *Aquarium,  a  marine  zoological 
garden,  of  the  greatest  interest,  one 
of  the  best  sights  in  Brighton.  The 
collection  is  very  large  and  well 
kept.  It  was  opened  in  1872,  and 
has  been  frequently  improved  since 
then.  A  concert-room  has  been 
added,  where  entertainments  of  all 
descriptions  are  given  ;  and  the  roof 
has  been  arranged  as  a  garden.  (For 
further  details  see  Index. ) 

From  the  Chain  Pier  to  Kemp 
Town,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
the  cliff  is  protected  by  a  sea-wall 
of  concrete,  built  in  1827,  the  cost 
of  which  was  about  ioo,oooZ.  This 
wall,  60  ft.  high,  23  ft.  thick  at  the 
base,  and  3  ft.  at  the  summit,  has 
partially  stopped  the  inroads  of  the 
sea. 

Kemp  Town,  at  the  end  of  East 
Cliff,  was  built,  1821-30,  by  Thomas 
Read  Kemp,  Esq.  It  contains  a 
crescent  200  ft.  wider  than  that  at 
Bath,  and  a  square,  with  houses 
equal  in  size  to  those  of  Belgrave 
Square  in  London.  A  tunnel  leads 
from  the  gardens  down  to  the  beach, 
where  there  is  a  pleasant  (private) 
esplanade.  Preston  Park  (62  acres) 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  town. 

Almost  the  only  spot  where  trees 
are  to  be  seen  near  Brighton  is  the 


Queen’s  Park,  a  prettily  laid  out 
garden  in  a  narrow  valley  running 
up  from  the  East  Cliff,  within  which 
stand  several  villas,  designed  by  Sir 
C.  Barry,  and  the  Royal  German 
Spa,  where  artificial  mineral  waters, 
prepared  according  to  the  system 
of  Dr.  Struve  of  Dresden,  are  admin¬ 
istered  to  patients  with  efficacious 
results. 

The  great  defect  of  Brighton,  one 
inseparable  from  so  large  a  town,  is 
the  difficulty  a  pedestrian  finds  in 
getting  quickly  into  the  country. 
The  Esplanades  along  the  cliffs  form 
a  good  walk  ;  but  the  cliffs  are  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  the  downs  farther  still.  Among 
the  public  buildings  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  Brighton  may  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Cemetery  (Lewes  Road), 
the  Town-hall  (Market  Street'),  the 
Electric  Railway  (Aquarium  to 
Kemp  Town),  the  Artesian  Well  (on 
the  South  Down),  and  the  Blind 
Asylum  (Eastern  Road.) 


Numerous  Excursions  of  great  in¬ 
terest  are  to  be  made  from  Brigh¬ 
ton.  All  the  places  in  Sussex  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  former  part  of  this 
route,  and  in  routes  4  and  7,  may  be 
visited  by  railway  ;  and  among  rides 
and  drives  are,  the  Devil’s  Dyke, 
Preston,  and  Newhaven. 

(a)  The  Devil’s  Dyke,  m.  N.W. 

which  may  be  reached  by  railway, 
via  West  Brighton,  or  by  breaks  and 
waggonettes  which  run  frequently 
during  the  day,  is  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  the  downs,  com¬ 
manding  grand  views  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  sharp,  steep  declivity 
has  all  the  look  of  1  a  trench  cut  by 
the  hands  of  giant  excavators  ’  ;  an 
old  Sussex  tradition  has  accordingly 
assigned  it  to  the  Devil,  or,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called  in  Sussex,  the 
‘  poor  man.’  It  was  intended  to 
pierce  quite  through  the  downs  ;  and 
the  1  poor  man’s  ’  object  in  digging  it 
was,,  to  drown  the  churches  of  the 
Weald  by  bringing  in  the  sea  on 
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them.  But  a  neighbouring  old 
woman,  hearing  the  work  in  pro¬ 
gress,  looked  out  of  her  window, 
holding  a  candle  in  a  sieve.  The 
1  poor  man  ’  took  it  for  sunrise,  and 
disappeared,  leaving  his  work  half 
done.  His  foot-prints,  burnt  in  the 
turf,  are  still  shown  on  the  edge  of 
the  dyke. 

On  the  lofty  crest  which  this  dyke 
divides  from  the  lower  range  of 
downs  is  an  oval  camp  with  broad 
ditch  and  enormous  rampart,  about 
i  m.  in  circumference.  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  here — no  proof,  of 
course,  of  the  origin  of  the  work, 
which  is  probably  British.  The 
view  over  the  Weald  of  Sussex  on 
one  side,  and  toward  the  sea  on  the 
other,  is  best  seen  by  following  the 
line  of  the  rampart.  The  Dyke 
Hotel  is  close  at  hand. 

(b)  The  Church  of  Poynings,  be¬ 
low  the  dyke,  N.,  and  5  m.  from 
Brighton,  is  early  Perp.  and  of 
much  interest.  It  is  cruciform, 
with  square  central  tower.  An 
ancient  thurible  of  carved  wood  is 
in  use  as  an  alms-box.  E.  of  the 
churchyard  are  some  traces  of  the 
Manor-house,  the  residence  of  the 
baronial  family  of  Poynings  from 
the  time  of  Henry  II  to  that  of 
Henry  VII.  At  Edburton  Ch., 
W.  of  Poynings,  is  a  leaden  font, 
said  to  be  of  the  date  1180.  Laud  is 
said  to  have  officiated  here  and  to 
have  placed  the  pulpit  and  altar 
rails  in  the  ch. 

Fyecomlbe  Church  (below  the 
Dyke,  N.E.)  has  a  leaden  12th  cent, 
font.  The  Plough  Inn  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  refreshments. 

The  Down  scenery  here  will  amply 
repay  wanderers. 

(c)  Preston,  now  practically  a 
suburb  of  Brighton,  deserves  a  visit, 
for  its  little  ch.  is  entirely  E.  E.  On 
the  wall  of  the  nave,  either  side  of 
the  chancel  arch,  are  some  very  in¬ 
distinct  mural  paintings,  in  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  representing  on  one 
side  the  murder  of  Becket.  All  four 


Knights  are  present,  besides  the 
Saxon  monk  Grim,  who  extends  his 
arm  to  shield  the  Abp.  On  the 
other  side  is  St.  Michael  with  his 
scales.  In  the  chancel  is  the  tomb 
of  one  of  the  Shirley  family,  con¬ 
nected  with,  but  not  descended  from, 
the  Shirleys  of  Wiston  ;  and  in  the 
nave  is  the  tombstone  of  1  Francis 
Cheynell,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  d. 
1665,’  the  tierce  puritanical  opponent 
of  Chillingworth,  whose  grave  even 
was  not  safe  from  his  violence. 
(See  Chichester ,  Rte.  7.)  Douglas,  the 
author  of  the  Nenia  Brittannica ,  the 
first  book  which  drew  attention  to 
the  sepulchral  wealth  of  ancient 
Kent  and  Sussex,  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard. 

The  excursion  may  be  continued 
from  Preston  to  Patcliam  (i|  m. 
N.).  where  the  ch.  presents  a  curious 
mixture  of  E.  E.,  Dec.,  and  Perp. 
work,  and  on  the  return  can  be 
taken  Hollingsbury  Castle  (i|  m.  S.E.), 
overlooking  Stanmer  Park.  The 
camp  is  a  square  of  5  acres,  and 
commanded  the  passes  from  the 
coast  inland.  About  3  m.  distant 
from  it  on  either  side  are  the  camps 
on  Ditchling*  Beacon  (ante)  and 
White  Hawk  Hill — the  last  a  triple 
earthwork  adjoining  the  Brighton 
racecourse,  and  well  known  to  the 
attendants  at  the  Volunteer  reviews. 

( d )  The  drive  to  Newhaver,  9  m., 
by  Rottingdean  (see  Rte.  4%  between 
the  sea  and  the  downs,  which  here 
stretch  close  down  upon  it,  is  a 
pleasant  one  ;  but  the  pedestrian 
has  the  advantage  of  the  best  views, 
as  he  can  pass  in  many  parts  along 
the  adjoining  down,  whilst  the 
carriage-road  has  several  deep  cut¬ 
tings,  where  the  heat  and  glare  are 
intolerable  on  a  summer  day.  He 
can  also  take  in  Ovingdean,  which 
lies  \  m.  N.  of  the  carriage-road. 
The  ch.  (restored)  contains  Norm, 
and  E.  E.  portions.  The  Manor- 
house  is  said,  but  inaccurately,  to 
have  afforded  shelter  to  Charles  II. 
before  his  departure  from  Shore- 
ham. 
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To  the  geologist,  the  cliffs  between 
Kemp  Town  and  Rottingdean  (2  m.) 
are  of  considerable  interest,  since 
they  contain  occasional  masses  of 
calcareous  strata,  in  which  are  found 
numerous  bones  and  teeth  of  the 
fossil  elephant,  floated,  it  has  been 
suggested,  to  the  Sussex  coast  by 
icebergs,  during  extensive  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  geological 
period  immediately  antecedent  to 
the  present.  Similar  relics  are  found 
throughout  all  the  valleys  of  the 
S.E.  and  E.  of  England  that  open  to 
the  sea.  Very  large  ammonites  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  chalk,  ex¬ 
posed  at  low  water,  along  the  shore 
between  Kemp  Town  and  Rotting¬ 
dean,  besides  fossil  sponges  of  much 
beauty. 

Rottingdean  (Top.  1673)  is  a 
very  quiet  little  watering-place,  not 
above  4  m.  from  the  very  centre  of 
Brighton,  but  offering  the  greatest 
possible  contrast  to  it.  It  has  an 
E.  E.  Church ,  in  the  walls  of  which 
portions  of  columns,  &c.,  are  notice¬ 
able  ;  indicating  the  existence  of  an 
earlier,  and  probably  Saxon,  build¬ 
ing.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II  the  French,  after  plundering 
numerous  other  places  on  the  S. 
coast,  landed  here,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  sacking  Lewes  and  its  rich 
priory.  But  the  Prior,  John  cle 
Cariloco,  assembled  his  followers, 
and  with  some  neighbouring 
Knights  proceeded  to  the  downs 
above  Rottingdean.  Here  a  ‘  sore 
scrymmysclie  ’  took  place,  in  which 
the  Prior  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  ;  the  enemy,  however,  re¬ 
tired  without  venturing  farther 
inland.  About  2  m.  N.  of  Rotting¬ 
dean  is  the  little  hamlet  of  Bals- 
dean,  lying  quite  among  the  downs. 
A  building  called  the  1  Chapel  ’  here, 
but  now  used  as  a  stable,  is  appar¬ 
ently  Dec.  It  has  the  ancient  roof, 
thatched  without.  The  termination 
dean,  frequent  in  this  neighbourhood, 
indicates  a  depression  among  the 
downs,  not  so  profound  as  the 
Coornhe,  which  occurs  more  frequently 


on  the  northern  side.  From  Rot¬ 
tingdean  to  Newhaven  (5  m.)  there 
is  a  choice  of  routes  for  the  pedes¬ 
trian.  He  may  keep  along  the  road 
at  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  or  he  may 
descend  to  the  beach  at  Saltdean  Gap , 
1  m.  E.,  where  the  coastguard  will 
inform  him  as  to  the  state  of  the 
tide.  If  that  should  be  favourable, 
the  rough  walk  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  splendid  view 
of  the  cliffs,  particularly  near  Barrow 
Head ,  where  a  great  fort  to  defend 
Newhaven  harbour  is  in  progress. 
For  Newliaven,  see  Rte.  4. 

No  lover  of  picturesque  scenery 
should  leave  Brighton  without  some 
exploration  of  the  South  Downs.  See 
Introduction ,  and  Rte.  4. 

The  line  of  rail  from  Brighton  to 
Lewes  (8  m.)  gives  communication 
from  Brighton  to  Eastbourne  and 
Hastings,  to  Tonbridge  Wells,  and 
to  E.  Grinstead,  &c.  The  line  passes 
through  the  S.  downs.  In  the  valley 
ploughing  with  4  or  6  yoke  of  oxen  may 
still  be  seen.  At  London  Road 
junction  the  line  to  Kemp  Town 
branches  off.  \  m.  N.  of  Palmer 
Station  is  Stanmer  Park  (Earl  of 
Chichester)  with  some  fine  beech - 
trees  and  good  views  ;  leaving 
Stanmer  on  the  left,  a  road,  afford¬ 
ing  fine  views,  passes  over  the  downs 
to  Plumpton  (ante). 

A  very  interesting  return  tour 
from  Brighton  to  London,  may  be 
made  by  proceeding,  W.,  to  Shore- 
liam  Junction  (Rte.  7),  and  thence 
by  Steyning  to  Horsham,  Dorking, 
and  Epsom  (Rte.  10),  or  from  Hors¬ 
ham  to  Three  Bridges  (Rte.  12)  ;  or 
to  Ford  Junction  (,Rte.  7',  and  then 
by  Arundel  and  Amberley  (Rte.  11) 
to  the  same  places.  The  Roman 
Villa  at  Bignor  (Rte.  7^,  is  a  long 
excursion,  but  highly  interesting. 
These  routes  embrace  some  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  Sussex, 
and  the  Down  scenery  about  Bignor 
is  of  the  finest  kind,  differing  greatly 
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from  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brighton.  The  tour  should  be  made 
to  occupy  two  or  three  days.  See  Rte. 
7,  Exc.  (d)  from  Chichester  ;  Rte.  n. 


ROUTE  4. 

LONDON  TO  LEWES,  NEWHAVEN. 

AND  SEAFORD. 

( London ,  Brighton ,  and  South  Coast 
Railivay. ) 

For  the  route  from  London  to 
Keymer  Junct.,  see  Rte.  3.  After 
leaving  this  station  the  South  Downs 
are  full  in  view,  S.,  nearly  the  whole 
way  to  Lewes. 

44?  m.  Plumpton  (Slat.)  The 
eh.  (i|  m.  S.)  is  small  and  plain. 
For  Plumpton  Place  see  Rte.  3. 

47?  m.  Cook’s  Bridge  (Stat.). 
On  S.  a  handsome  modern  church  at 
Offham  Street. 

50  m.  Lewes  Junction  Stat.  is 
reached  by  a  tunnel  under  the  town 
and  castle,  and  itself  occupies  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site  of  the  Priory ,  the 
cutting  being  made  through  what 
was  probably  the  site  of  the  kitchen, 
refectory,  chapter  house,  and  east 
end  of  church.  A  viaduct  through 
the  E.  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
river,  connects  it  with  the  Uckfield 
and  Tonbridge  Wells  line.  (Rte.  5.) 

Railways  :  Lewes  is  a  great  railway 
centre,  whence  there  is  communica¬ 
tion  N.W.  to  London  via  Hayward’s 
Heath  :  N.  to  London  via  E.  Grin- 
stead  :  N.E.  to  Tonbridge  Wells : 
S.E.  to  Eastbourne  and  Hastings: 
S.  to  Newhaven,  and  S.W.  to  Brigh¬ 
ton. 

The  town  of  S1.EWES  (Pop.  10,947), 
— perhaps  from  Hlanv  (Sax.),  a  hill 
(Lowes  is  the  old  Sussex  pronuncia¬ 
tion  :  comp,  the  Galloway  ‘  Loch  of 
the  Lowes’) — which  has  grown  up 
around  the  ancient  castle  and  priory, 
i.s  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns 


in  the  S.  of  England,  and  covers  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  South  Downs,  and  at  a  point 
where  the  surrounding  heights  are 
unusually  striking  and  elevated. 
The  views  from  the  castle  and  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  will  give  the 
best  notion  of  its  position,  which  to 
some  extent  resembles  that  ofTot- 
nes,  in  Devonshire,  equally  castle- 
crowned,  but  Lewes  can  boast  of 
no  bright  river  like  the  Dart.  The 
Ouse,  which  flows  through  the  town, 
is  sufficiently  muddy,  strongly  re¬ 
sembling  its  namesake  at  York  ;  but 
St.  Richard  of  Chichester  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  had  ‘good  luck  in 
his  fishing’  from  the  bridge,  and  to 
have  sent  the  results  as  a  present  to 
the  neighbouring  Prior  of  St.  Pan- 
eras.  The  view  from  the  High 
Street,  looking  back  into  the  face 
of  the  opposite  hill,  especially  under 
certain  effects  of  morning  mist  and 
sunshine,  is  very  peculiar  and  un- 
English.  Those  from  the  suburbs 
of  Southover  and  Cliffe,  the  latter 
especially,  are  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able. 

The  main  points  of  interest  in  the 
town  itself  are  the  Castle,  the 
Priory,  and  some  of  the  Churches. 
The  history  of  the  town  is  in  fact 
that  of  the  former  two. 

British  names  of  localities,  which 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lewes,  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Celtic  settlement  here.  Roman 
coins  and  remains  have  also  been 
found.  Lewes  had  two  mints  during 
the  reign  of  Athelstane  ;  and  some 
specimens  of  its  coinage  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Ade  of  Milton 
Court,  near  Berwick,  at  which  place 
they  were  found.  After  the  Con¬ 
quest,  Lewes  was  granted  to  William 
Earl  of  Warrene,  whose  Countess, 
Gundrada,  is  usually  called  the 
daughter  of  William  I  (sed  queer  e) . 
The  town  had  become  important 
during  the  Saxon  period  ;  and  its 
castle  either  already  existed,  or  was 
now  built  by  William  de  Warrene, 
who  in  conjunction  with  his  wife 
afterwards  built  and  endowed  the 
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priory  of  St.  Pan  eras  in  tlie  mea¬ 
dows  below.  The  castle  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Warrenes  until 
the  extinction  of  that  great  family 
in  the  14th  cent.,  when,  with  the 
barony,  it  passed  to  the  Fitzalans  of 
Arundel.  During  the  Warrene 
period  occurred  the  battle  of  Lewes 
(May,  1264b  (See post)  Lewes  was 
more  than  once  disturbed  by  French 
attacks  on  the  coast,  but  was  never 
itself  pillaged.  The  town  witnessed 
sundry  autos-da-fe  during  the  reign 
of  Mary  ;  and  the  Nonconformists 
troubled  it  much  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  From  that  time  no  marked 
events  have  occurred  to  ruffle  its 
tranquillity. 

The  Castle,  whose  ‘worm-eaten 
hold  of  ragged  stone  ’  towers  grandly 
above  the  town  in  all  distant  views, 
is  approached  from  the  High  Street 
by  a  turning  called  Castle-gate,  a 
short  distance  past  the  County  Hall 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church.  For  a  full  description  and 
history  of  the  Castle  see  the  papers 
in  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society’s 
Transactions ,  vol.  34.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  was  from  the  town  (to  which 
a  barbican  was  prefixed)  and  re¬ 
mains  but  little  altered  since  its 
erection.  This,  like  most  of  the 
existing  remains,  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  De  Warrenes.  ‘There 
are  no  loops  for  the  raising  of  the 
drawbridge,  but  the  massive  hinges 
of  the  gates  remain,  as  also  the 
grooves  for  a  double  portcullis.’ — 
M.  A.  Lower.  The  original  Norm, 
gateway,  with  plain  semicircular 
arch,  remains  close  within,  and  is 
in  all  probability  a  fragment  of  the 
work  of  the  first  Earl  William.  The 
enclosure  within  this  outer  wall, 
forming  the  outer  ballium,  or  base 
court,  was  in  shape  an  irregular 
oval.  At  each  extremity  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mound  ;  thus  giving  Lewes 
Castle  the  very  unusual  peculiarity 
of  two  keeps.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  other  example  of  a  Castle 
on  twin  mounds,  each  fortified.  The 
space  between  the  centres  of  the  two 


mounds  measures  nearly  800  feet. 
One  of  these  is  occupied  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  existing  keep.  On  the 
other,  called  the  Brack  mount,  there 
are  traces  of  foundations  which  prove 
that  it  was  once  crowned  by  a  similar 
mass  of  towers.  The  keep  is  reached 
by  a  winding  ascent  close  within  the 
gatehouse.  Of  its  four  octagonal 
towers  only  two  remain,  clustered 
with  ivy  and  hart’s-tongue,  and  ris¬ 
ing  from  a  thicket  of  ash -trees  which 
covers  the  base  of  the  mound.  These 
towers  are  perhaps  earlier  than  the 
gateway,  but  date  from  a  period  long 
after  the  Conquest,  and  are  the  work 
of  one  of  the  later  De  Warrenes. 
They  can  only  be  visited  by  strangers 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  6d.,  because 
the  principal  tower  is  rented  by  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  whose 
museum  is  arranged  in  its  several 
storeys.  This  contains  many  local 
remains  of  interest — celts  and  pot¬ 
tery  from  the  barrows  which  dot 
the  surface  of  the  Downs,  some  relics 
of  the  Sussex  iron-works,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  seals  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  their  members.  In  a  room 
above  are  arranged  rubbings  from 
some  of  the  finest  Sussex  brasses, 
and  fragments  of  carved  stones  from 
the  Priory  ruins.  There  is  a  Library 
of  some  500  volumes.  But  more 
striking  than  anything  in  the 
Society’s  museum  is  the  view  from 
the  leads  of  the  tower.  It  extends 
N.  over  the  forest-like  country  of  the 
Weald  as  far  as  Crowborough,  and 
the  still  more  distant  line  of  the 
Surrey  hills.  S.  is  seen  Soutliover,* 
with  the  winding  Ouse,  and  the 
gleam  of  the  sea  at  Newhaven  ;  and, 
close  below,  the  town  itself,  with 
its  trees  and  gardens,  lies  scattered 
between  the  steep  hills  that  guard 
it ; — Mount  Harry,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle,  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  Cliffe  Hill  and  the  narrow, 
deeply  shadowed  Coombe.  The 
general  position  of  the  town  is 
well  seen  here.  Although  quite  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills,  it  nevertheless 
stands  at  a  point  where  the  Ouse, 
once  a  broad  estuary  as  high  as 
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Lewes,  pierces  them  ;  whilst  under 
Firle  beacon,  a  valley  (now  traversed 
by  the  railway)  opens  toward  the 
coast  E.  Lewes  Castle  therefore, 
like  Bramber  and  Arundel,  guarded 
one  of  the  Sussex  highways  to  and 
from  Normandy.  Notice  the  old  14th 
cent,  house  opposite  the  gateway. 

Less  interesting  than  the  Castle, 
owing  to  its  scanty  remains,  is  the 
venerable  Priory  of  St.  Pancras, 
lying  on  low  ground  to  the  S.  of 
the  town,  and  about  \  m.  distant 
from  the  Castle.  In  true  old-world 
fashion,  the  monk  and  the  baron 
divided  the  town  between  them.  The 
ruins  are  now  leased  to  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society,  and  tickets 
to  view  them  (4^.  each  person)  may 
be  had  at  the  Post-office  and  the 
Castle,  but  they  are  mere  rough 
walls,  with  scarcely  a  moulding  left. 
The  rly.  to  Brighton  passes  directly 
over  the  site  of  the  great  church  of 
the  Priory  :  and  whilst  its  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  ruins  is  to  be  regretted, 
the  necessary  excavations  neverthe¬ 
less  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  archaeological 
discoveries— that  of  the  coffins  and 
remains  of  William  de  Warrene,  the 
first  Norm.  Earl,  and  Gundrada  his 
wife,  the  builders  of  Lewes  Castle, 
and  the  founders  of  the  Priory.  For 
a  full  description  and  history  of  the 
Priory,  see  the  Records  of  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society,  vol.  xxxiv. 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  few  remains 
of  the  Church  exist,  although  there 
are  considerable  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildings. 

A  small  wooden  cliapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Pancras  (the  first  saint  to 
whom  Augustine  dedicated  a  ch. 
after  his  arrival  in  England — see 
Canterbury  Mdbk.  Kent,  Rte.  3 ),  existed 
on  this  spot  before  the  Conquest. 
At  Abp.  Lanfranc’s  suggestion, 
William  and  Gundrada  raised  their 
priory  here,  and  filled  it  with  Clu- 
niac  monks  ;  which  order  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  Earl  and  Countess  at 
Clugny,  when  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
with  unusual  hospitality.  They 
were  the  first  Cluniacs  who  were 

[Sussex.] 


established  in  England,  and  their 
priory  continued  the  only  one  in  the 
island  for  the  next  150  years.  Their 
introduction  very  probably  formed 
part  of  Lanfranc’s  plan  for  the  reform 
of  the  Saxon  monasteries.  ‘  Intulit 
ecclesiis  Anglorum  balsama  morum,’ 
runs  the  verse  on  Gundrada’ s  tomb¬ 
stone.  Unlike  the  disciples  of  Bene¬ 
dict  or  of  Bernard,  the  Cluniacs 
(themselves  a  branch  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines)  preferred  a  populous  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  were  distinguished 
by  the  wealth  of  their  churches  and 
the  splendour  of  their  services.  The 
election  of  the  prior  of  Lewes  was 
always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Abbot  of  Clugny,  of  which  famous 
house  Lewes  was  one  of  the  1  five 
chief  daughters  ’  ;  and  in  the  great 
councils  of  the  order  its  prior  took 
the  second  place.  The  close  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  and  the  foreign  con¬ 
nexion  always  kept  up  by  the  monks, 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  with 
some  distrust  during  the  later 
French  wars  ;  and  Edward  III  (Oct. 
4>  1338)  directed  the  Bp.  of  Chi¬ 
chester  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
brethren  without  delay  to  the  Clu- 
niac  houses  farther  from  the  sea. 
For  this  distrust,  however,  there 
was  not  always  reason.  Prior  John 
de  Cariloco  himself  took  part  in  a 
1  sore  scrimmysche  ’  with  the  French 
at  Rottingdean  in  1377,  and  was 
made  prisoner.  The  Priory  was 
large  and  stately.  It  was  occupied 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Lewes 
by  Henry  III  and  his  followers,  who 
are  said  to  have  made  even  the  great 
church  a  scene  of  such  sacrilegious 
revelry  as  called  down  the  vengeance 
of  their  defeat  on  the  following  day. 
After  the  battle  Prince  Edward  took 
refuge  here ;  and  the  Priory  was 
fired  by  the  barons,  but  the  flames 
were  extinguished  before  great  harm 
had  been  done.  At  the  Dissolution 
the  buildings  were  entirely  dis¬ 
mantled,  the  vaults  and  pillars 
1  plucked  down  ’  (so  Portinari  wrote 
to  Cromwell),  and  the  land  sold. 
The  site  was  at  first  granted  to 
Cromwell  ;  after  reverting  to  the 
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Crown  it  became  tlie  property  of 
Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset ; 
and  has  since  passed  through  many 
hands.  In  this  Priory  was  educated 
Edmund  Dudley,  the  favourite  of 
Henry  VII,  who,  in  Lord  Bacon’s 
words,  ‘  took  toll  of  his  master’s 
grist,’  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  together  with  his  colleague 
Empson.  Dudley’s  father  is  some¬ 
times  said  to  have  been  the  carpenter 
of  St.  Pancras,  although  he  was 
really  a  person  of  noble  descent. 

The  existing  remains  are  very 
scanty,  and  their  appropriation  un¬ 
certain.  The  space  enclosed  be¬ 
tween  two  long  walls,  under  which 
a  stream  of  water  flows,  has  been 
called  the  monastic  kitchen,  but  in 
all  probability  had  a  less  honourable 
destination.  There  are  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  late  Norm,  wall,  and  of  a 
winding  stair,  on  which,  says  a  tra¬ 
dition  unrecognised  by  Mr.  Froude, 
Henry  VIII  murdered  one  of  his 
wives.  The  pigeon- house,  which 
stood  S.W.  of  the  present  ruins, 
was  taken  down  about  50  years  since. 

‘  It  was  cruciform,  and  equalled  in 
magnitude  many  a  parish  church.’ 
There  were  3228  pigeon-holes.  Traces 
of  the  monastic  fish-ponds  may  still 
be  seen  beyond  the  enclosure,  S. 

The  artificial  mound  in  the  cricket- 
ground  was  connected  with  the 
Priory,  and  may  very  possibly  have 
served  as  the  base  for  a  Calvary,  a 
customary  adjunct  to  most  Benedic¬ 
tine  monasteries.  The  hollow  near 
which  it  stands — called  the  ‘  Drip¬ 
ping-pan  ’ — was  perhaps  originally  a 
garden. 

The  great  church  of  the  Priory, 
abandoned  at  the  Dissolution,  con¬ 
tained  the  stately  tombs  of  numerous 
De  Warrenes,  Clares,  De  Veres,  St. 
Johns,  and  Fitzalans.  It  appears  to 
have  been  150  feet  long;  and  the 
central  tower  is  said  to  have  been 
105  ft.  high.  In  Oct.  1845  the 
excavations  for  the  line  of  the  rail¬ 
way  led  the  workmen  straight  across 
the  site  of  the  ancient  chapter- 
house,  and  through  a  part  of  the 
church  itself.  The  chapterhouse  of 


a  monastic  church  was  a  not  un¬ 
usual  place  of  interment  for  persons 
of  especial  distinction  ;  and  here, 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface, 
were  discovered  the  coffins  (rather 
‘cists’)  of  the  founders,  William  De 
Warrene  and  Gundrada,  now  pre¬ 
served  in  Southover  Church  (see 
post).  Other  remains,  but  of  far  less 
interest,  were  also  found  here  ;  and 
a  few  feet  E.  of  the  ch.  a  circular 
pit  was  opened,  10  ft.  in  diam.  and 
18  ft.  deep,  filled  to  about  half  its 
depth  with  human  remains.  Many 
hundred  bodies  must  have  been 
flung  into  this  pit,  the  contents  of 
which  infected  the  air  so  terribly, 
that  even  the  not  very  delicate 
senses  of  the  railway  excavators 
were  overpowered.  It  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  this  wholesale  inter¬ 
ment  was  the  result  of  the  great 
battle  of  Lewes,  or  of  the  fearful 
‘black  death’  of  the  14th  cent., 
which  is  said  to  have  fallen  with 
especial  severity  on  the  monks  and 
clergy.  Of  the  Conventual  buildings 
it  is  possible  from  the  fragments 
that  remain  to  trace  the  respective 
position  of  the  cloisters,  which  lay 
S.  of  the  nave  of  the  ch.,  and  the 
refectory  S.  of  the  cloisters.  W.  and 
S.W.  of  them  are  the  cellarer’s 
buildings  and  kitchen  ;  E.  the  chap¬ 
ter-house,  infirmary,  and  calefac- 
torium.  At  the  S.  extremity  were 
the  necessary  out-buildings.  From 
the  refectory  a  subterranean  passage 
communicated  with  the  cloister 
garth,  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
pipes  to  a  conduit.  See  Arch.  Suss. 
vol.  xxxiv. 

From  the  Priory  the  visitor 
should  proceed  at  once  to  Southover 
Church,  close  beyond,  in  which  the 
De  Warrene  relics  are  reposing. 
The  ch.  is  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist.  It  appears  to  have  been 
partly  rebuilt  with  materials  from 
the  Priory.  Some  part  of  the  nave 
arches  is  Norman.  The  old  tower 
fell  in  1698  and  was  replaced  by  the 
present  one  about  the  year  1779. 
The  present  chancel,  on  the  old 
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foundation,  was  added  in  1885. 
The  eh.  is  made  interesting  by  the 
little  Norm.  S.E.  chapel ,  erected  by 
subscription  in  1847  to  contain  the 
bones  of  Gundrada  and  her  husband. 
The  designs  were  made  by  a  local 
architect,  to  whom  they  are  highly 
creditable.  The  material  throughout 
is  Caen  stone.  I11  the  stained  win¬ 
dows  are  small  figures  of  William 
and  Gundrada,  and  of  St.  Pancras, 
patron  of  the  priory.  The  walls 
are  arcaded  ;  and  on  the  floor-tiling 
appear  the  arms  of  De  Warrene,  and 
of  some  succeeding  barons  of  Lewes 
Within  two  deeply  recessed  arches 
in  the  S.  wall  are  placed  the  leaden 
coffins  of  Earl  William  and  his 
Countess.  ‘  The  lids  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  soldered  or  otherwise 
fastened  to  the  coffins,  but  merely 
flanged  over  the  edges.  The  orna¬ 
mentation  of  both  is  very  singular, 
though  simple.  The  plates  com¬ 
posing  them  are  evidently  cast.  A 
cord  of  loose  texture  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  in  the  sand  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  and  then  crossed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  plates  a  lozengy  or 
network  pattern,  in  relievo,  with 
interstices  averaging  5  in.  by  3.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  plumb¬ 
ers,  to  this  day,  ornament  their 
coffins  with  a  similar  pattern  slightly 
incised  in  the  lead.’ — M.  A.  Lower. 
On  the  upper  end  of  the  two  coffins, 
respectively,  are  the  words  1  Gun- 
drada’and  ‘WiHelm.’  The  length 
of  William’s  coffin  is  2  ft.  11  in.,  of 
Gundrada’s  2  ft.  9  in.  They  are  not 
of  course  those  in  which  the  Earl 
and  Countess  were  originally  buried, 
since  they  are  not  of  sufficient  size  ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  at  some 
period  not  very  remote  from  their 
decease  the  bodies  of  the  founders 
were  exhumed,  and  afterwards  de¬ 
posited  in  their  present  coffins,  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  of  the  chapter- 
house.  From  measurements  of  Earl 
William’s  bones,  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  6  ft.  high.  The 
teeth  were  perfect. 

The  ancient  tombstone  of  Gun- 


I  drada,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  chapel  floor,  is  certainly  of 
the  same  date  as  the  leaden  cists 
above,  since  the  Norman  characters 
on  both  are  precisely  similar.  Its 
1  chevrefeuille  ’  ornament,  and  its 
leopard-heads,  are  also  indications 
of  its  early  date.  The  history  of  this 
stone  is  remarkable.  After  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  priory  it  was  seized 
by  a  Mr.  Shurley,  of  Isfield,  near 
Lewes  (Rte.  5\  who,  being  of  an 
economical  character,  converted  it 
into  a  portion  of  his  own  tomb. 
From  this  office  it  was  rescued  by 
Sir  William  Burrell,  about  1775, 
and  placed  in  Soutliover  Church,  as 
the  nearest  spot  to  its  original  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Priory.  After  a  lapse  of 
nearly  300  years,  the  tombstone  and 
the  relics  which  once  slept  beneath 
it  are  reunited  ;  and  although  the 
church  which  William  and  Gun¬ 
drada  so  richly  endowed  and 
1  thought  it  should  have  canopied 
their  bones  till  Domesday,’  has  al¬ 
together  disappeared,  their  remains 
are  nevertheless  sheltered  by  con¬ 
secrated  walls,  and  their  memory  is 
still  fragrant  within  their  ancient 
town  of  Lewes. 

The  striking  inscription  on  Gun¬ 
drada’s  tombstone  runs  as  follows  ; 
where  it  is  imperfect,  the  stone  has 
been  broken  : — 

‘  Stirps  Gundrada  ducum,  decus  evi,  nobile 
germen 

Intulit  eeclesiis  Anglorum  talsama  morum. 

Martir . 

Martha  fuit  miseris ;  fuit  ex  pietate  Maria. 

Pars  obiit  Marthe ;  superest  pars  magna 
Marie. 

O  pie  Pancrati,  testis  pietatis  et  equi 

Te  facit  lieredem  ;  tu,  clemens,  suscipe  Ma- 
trem. 

Sexta  Kalendarum  Junii,  lux  obvia,  carnis 

Fregit  alabastrum.’ . 

The  words  ‘  testis  pietatis  et 
equi  ’  refer  to  the  legend  of  St. 
Pancras,  at  whose  tomb  all  false 
swearers  were  either  possessed  by 
evil  spirits,  or  fell  dead  on  the 
pavement.  The  allusion  to  Martha 
and  Mary  is  repeated,  with  far  less 
propriety,  on  the  superb  brass  of 
Thomas  Nelond,  prior  of  Lewes,  in 
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Cowfold  Church.  (Rte.  12.)  1  Mundi 
Martha  fuit,  sed  Xto.  mente  Maria.’ 

The  effigy  in  the  N.  wall  recess 
was  also  found  during  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  the  priory.  It  is  temp. 
Hen.  Ill ;  and  from  some  traces  of 
the  Braose  arms  on  the  surcoat  it 
has  been  conjectured  to  represent 
John  de  Braose,  Lord  of  Bramber 
d.  1232b  The  ring-mail  has  been 
gilt.  The  cowl  of  a  monk  found  at 
the  Priory  ruins  was  conveyed  here, 
and  is  kept  in  a  box. 

The  great  gate  of  the  priory  stood 
near  the  E.  end  of  Southover 
Church.  It  was  removed  in  1832. 
The  side  portal,  which  adjoined  it, 
was  then  placed  at  the  end  of 
Southover  Crescent,  where  it  now 
remains.  The  ancient  house  nearly 
opposite  the  cli.  is  said  to  have  been 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Anne 
of  Cleves ;  who,  together  with 
Henry  VIII  and  Cromwell,  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place  in  Sussex  tradi¬ 
tion.  Southover  Grange  Mrs.  Thorne) 
was  built  about  1570,  by  one  New¬ 
ton,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
for  three  centuries.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
period. 

Of  the  remaining  churches  in 
Lewes,  the  most  interesting  are  St. 
Anne’s,  at  the  top  of  the  hill  W., 
very  good  Trans. -Norm,  with  an 
early  font — this  ch.  has  been  re¬ 
stored  ;  and  St.  Michael’s,  with  the 
projecting  clock,  in  the  High  Street, 
with  a  low  circular  tower  and  spire. 
Here  are  two  Brasses — John  Brayd- 
forde,  rector,  1457  ;  and  an  un¬ 
known  knight,  about  1400.  Against 
the  wall  is  a  monument  for  Sir 
Nicholas  Pelham,  d.  1559,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  ten  children, 
kneels  before  a  lectern.  The  in¬ 
scription  runs — 

*  His  valour’s  proof e,  liis  manlie  vertue’s 
prayse, 

Cannot  be  marshall’d  in  this  narrow  roome ; 

His  brave  exploit  in  great  king  Henry’s 
dayes 

Among  the  Avorthy  hath  a  worthier  tombe : 

What  time  the  French  sought  to  have  sackt 
Sea-Foord. 

This  Pelham  did  repel  ’em  back  aboord.’ 


The  helmet  suspended  above  may 
be  the  actual  one  worn  by  this 
valiant  Pelham  during  the  skirmish, 
which  occurred  in  1545.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  sub  Castro  is  modern, 
and  ugly  ;  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
very  ancient  ch.,  of  which  the  arch  of 
one  doorway,  formerly  in  the  S. 
wall,  has  been  preserved,  and  re¬ 
placed  in  the  present  building. 
There  is  also  preserved  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  two  semicircular  lines,  which 
runs  thus  : — 

‘  Clauditur  hie  miles,  Danorum  regia  proles ; 
Mangnus  nomen  ei,  mangnm  nota  progen iei ; 
Deponens  Mangnum,  se  moribus  induit 
agnum 

Prepete  pro  vita,  fit  parvulus  arnacorita.’ 

Of  the  Mangnus  thus  recorded 
nothing  is  known,  though  tradition 
asserts  that  he  was  made  prisoner  in 
a  battle  with  the  Danes  close  to  the 
town.  The  letters  are  apparently 
of  the  14th  cent.  The  churchyard 
occupies  the  site  of  a  very  small 
Roman  camp,  of  which  the  vallum 
is  still  traceable.  In  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Thomas  Blunt,  barber,  of  Lewes 
(d.  1611'),  who  gave  the  town  con¬ 
stables  a  silver  gilt  cup,  still  used 
by  their  successors  ;  his  epitaph  ac¬ 
cordingly  concluding — 

4  Dona  dedit,  donisq;  datis,  datur  ipse  sepul- 
chro; 

Dona  dedit ;  dando  celestia  dona  recepit.’ 

The  ch.  of  St.  Thomas  at  Cliff?, 

is  Perp.;  on  the  foundation  of  an 
older  ch.  a  hagioscope  has  recently 
been  revealed  during  restoration. 
There  is  an  old  ^minting,  apparently 
Dutch,  of  the  Ascension,  and  a 
modern  one  of  the  patron  saint, 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  There  are 
but  few  remains  of  the  town  walls. 
These  existed  as  early  as  1305 — and 
there  were  three  gates — West  gate , 
East  gate ,  and  Water  gate.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  remain  near  the  castle. 

In  the  County  Hall,  half-way 
down  the  High  Street,  is  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  by  Northcote,  formerly  in  the 
Shakespeare  gallery,  and  a  portrait 
of  General  Eliott,  the  hero  of  Gib¬ 
raltar. 
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The  E.  part  of  the  town  is  adorned 
by  a  handsome  building,  in  coloured 
bricks,  executed  from  the  design 
of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  named  the 
Fitzroy  Memorial  Library.  It  was 
erected  by  the  widow  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Fitzroy,  M.P.,  and  contains 
what  is  practically  a  free  library  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town. 

Lewes  was  the  birthplace  of  I>r. 
Mantell  the  geologist ;  whose  dis¬ 
coveries  throughout  this  chalk  dis¬ 
trict,  as  well  as  in  the  Weald,  form 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
science  for  which  he  did  so  much. 
The  literary  reputation  of  the  town 
was  afterwards  well  sustained  by 
the  late  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  author  of 
many  well-known  works  and  local 
researches.  Some  old  buildings  be¬ 
side  the  one  mentioned  above  may 
be  noticed  near  the  Brewers’  Arms 
Inn. 

The  old  Star  Inn  is  now  (1892) 
about  to  be  converted  into  a  new 
Town  Hall.  The  Gaol  is  one  of  the 
principal  prisons  in  the  S.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  can  accommodate  about 
350  inmates. 

The  downs  environ  Lewes  on  all 
sides  but  the  S.,  and  their  springy 
turf,  together  with  perfect  freedom 
to  wander  thereon,  will  induce  the 
visitor  to  take  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
following  Walks  : — 

(a)  A  visit  may  be  made  to  the 
Cliffe  Hill,  fronting  the  town  on 
the  E.,  a  fine  view  of  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  it :  the  houses  struggling 
up  the  hill-side  with  their  red  roofs 
glistening  among  the  trees,  and  the 
grand  old  castle  overtowering  them. 
In  the  distance,  W.,  rises  Moimt 
Harry,  the  scene  of  the  battle  ;  and 
the  Weald,  with  the  Ouse  winding 
through  it,  stretches  -  away  N. 
Close  below,  Cliffe,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Lewes,  extends  its  long 
street  under  the  steep  escarpment 
of  the  chalk,  a  situation  of  some 
danger.  In  Dec.  1836,  a  vast 
mass  of  drifted  snow  slipped  from 
the  hill,  and  entirely  destroyed  a 
range  of  cottages  on  which  it  fell. 


Eight  persons  perished  in  the  ruins. 
Cliffe  Hill  may  be  climbed  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  the  town 
may  be  regained  through  the  Coombe, 
which  opens  at  the  farther  end.  This 
is  one  of  those  deep  hollows  occur¬ 
ring  throughout  the  chalk  districts, 
which  the  sun  only  touches  for  a 
short  time  even  at  the  season  of 
1  St.  Barnaby  bright,’  and  whose 
steep  sides  are  not  to  be  descended 
without  care.  The  green  winding 
level  at  the  bottom,  looking  from 
above  like  a  procession  path  for  the 
hill  fairies,  will  bring  the  visitor 
back  to  the  town.  ‘  By  aid  of  the 
numerous  chalk -pits  worked  at  the 
termination  of  the  Coombe,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  ravine  coincides  pre¬ 
cisely  with  a  line  of  fault,  on  one 
side  of  which  the  chalk  with  flints 
appears  at  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
while  it  is  thrown  down  to  the 
bottom  on  the  other.’ — Lyell ;  who 
refers  to  the  Coombe  as  1  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  manner  in  which 
narrow  openings  in  the  chalk  may 
have  been  connected  with  shifts  and 
dislocations  in  the  strata.’ 

From  the  opening  of  the  Coombe 
the  walk  may  be  extended  to  South 
Mailing,  along  the  Cliffe  suburb. 
In  this  is  Jireh  chapel,  erected,  as 
an  inscription  on  the  front  an¬ 
nounces,  by  J.  Jenkins,  W.A.  (Welsh 
Ambassador),  and  containing,  in  the 
little  cemetery  behind,  the  tomb  of 
the  well-known  William  Hunting- 
ton,  S.  S.  This  is  his  epitaph  : — 

‘  Here  lies  the  coalheaver,  beloved 
of  his  God,  but  abhorred  of  men. 
The  Omniscient  Judge,  at  the  grand 
assize,  shall  ratify  and  confirm  this 
to  the  confusion  of  many  thousands  ; 
for  England  and  its  metropolis  shall 
know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet 
among  them.  W.  H.,  S.  S.’  (Sinner 
saved.) 

(6)  Some  good  views  of  the  town 
are  obtained  on  the  road  to  Mailing 
Church ;  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  John  Evelyn, 
of  the  ‘Sylva,’  whose  early  educa¬ 
tion  was  received  at  the  South  over 
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Grammar  School.  The  ch.  contains 
nothing  of  much  interest;  but  some 
distance  W.,  at  Old  Mailing  ,  is  the 
site  of  an  ancient  collegiate  Church , 
called  the  4  Deanery  of  Mailing/ 
established  on  a  manor  of  the  Abps. 
of  Canterbury.  The  earliest  founda¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Ceadwalla  King  of  Wessex  (about 
688',  and  it  was  therefore  one  of 
the  first  Christian  churches  in  Sus¬ 
sex.  The  archbishops  had  a  resi¬ 
dence  here,  and  were  able  to  pass 
from  South  Mailing  to  their  Kentish 
diocese  through  a  line  of  parishes 
equally  their  own  4  peculiars/  The 
day  following  Becket’s  murder,  the 
four  knights  rode  40  miles  by  the 
sea-coast  from  Saltwood  Castle  to 
this  place.  *  On  entering  the  house 
they  threw  off  their  arms  and  trap¬ 
pings  on  the  large  dining-table 
which  stood  in  the  hall,  and  after 
supper  gathered  round  the  blazing 
hearth  ;  suddenly  the  table  started 
back,  and  threw  its  burden  on  the 
ground.  The  attendants,  roused  by 
the  crash,  rushed  in  with  lights, 
and  replaced  the  arms.  But  soon  a 
second  still  louder  crash  was  heard, 
and  the  various  articles  were  thrown 
still  farther  off.  Soldiers  and  ser¬ 
vants  with  torches  searched  in  vain 
under  the  solid  table  to  find  the 
cause  of  its  convulsions,  till  one  of 
the  conscience-stricken  knights  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  indignantly  re¬ 
fusing  to  bear  the  sacrilegiousburden 
of  their  arms.  So  ran  the  popular 
story  ;  and  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
cent,  it  was  still  shown  in  the  same 
place,  the  earliest  and  most  me¬ 
morable  instance  of  a  44  rapping,” 
“  leaping/'  and  44  turning  ”  table/ — 
Stanley,  Hist.  Mem.  of  Canterbury. 
From  South  Mailing  the  knights 
proceeded  to  Knaresborough.  The 
only  trace  of  former  glories  now  ex¬ 
isting  at  Old  Mailing  is  the  capital 
of  a  column  with  foliated  ornaments 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house, 
and  a  small  fragment  of  an  early 
Norm,  wall  in  the  garden. 

(c)  From  Cliffe  Hill  a  walk  may 


be  taken  to  Mount  Caburn,  about 
2  m.  S.E.  from  Lewes,  where  a  small 
intrenchment,  probably  British,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  brow  of  a  hill  overhang¬ 
ing  the  pass  through  which  the 
railway  winds,  and  looks  across  to 
Firle  Beacon  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  mass  of  hill  is  entirely  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  S.  Downs  ;  the 
Firle  valley  cutting  it  off  from  the 
line  which  extends  to  Beacliy  Head, 
and  the  Ouse  separating  it  from  the 
spur  on  which  the  town  of  Lewes  is 
built.  It  is  about  9  m.  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  and  the  drive  round  this 
isolated  cluster  of  hills  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  passing  through  the 
villages  of  Beddingham,  Glynde,  and 
Ringmer,  each  of  which  villages  is 
worth  inspection.  Bed.dillgh.am 
is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
monastery — but  all  traces  of  it  have 
disappeared.  Here  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  discovery 
of  several  human  skeletons,  with 
weapons  buried  beside  them,  pointed 
to  the  probability  of  a  burial-place 
on  the  site  of  a  battle-field. 
Glynde  derives  its  name  from  the 
Celtic  4  glyn/  a  vale,  being  in  the 
valley  through  which  the  Glynde 
stream  runs.  In  the  ch.  (modern) 
Bishop  Trevor  of  Durham  was  buried 
1771.  Glynde  Place ,  beautifully 
wooded,  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Hamp¬ 
den  (late  Speaker).  Glyndebourne 
(W.  L.  Christie,  Esq.)  to  the  N.  com¬ 
mands  fine  views.  To  the  S.E.  of 
Glynde  is  Firle  Park  (Viscount  Gage\ 
and  beyond  it  Firle  Beacon  (see  be¬ 
low.  At  Glynde  is  the  largest  dairy 
in  the  S.  of  England  — 800  lbs.  of 
butter  are  made  daily.  Lord  Hamp¬ 
den  is  proprietor.  A  Saxon  burial- 
ground  containing  e:ght  graves  was 
discovered  in  1879  by  the  road  from 
Glynde  to  Ringmer.  Ringmer 
Ch.,  Perp.,  contains  many  monu¬ 
ments  and  brasses.  The  most  pro¬ 
minent  are  to  the  Springett  family, 
formerly  of  Broyle  Place  (now  a  farm¬ 
house).  Herbert  Springett  (elaborate , 
with  kneeling  effigy\  1620  ;  Sir  W. 
Springett,  1643  ;  Sir  Herbert  Spring¬ 
ett  ^within  the  altar  rails),  1661.  The 
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‘  Gulielma/  mentioned  on  the  tomb 
of  Sir  W.  Springett,  was  the  wife  of 
Penn  the  famous  Quaker.  The 
Barracks ,  once  occupied  by  artillery, 
are  now  converted  into  kennels  for 
the  South  Down  hounds.  It  is 
from  Ringmer  that  many  of  Gilbert 
’White’s  (of  Selborne)  letters  are 
dated.  ‘  Though  I  have  now  tra¬ 
velled  the  Sussex  downs  upwards  of 
30  years,  yet  I  still  investigate  that 
chain  of  majestic  mountains  with 
fresh  admiration  year  by  year.’ 
The  rookery  which  he  mentions 
still  exists.  Mount,  Caburn  is  so  con¬ 
spicuous  an  object  from  the  top  of 
the  Cliffe  Hill,  that  the  pedestrian 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
his  way  to  it.  The  ‘  deans  ’  and 
4  coombes  ’  and  green  heights  which 
make  up  the  character  of  the  downs 
are  here  seen  in  perfection.  The 
tourist  who  may  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  fresh,  dashing  streams 
usually  found  in  every  hollow  in 
hill-districts  like  these,  will  here, 
as  throughout  the  chalk  country, 
find  them  missing.  Be  must 
seek  consolation  in  the  exquisitely 
varying  lights,  which  along  these 
soft  reaches  of  turf  produce 
effects  almost  more  striking  and 
picturesque  than  on  rougher  hill¬ 
sides.  Even  the  solemn  grey  shadows 
of  the  coombes  under  a  com¬ 
pletely  clouded  sky  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  beauty.  (For  a  general 
notice  of  the  South  Downs  see  Intro¬ 
duction.  ) 

The  view,  which  is  grand  and 
varied  the  whole  way  from  Cliffe 
Hill,  attains  its  finest  point  at 
Mount  Caburn.  Pevensey  Castle 
and  Battle  Abbey— each  a  landmark 
in  the  story  of  the  Conquest — are 
within  sight  ;  and  from  his  watch- 
tower  here  the  archaeologist  may 
reconstruct  for  himself  the  whole 
panorama  of  ancient  Sussex.  The 
view  from  the  sister  height,  Firle 
Beacon,  is  perhaps  still  more  pic¬ 
turesque,  since  it  has  more  of  the 
sea  ;  but  its  summit  is  not  so  easy 
of  access  as  Caburn.  Firle  Beacon 


is  the  second  highest  point  in  the 
South  Downs — 820  ft.  high. 

The  camp  at  Mount  Caburn  is 
nearly  circular,  with  double  trenches 
and  a  very  lofty  rampart.  There 
are  traces  of  gates  or  entrances,  E. 
and  W.  It  effectually  commanded 
the  pass  below,  into  which  the  hill 
slopes  from  it  suddenly  and  steeply. 
There  are  many  traces  of  earthworks 
in  the  valley  under  the  camp,  in 
the  direction  of  Lewes,  called  Ox- 
steddle  Bottom.  One  small  oblong 
enclosure  here,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  an  open  book,  is  called  ‘  The 
Bible,’  and  sometimes  ‘The  Devil’s 
Book.’ 

On  the  short  sweet  grass  of  Mount 
Caburn  and  the  neighbouring  downs 
the  famous  breed  of  South  Down 
sheep  was  pastured,  and  its  merits 
first  developed,  by  the  late  Mr.  Ell- 
man,  whose  residence  was  in  the 
village  of  Glynde  below.  Hisimprove- 
ments  in  the  breed  were  noticed  by 
Arthur  Young  in  1788.  In  1800  the 
principal  landowners  of  Sussex,pre- 
sented  him  with  a  silver  vase  in 
recognition  of  his  merits  ;  and  after 
disposing,  at  intervals,  of  rams  from 
his  flock  at  very  high  prices,  he 
died  in  1832,  by  which  time  the 
breed  of  South  Down  sheep  had  been 
spread,  and  taken  the  highest  place, 
throughout  Great  Britain.  The  bee- 
orchis,  among  other  rare  plants,  is 
to  be  found,  in  its  season,  on  these 
hills. 

(d)  The  small  Dec.  ch.  at  the  old 
royal  manor  of  Kingston  (about 
2  m.  S.W.  from  Southaven)  is  worth  a 
visit  for  the  sake  of  its  position. 
The  'village  is  curiously  nestled 
under  the  hills.  Here  have  been 
discovered  traces  of  a  Saxon  ceme¬ 
tery.  Sicanborough ,  an  old  farm¬ 
house,  1.,  with  considerable  re¬ 
mains  of  early  architecture,  was  a 
grange  belonging  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Pancras.  The  northern  side  is 
E.  E.  with  Perp.  additions  and 
alterations.  The  so-called  ‘Chapel’ 
is  divided  into  three  rooms.  The  roof 
is  concea’ed  by  a  flat  ceiling,  but 
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should  be  examined,  as  it  may  be, 
above.  It  resembles  that  of  Gods- 
liill  Church,  Isle  of  Wight  (Hussey), 
and  is  very  early  Perp.  W.  of  this 
E.  E.  portion  is  an  addition  entirely 
Perp.  In  the  kitchen  is  an  ‘ancient 
very  massive  oak  table,  constructed 
to  draw  out  nearly  double  its  usual 
length.’  Swanborough  is  in  the 
pai'ish  of  Iford,  the  ch.  of  which 
is  \  m.  S.E.  It  is  Norm.,  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  with  a  central 
tower.  The  return  journey  may  be 
made  by  the  road  from  Iford  to 
Lewes. 

(e)  The  most  interesting  of  all 
walks  from  Lewes,  however,  is  that 
to  Mount  Harry,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle,  and  so  called,  as  ap¬ 
pears  most  probable,  from  the  un¬ 
happy  king  (Henry  IIP,  who  was 
there  defeated.  Its  highest  point 
is  about  3  m.  W.  of  the  town.  The 
road  turns  off  on  the  downs  a  short 
distance  beyond  St.  Anne’s  church, 
and  climbs  to  a  windmill,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  mark  ;  thence 
crossing  the  race-course,  the  pedes¬ 
trian  reaches  Mount  Harry  itself, 
the  summit  of  which,  called  Black 
Cap,  is  crested  by  a  stunted  planta¬ 
tion.  The  downs  are  dotted  with 
barrows,  Celtic  and  Saxon.  The 
views  of  the  South  Downs  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  the  Caburn  cluster,  are 
full  of  variety  and  beauty  ;  not  less 
striking  are  those  toward  Lewes 
Castle  and  town,  with  the  coombes 
beyond  ;  and  northward  stretches 
away  the  great  Weald  valley,  its 
depth  of  oak -forest  and  ancient  wood 
finely  contrasted  with  the  bare 
shadow-swept  heights  from  which 
we  look  down  on  it.  In  early 
autumn,  when  the  corn-fields,  ‘  like 
golden  shields  cast  down  from  the 
sun,’  are  just  ready  for  the  sickle, 
the  view  from  all  these  hills  is  as 
fine  as  can  well  be  conceived.  New- 
haven,  the  port  of  Lewes,  is  visible 
soon  after  first  climbing  the  downs. 
At  an  opening  farther  on,  the  ter¬ 
races  of  Brighton  appear  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  far  more  picturesque  than 


when  seen  nearer  at  hand.  Remark 
the  broad  green  pathways  that  de¬ 
scend  the  face  of  the  downs  in  a 
sloping  direction  all  along  the  N. 
Bide  of  the  range.  These  are  called 
Borstalls  ( Beorhstigele ,  hill-path,  sug¬ 
gests  Kemble),  and  are  no  doubt  the 
most  ancient  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  seaward.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  here  is  Jugs'  Bor  stall,  so 
called  from  the  old  Brighton  fisher¬ 
men,  locally  named  Jugs,  who  used 
to  cross  it  with  their  wares  to 
Lewes. 

Over  all  this  hill,  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Harry  to  the  town,  the  battle 
extended  in  its  various  stages. 

The  King,  accompanied  by  Prince 
Edward  and  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  reached  Lewes  May  nth, 
1264,  and  established  himself  in  the 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras  ;  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Castle  of  De  Warrene,  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  army  of  De  Montfort 
and  the  Barons  rapidly  followed 
King  Henry  ;  and  their  camp  was 
fixed  at  Fletching,  in  the  Weald, 
about  9  m.  from  Lewes.  (The  spire 
of  Fletching  Church  is  visible  from 
Mount  Harry.)  The  Bps.  of  London 
and  Worcester  were  despatched  by 
De  Montfort  as  bearers  of  his  final 
propositions  to  the  King :  these  were 
rejected,  and  the  Barons  at  once 
prepared  for  battle. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  May  their  army  climbed  the 
downs,  and  advanced  along  the 
ridge  until  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  bell-tower  of  the  Priory.  Here 
Simon  de  Montfort  addressed  them  ; 
and  all  the  troops  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  turf,  extending  their 
arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
uttering  a  short  prayer  for  victory. 
De  Montfort,  having  been  lamed  by 
the  fall  of  his  horse  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  battle,  had  been  conveyed 
to  Fletching  in  a  sort  of  closed  litter. 
This  was  now  brought  on  the  field, 
and  stationed  on  a  conspicuous  point 
of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  his  own 
standard  and  pennons,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  royal  troops.  Within 
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the  litter  %vere  shut  up  some  London 
citizens  of  importance,  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  autumn. 

From  the  highest  point  of  Mount 
Harry  three  projecting  ridges  stretch 
down  toward  Lewes,  separated  by 
deep  hollows.  The  Barons’  army  ad¬ 
vanced  along  these  ridges  in  three 
divisions.  The  left  was  commanded 
by  Nicholas  de  Segrave,  the  centre 
by  De  Clare,  and  the  right  by  the 
two  sons  of  De  Montfort  ;  a  fourth 
division  remained  in  reserve,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Earl  himself. 

The  King  had  been  made  early 
aware  of  the  advance  of  the  Barons 
and  of  their  ascent  of  the  downs. 
Prince  Edward  first  issued  from  the 
Castle,  and  found  himself  opposed  to 
the  body  of  troops  under  De  Segrave. 
On  the  S.,  Richard  King  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  his  son,  fronted  the 
young  De  Montforts ;  and  King 
Henry  himself  commanded  the  cen¬ 
tral  body  opposed  to  De  Clare  and 
the  Earl’s  reserve.  When  the  two 
hosts  had  thus  faced  each  other, 
the  royal  ‘  dragon  ’  was  unfurled, 
and  with  the  famous  challenge  from 
the  King’s  mouth,  ‘  Simon  je  vous 
defye,’  the  battle  began. 

The  left  body  of  the  Barons’  army, 
under  De  Segrave,  were  at  once 
broken  by  the  troops  of  Edward, 
who  pursued  them  for  four  miles 
without  drawing  bridle.  The  rout 
was  complete.  ‘  Along  the  most 
northern  slope  of  the  downs  nu¬ 
merous  bones  and  arms  have  been 
found,  tracing  the  direction  of  their 
flight  toward  the  W.,  where  the 
abrupt  steepness  of  the  ground 
afforded  fugitives  on  foot  the  best 
chance  of  escape  from  horsemen.’ — 
W.  II.  Elauuw.  During  this  advance, 
or  possibly  on  the  return,  Prince 
Edward  attacked  the  litter  in  which 
Simon  was  supposed  to  be,  and  the 
unhappy  London  citizenswere  killed. 
Meanwhile,  De  Montfort,  seeing  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  Prince’s 
eager  pursuit  of  the  left  wing, 
brought  down  his  reserve  upon  the 
remaining  royalists.  The  King  of 


the  Romans,  after  a  ‘strong  struggle,’ 
fled  ;  and  King  Henry,  after  two 
horses  had  been  killed  under  him, 
retreated  into  the  Priory  with  the 
scanty  remnant  of  his  forces. 

On  Prince  Edward’s  return  the 
battle  was  renewed  under  the  Castle 
walls,  and  in  the  street  s  of  the  town  ; 
but,  like  his  father,  he  was  finally 
driven  within  the  walls  of  St.  Pan- 
eras.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  some  knights  from  the  Barons’ 
army  had  been  made  prisoners,  and 
confined  in  the  castle.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  them,  but  with¬ 
out  success  ;  and  in  revenge  the 
Barons  set  fire  to  the  Priory,  though 
the  flames  were  soon  extinguished. 
After  the  Prince’s  return,  and  prob¬ 
ably  during  the  attack  on  the 
Castle,  a  number  of  his  followers, 
seeing  that  the  day  was  lost,  left 
him  and  fled  towards  Pevensey.  They 
were  joined  by  other  fugitives  from 
the  town  ;  and  a  terrible  confusion 
took  place  at  the  bridge  which 
crossed  the  Ouse  S.  of  Lewes. 
‘Numbers  were  there  drowned,  and 
others  suffocated  in  the  pits  of  mud; 
while,  from  the  swampy  nature  of 
the  ground,  many  knights  who 
perished  there  were  discovered  after 
the  battle,  still  sitting  on  their  horses 
in  complete  armour,  and  with  drawn 
swords  in  their  lifeless  hands.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  arms  were  found  in  this 
quarter  for  many  years  afterwards.’ 
—  W.  H.  Blaauw.  The  King  of  the 
Romans  had  taken  refuge  in  a  wind¬ 
mill  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Black  Horse  Inn,  on  the  edge 
of  the  downs,  above  St.  Anne’s 
Church.  ‘The  Kyng  of  Alemaigne 
thought  to  do  full  well  ;  he  seized 
the  mill  for  a  castel,’  ran  the  ballad  ; 
but  ‘the  bad  miller’  was  attacked 
in  his  fortress  and  made  prisoner. 
About  5000  are  thought  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  battle,  although  a 
much  higher  number  has  sometimes 
been  given. 

The  day  thus  closed  with  the  en¬ 
tire  defeat  of  the  royal  party.  The 
so-called  ‘  Mise  of  Lewes  ’  was  the 
result.  Prince  Edward,  and  his 
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cousin,  the  son  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  were  delivered  to  the 
Barons  as  hostages,  and  the  matters 
in  dispute  referred  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  King  of  France. 

Although  the  cause  of  the  Barons 
sank  low  after  the  subsequent  defeat 
at  Evesham,  the  battle  of  Lewes  was 
nevertheless  a  great  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  liberties  of 
England.  The  Great  Charter  was 
materially  confirmed  on  the  green¬ 
sward  of  Mount  Harry  ;  and  the 
advantages  here  gained  by  the  high 
heart  of  De  Montfort  were  never  en¬ 
tirely  lost  b 

2  m.  to  the  W.  of  Mount  Harry 
a  large  cross  was  cut  on  the  side 
of  the  downs  ;  only  now  visible 
under  peculiar  effects  of  light.  It 
was  perhaps  intended  to  excite  the 
prayers  of  travellers  for  the  repose 
of  such  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

From  Mount  Harry  the  pedestrian 
may  descend  the  hill  on  the  N.  side, 
and  return  to  Lewes  by  the  old 
London  road.  In  so  doing,  at  the 
Offham  chalk-pits  he  will  pass  the 
remains  of  what  claims  to  be  the 
first  bit  of  railway  executed  in  the 
south  of  England.  It  is  an  inclined 
plane  for  conveying  the  lime  or 
chalk  to  the  stream  of  the  Ouse. 
Beyond,  on  the  side  of  the  downs, 
is  Coombe  Place  (Sir  G.  C.  Shiffner, 
Bart.). 


(/)  To  Laughton  and  Chiddingly. 

Laughton,  6  m.  E.  (passing 
Ringmer  and  Broyle  Place,  see  ante), 
deserves  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  house  of  the 
Pelhams  ;  although  these  are  not 
extensive.  A  single  brick  tower,  to 
which  a  modern  farm-house  is  at¬ 
tached,  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  wide 
and  almost  treeless  plain,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  park.  The  house  was 
built  by  Sir  Wm.  Pelham  in  1534  ; 
and  the  moat,  surrounding  about 
3  acres,  attests  its  former  impor- 

1  For  more  ample  details  see  Mr.  Blaauw’s 
Barons’  I  Far.  London,  1844. 


tance.  At  the  S.  corner  is  a  lofty 
building  chequered  by  diagonal 
lines  of  darker  brick,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  stepped  gable.  Here  and 
in  the  main  tower  the  arabesque 
is  curiously  mingled  with  trefoil¬ 
headed  Gothic  ;  the  letters  W.  P., 
and  the  Pelham  buckle,  the  famous 
badge  assumed  after  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  are  introduced  on  the  walls 
and  in  the  window  mouldings.  King 
John  of  France  was  taken  at  Poic¬ 
tiers  by  Sir  Thomas  Pelham  and  Sir 
Roger  Delawar,  to  whom  he  gave  up 
his  sword.  They  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  afterwards  bore  as  badges  the 
buckle  (Pelham),  and  the  crampette, 
or  metal  point  of  the  scabbard  ^De- 
lawar).  The  buckle  is  found  ter¬ 
minating  the  dripstones  of  the  west 
doors  of  many  Sussex  churches  on 
the  Pelham  domains  (Chiddingly, 
Ripe,  East  Hoathly,  Crowhurst, 
Asliburnham,  &c.).  From  Laughton 
tower  there  is  a  wide  view  over  all 
the  surrounding  country. 

Laughton  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Pelhams  since  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  cent.,  and  still  remains 
in  their  hands.  Their  burial-place 
is  in  Laughton  Church ,  in  the  vaults 
beneath  which  between  40  and  50 
of  the  family  are  buried. 

Laughton  Lodge  (Sir  Jas.  Duke, 
Bart.)  has  a  park  of  100  acres. 

On  Colbrancl’s  Farm  in  this  parish 
(W.  of  the  ch.)  are  two  old  oak- 
trees,  of  no  great  interest  however. 

The  Church  of  S.  Hoathly,  3  m. 
N.  of  Laughton,  is  for  the  most  part 
Perp.  The  Pelham  buckle  occurs 
on  the  tower.  On  the  S.  border  of 
the  parish  is  Hcdland ,  an  Elizabethan 
house,  long  a  residence  of  the  Pel¬ 
hams,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  has  been  taken  down.  An 
old  building  called  the  Grange  is 
all  that  remains  on  the  site. 

Waldron,  3  m-  farther  N.,  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  wooded  district. 
The  ch.,  Dec.  and  Perp.,  has  been 
restored  (1863).  (Rte  8.) 
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The  Church  of  Chiddingly,  3  m. 
N.E.  from  Laughton,  conspicuous 
with  its  lofty  stone  spire,  deserves  a 
visit.  It  is  mainly  E.  E.,  but  the 
tower  and  spire  are  perhaps  Dec. 
It  contains  the  stately  and  some¬ 
what  unusual  monument  of  Sir  John 
Jefferay,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  temp.  Eliz.  Sir  John  and 
his  wife  recline  on  the  tomb,  whilst 
in  niches  on  either  side  stand  the 
figures  of  Sir  Edward  Montague  and 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Jefferay.  A  mutilated  figure  of  a 
child  kneels  in  front. 

W.  of  the  cli.  are  considerable 
remains  of  Chiddingly  Place ,  the  man¬ 
sion  of  the  Jefferays.  It  was  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  of  great  size.  From 
Waldron  or  Chiddingly  the  pedes¬ 
trian  can  proceed  to  Horeham  Road 
Stat.,  on  the  line  from  Tonbridge 
Wells  to  Eastbourne,  and  thence  re¬ 
turn  to  Lewes  by  rail,  changing  at 
Polegate  (Rte.  9A). 


Rail  to  New  haven. 

This  crosses  the  Ouse,  leaving  the 
downs,  with  the  cli.  ofGlynde  under 
them,  on  N.,  and  follows  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river  to 

56  m.  Newhaven  Town  (Stat.)  ; 
and 

56}  m.  Newhaven  Wharf  (Stat.). 

£  NEWHAVEN  (Pop.  4955),  the 
ancient  port  of  the  Ouse,  had  fallen 
into  decay,  but  has  now  revived 
as  the  place  of  embarkation  for 
Dieppe,  between  which  place  and 
Newhaven  large  and  fast  steam- 
vessels  ply  daily.  This  route  is  the 
most  direct  between  London  and 
Paris.  The  steam  passage  is  effected 
in  about  5}  hours.  There  is  also 
steam  communication  with  Ilon- 
fieur,  St.  Nazaire,  and  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  in  recent  years 
on  the  improving  of  Newhaven 
Harbour.  I11  1886  the  New  Quay  for 
the  continental  services  was  opened; 
in  1890  the  breakwater  (2700  ft. 


long)  was  finished  ;  two  piers  have 
been  constructed,  dredging  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  erected,  and  a 
large  ‘  gridiron  ’  for  cleaning  the 
bottoms  of  ships  is  also  at  work. 
Other  improvements  are  in  contem¬ 
plation.  Newhaven  is  a  great  centre 
of  traffic  in  all  parts  of  French  and 
Italian  produce.  There  is,  neces¬ 
sarily,  a  large  custom-house  and  a 
small  ship-building  yard.  It  was 
here  that  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
Queen  landed  March,  1848,  having 
crossed  from  Havre  in  the  English 
steamer  Express.  Vessels  of  some 
size  are  built  at  Newhaven,  which 
is  said  to  be  ‘  the  only  port  of 
moderate  value  between  Portsmouth 
and  the  Downs.’  The  little  Norm. 
Church  of  Newhaven,  with  chancel 
apse  at  the  E.  end  of  its  tower, 
curiously  resembles  that  of  Yain- 
ville-sur-Seine  {M.  A.  L.)  one  of  the 
many  Norm,  resemblances  on  this 
coast.  In  Newhaven  ch.-yd.  notice 
the  much  weather-worn  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Brazen  sloop  of  war, 
lost  off  Newhaven  in  1800,  when  all 
but  one  man  perished.  Newhaven 
was  anciently  called  Meeching,  the 
memory  of  wliich  name  is  preserved 
in  Meeching  Place  (Miss  Catt).  The 
church  of  Piddinghoe  (between 
Lewes  and  Newhaven)  has  a  round 
Norman  tower  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  shingled  spire.  The  ch.  at 
Southease,  close  by,  and  St.  Michael’s 
at  Lewes  also  have  circular  towers. 

57}  m.  Bishopstone  (Stat.).  A 
large  tide-mill  adjoins  the  station,  but 
the  Church  is  1  m.  N.  It  is  of  various 
styles,  and  is  very  interesting.  The 
tower  is  in  four  storeys,  each  di¬ 
minishing  about  a  foot;  in  each 
lower  stage  is  a  single  circular¬ 
headed  window  ;  in  the  upper,  a 
double  window,  with  balusters  ;  in 
the  third,  a  circular  window  with 
mouldings.  At  the  angles  of  the 
three  upper  stages  are  circular  shafts, 
without  capitals  or  bases.  The 
present  tower-arch  is  circular, 
Norm.,  and  low,  but  there  are  traces 
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of  a  loftier  one  now  hidden  in  the 
roof.  Under  the  stunted  spire  is 
a  grotesque  corbel-table.  Within, 
the  chancel  is  in  two  divisions,  the 
westernmost  of  which  is  not  distin¬ 
guishable  externally  from  the  nave. 
The  arches  are  Norm,  and  E.  E. 
There  are  traces  of  circular-headed 
windows  in  different  parts  ;  the 
present  are  E.  E.  Remark  the  now 
closed  openings  in  the  chancel  and 
nave  gables.  Similar  ones  ‘may 
almost  invariably  be  found  in  the 
churches  of  this  central  coast  dis¬ 
trict  of  Sussex.’— Hussey.  The  form 
of  the  S.  porch  is  unusual,  and  the 
outer  angles  exhibit  long-and-short 
work.  The  capitals  at  the  sides  of 
the  doorway  should  be  noticed.  The 
ancient  beams  and  king-posts  seem 
quite  sound.  Over  the  door  is  a 
stone  dial  plate,  having  in  the  upper 
part  a  cross  and  the  name  Eadric. 
(Comp,  those  of  Corhampton  and 
Warnford,  Hants,  and  a  remarkable 
dial  at  Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  which 
has  the  inscription — ‘  Ulf  liet  arseran 
cyrice  for  hanum  3  for  Gunthara 
sau la.’)  The  church  seems  originally 
Norm,  with  E.  E.  alterations.  The 
porch  alone  shows  Saxon  indications. 
In  the  vestry  a  curious  stone  slab 
was  found  during  the  restoration. 
On  it  is  a  cross  with  intertwined 
circles  :  in  one  of  which  appears 
the  Agnus  Dei  ;  in  another,  two 
doves  drinking,  a  favourite  early 
Christian  symbol.  If  early  Norm.,  it 
shows  Italian  influence.  (IF.  Figg , 
in  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.).  In  the  chancel 
is  the  monument  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Hurdis,  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
d.  1801.  The  verses  are  by  Hayley. 
The  old  church  was  thoroughly  re¬ 
stored  in  1885,  when  a  coffin-lid  of 
stone  and  a  niche  (14th  cent.)  in 
the  porch  were  brought  to  light. 

58J  m.  Seaford  (Stat.).  The  Stat. 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  ancient 
and  very  curious  ch.  ;  a  row  of  new 
houses  extends  seaward  from  the 
station.  The  town  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  size,  and  is  becoming 
known  as  a  watering-place. 


S  SEAFORD  (Pop.  2425)  is  a  limb 
of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings,  and 
takes  rank  immediately  after  the 
seven  greater  ones.  The  old  harbour, 
now  entirely  closed,  was  the  original 
outlet  of  the  Ouse.  The  town  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  French  attacks 
temp.  Edward  III,  and  later  from 
the  black  death,  from  which  it 
scarcely  recovered,  though  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  and  it  is  still  a  cor¬ 
porate  town.  The  French,  under 
their  High  Admiral  Claude  d’Anne- 
bault  attacked  it  in  1545,  when  ‘the 
Pelham  did  repel  ’em,’  as  we  learn 
from  his  monument  at  Lewes  {ante). 
The  Church,  partially  restored,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Leonard,  is  of  three 
periods  :  1st,  the  latter  part  of 
the  ntli  century;  2nd,  about  70 
years  later ;  3rd,  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.  (See  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  in  the  Suss.  Arch. 
Trans,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  131.)  Remark 
especially  the  carving  of  the  central 
column  of  the  S.  aisle.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  of  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon, 
fixed  above  it,  is  of  the  same  date, 
and  was  found  in  the  churchyard. 
To  the  exterior  wall  are  attached  a 
stone  coffin  and  cover,  also  found 
here.  Traces  of  Roman  occupations, 
urns  and  medals,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
a  road  leading  from  Seaford  to 
Chyngton  considerable  remains  of  a 
Bomano- British  Cemetery  have  been 
discovered.  For  full  account  see 
Suss.  Arch.  Trans,  vol.  xxxii.  Seaford 
may  possibly  be  the  Mercredesburn 
(Moer-cryd,  sea  ford )  of  Ella’s  battle 
in  485.  Into  the  haven  of  Seaford, 
in  1058,  was  driven  a  Flemish  vessel, 
having  on  board  Balger,  a  monk  of 
Bergue  St.  Winox,  who,  ‘fidelis  fur 
et  latro  bonus,’  stole  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  monastery  of  St.  Andrew 
the  relics  of  St.  Lewinna,  one  of  the 
early  British  converts  in  Sussex. 
The  position  of  St.  Andrew’s  mon¬ 
astery  is  unknown. 

In  the  garden  of  ‘  The  Folly,’  a 
house  in  Church  Street,  is  a  vaulted 
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.apartment  of  E.  E.  character.  An 
early  stone  chimney-piece  in  a  build¬ 
ing  attached  to  the  Plough  Inn  may 
be  worth  examination.  An  open 
space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
is  called  the  Crouch  (supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Cruxh 

The  most  westerly  of  the  MarteUo 
Towers  is  at  Seaford,  near  to  one  of 
Henry  VIII’s  block-houses. 

On  the  verge  of  the  lofty  cliff,  i  l 
m.  E.  of  the  town,  is  a  ledge  called 
‘Puck  Church  Parlour/  inacces¬ 
sible  except  by  a  narrow  path  from 
above.  Thereare  three  platforms,  each 
a  few  feet  square,  ‘  now  the  abode 
of  a  pair  or  two  of  old  foxes,  who 
find  here  a  most  secure  retreat  from 
dog  and  hunter,  and  are  occasionally 
visited  by  the  raven,  the  chough, 
sea-gull,  and  peregrine  falcon.’ — M. 
A.  Lower.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  name  of  the 
‘  tricksy  spirit  ’  is  connected  with 
the  sea  and  its  belongings,  as,  for 
instance,  at  Puck  Down,  near 
Bournemouth,  Hants  ;  Puckaster, 
Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  During  the  last 
few  years  considerable  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  at  Seaford. 
New  roads  have  been  laid  out,  and 
a  large  number  of  houses  built. 
The  sea  wall  has  been  prolonged  ;  a 
good  promenade  has  been  formed, 
and  a  concrete  groyne  constructed. 
One  hotel  has  been  built,  another  is 
now  (1892)  approaching  completion. 
The  Albert  Hall  (East  Street)  is 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
for  concerts,  high  class  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  public  meetings.  1  m.  E. 
is  Blatchington  :  the  church  (with 
remarkable  recess,  the  object  of 
which  is  disputed,  in  S.  wall)  and 
beautifully  kept  churchyard  are 
worth  a  visit. 

At  West  Dean,  2|  m.  E.,  across 
the  Cuckmere  river,  a  parsonage- 
house  of  the  14th  cent,  still  remains, 
though  now  divided  into  cottages. 
It  is  built  of  stone  and  oak  timber, 
having  a  spiral  stone  stair  leading 
to  an  upper  storey.  The  lower  fire¬ 
place  has  been  altered  ;  the  upper 


remains  as  at  first.  Windows,  mul- 
lions,  &c.,  all  deserve  attention.  It 
was  probably  built  by  the  Prior  of 
Wilmington,  a  cell  of  St.  Mary 
Grestein  in  Normandy.  West  Dean 
belonged  to  Wilmington.  (Comp. 
Sore  Place,  Plaxtol ,  IIbk.  for  Kent.) 
The  ch.  is  Norm.,  with  E.  E.  portions. 
Within,  on  the  S.  wall,  is  a  mural 
tablet  commemorating  two  members 
of  the  Thomas  family,  1625  and  1639. 

The  undulations  in  the  chalk 
cliffs  between  Seaford  and  Beacliy 
Head  are  known  as  the  i  Seven 
Sisters’ — a  number  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  boundary  lists  of 
Saxon  charters,  as  1  Seven  Oaks/ 

1  Seven  Thorns,’  &c.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  number  indicates 
the  number  of  the  undulations.  In 
these  cliffs  peregrine  falcons  and 
ravens  annually  rear  their  young, 

‘  and  the  kestrel  maybe  seen  flutter¬ 
ing  along  the  margin,  or  dropping 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  on 
his  return  to  his  own  little  establish¬ 
ment  from  a  mousing  expedition 
into  the  interior.’ — A.  E.  Knox. 

From  Seaford  the  tourist  may 
proceed  by  Fristoil  (notice  Friston 
Place,  a  Tudor  mansion,  on  N.)  and 
East  Dean  to  Eastbourne  (9  m.,  or, 
if  Beac-hy  Head  be  taken,  14  m.), 
where  he  can  rejoin  the  rly.  (Rte.  6. ) 
See  also  Rte.  9A. 

ROUTE  4a. 

LONDON  TO  LEWES,  VIA  EAST 
GRINSTEAD  AND  HORSTED  KEYNES. 

There  is  an  alternative  route  from 
London  to  Lewes,  vhl  Oxted,  and 
East  Grinstead.  The  line  enters 
Sussex  soon  after  passing  Dor¬ 
mans  station  (27  m.)  and  at  30  m. 
reaches  East  Grinstead,  for  de¬ 
scription  of  which  see  Rte.  8.  Be¬ 
tween  this  point  and  Kingscote  stat. 
( 33  m.)  we  have  on  our  left  views  of 
Ashdown  Forest  and  Saint  Hill  Park 
(E.  M.  Crookshank,  Esq.).  The 
next  stat.  is  West  Hoathly  (34  m.), 
for  which  see  Rte.  3.  Roekhurst 
is  about  1 m.  W.  of  this  stat. 
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At  36}  m.  we  reach  Horsted 
Keynes  stat.,  whence  a  branch 
line  proceeds  through  Ardingly 
(Rte.  3)  to  Hayward’s  Heath.  The 
village  and  ch.  lie  nearly  2  m.  S.  E. 
of  stat.  In  the  Church  is  a  very  small 
recumbent  effigy  of  an  armed  knight 
with  a  lion  at  the  feet — probably 
one  of  the  Keynes  or  Cheyney  family 
(whence  the  name  H.  Keynes).  The 
celebrated  Archbishop  Leighton  was 
buried  here  in  1684,  after  spending 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  this 
parish  at  Broadhurst  (now  a  farm¬ 
house).  The  heavy  wooden  shield, 
let  down  at  night  to  guard  the 
stairways  to  the  sleeping  rooms  is 
still  preserved  here. 

At  41  m.  we  reach  Sheffield 
Park  stat.  in  the  parish  of  Fletch- 
ing.  Sheffield  Park,  close  to  the  stat., 
is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield. 

The  present  mansion  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  by  the  first  Earl. 
It  cannot  be  called  good.  The 
shields  on  the  outer  walls  are  those 
of  the  various  possessors  of  the 
manor  since  the  Conquest.  The 
park  is  very  fine,  and  contains  some 
noble  timber;  the  oaks  especially  are 
of  enormous  size.  In  the  house  is  pre¬ 
served  the  only  good  portrait  of  Gib¬ 
bon,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  Gibbon’s  friend  Mr.  Holroyd. 

Adjoining  Sheffield  Place  is  Series 
(J.  M.  Wilson,  Esq.). 

Simon  de  Montfort  encamped  with 
the  army  of  the  Barons  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Lewes,  May 
13th,  1264,  in  the  woods,  which  then 
completely  surrounded  the  old  ch. 
of  Fletching,  and  from  this  spot, 
after  their  fruitless  negotiation  with 
the  King,  they  climbed  the  downs 
at  Mount  Harry.  (See  ante.) 

The  village  of  Fletching  is  \  m. 
E.  of  the  park. 

The  Church  of  Fletching,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  district,  distin¬ 
guished  with  a  spire,  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  The  greater  part  is  E.  E. 
but  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a 
previous  Norman  building.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  large  E.  window  is  un- 


I  usual.  The  tower  is  Norm.,  though 
not  without  some  peculiarities  which 
may  indicate  an  earlier  date.  There 
is  no  staircase,  as  is  also  the  case  at 
Bosliam.  The  double  windows  are 
divided  by  balusters  with  Norm, 
capitals,  and  the  door  opening  into 
the  church  was  a  semicircular  arch 
with  zigzag  moulding.  This  church 
was  restored,  the  chancel  rebuilt, 
the  clerestory  opened,  and  new 
screen-work,  seats,  and  stalls  in¬ 
serted  1880,  at  the  cost  of  70007.  by 
Lord  Sheffield.  The  achievements 
suspended  in  the  transept  show  the 
crest  of  the  Nevills  (a  bull’s  head). 
On  an  altar-tomb  in  the  S.  transept 
is  a  very  fine  Brass  of  a  knight  of  the 
Dalyngruclge  family,  and  his  wife, 
circ.  1380.  On  the  jupon  of  the 
knight  are  his  arms — Or,  a  cross  en¬ 
grailled  gules.  In  the  same  transept 
is  the  altar-tomb,  with  effigies,  of 
Rich.  Leche  (d.  1596). 

In  the  mausoleum  of  the  Sheffield 
family  (a  continuation  of  the  N. 
transept)  is  interred  Gibbon  the  histo¬ 
rian.  The  characteristic  inscription 
is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Parr.  Gibbon 
spent  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Sheffield  Place ;  John  Holroyd, 
the  first  Lord  Sheffield,  having  been 
his  most  intimate  friend.  He  died 
in  London,  1794.  Notice  also  in  the 
N.  aisle  the  small  Brass  to  P.  Devot, 
who  took  part  in  Cade’s  rebellion  : 
the  windows  in  the  two  transepts 
filled  with  old  stained  glass  found 
(buried  outside  the  chancel)  during 
the  recent  restorations,  and  the  fine 
perp.  rood-screen,  in  three  sections, 
restored. 

The  next  stat.  (42!  m.)  is  IQ’ewick 
and  Chailey ;  the  former  village  is 
about  2  m.  N.E. ;  the  latter  2  m.  S.W. 
of  the  station.  Newick  Church  (much 
altered  at  the  restoration  in  1887) 
has  some  traces  of  Norman  work  : 
Newick  Park  (1  m.  S.  )  is  the  residence 
of  James  Sclater,  Esq.  Chailey 
Church  is  principally  E.E.  It  was 
enlarged  in  1879.  Notice  the  lych- 
yate ,  and  the  fine  yew-trees  in  the 
churchyard. 
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At  46  m.  we  reach  Barcombe 
stat.,  from  which  the  village  is  about 
1  m.  (Barcombe  Mills  stat.,  Route  5, 
is  also  in  this  parish).  The  church 
E.  E.  has  some  16th  cent,  monu 
ments.  Conyboro’  ( Lord  Monk  Bretton) 
commands  tine  views  of  the  Downs. 
At  52  m.  we  reach  Lewes  Junction. 


ROUTE  5. 

TONBRIDGE  WELLS  TO  LEWES,  BY 
BUXTED  AND  UCKFIELD. 

Rly.  via  Groombridge  and  Uckfield 
to  Lewes  and  Brighton. 

[The  high  road  leaves  Eridge  Park 
1.  and  proceeds  over  the  high  ground 
of  Crowborough,  tile  greatest 
elevation  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  (804  ft.  above  sea-level).  The 
view  over  the  foreground  slopes  of 
fern,  across  the  shadow-swept  Weald 
to  the  South  Downs,  is  worth  all 
the  labour  of  the  ascent.  The  sea  is 
visible  through  the  low  ground  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuckmere.  Crow- 
borough  was  one  of  the  great  Sussex 
beacon  stations  ;  and  the  ‘  beard  of 
flame  ’  on  its  crest  has  blazed  up 
on  more  occasions  than  the  approach 
of  the  Armada.  The  views  over  the 
greater  part  of  East  Sussex  are 
superb  ;  but  there  is  nothing  call¬ 
ing  for  especial  notice  until,  2  m. 
short  of  Uckfield,  the  turning  to 
Buxted  is  reached  (rt.  is  Maresfield.) 

Maresfield,  which  adjoins 
Fletching,  E.,  has  a  small  Dec. 
church  of  no  great  importance.  ‘  It 
contains,  however,  some  good  an¬ 
cient  woodwork.’ — Hussey.  Notice 
the  Norman  window  in  S.  wall  of 
nave  :  the  glass  has  been  copied 
from  that  in  a  similar  window  at 
Rheims ;  the  Oak  Porch  has  been 
carefully  restored  and  placed  in  its 
original  situation  ;  here  are  two 
stoups  for  Holy  Water— one  inside, 
one  outside.  These  discoveries  were 
made  at  the  restoration  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  1879.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  21 lares  field  Park ,  formerly  the 


seat  of  the  Newnhams,  now  of  the 
Shelleys.  Here  is  Wood’s  rose  gar¬ 
den  of  80  acres,  producing  500  or  600 
varieties  of  roses.] 

Leaving  Tonbridge  Wells  by  rly. 
the  first  station  is 

3  m.  Groombridge  Junct.  line  on 
rt.  (W.)  to  East  Grinstead  and 
Three  Bridges  (Rte.  8). 

5  m.  Eridge  (Stat.).  Near  here 
is  Eridge  Casile  (Marquis  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny)  (Rte.  3).  About  1  111.  be¬ 
yond  Eridge  the  line  to  Mayfield  and 
Hailsham  branches  off  (Rte.  9  a). 

8}  111.  Crowborough.  The 

beacon  is  about  i|  111.  W.  of  the 
station  :  and  Rotherfield  (see  route 
9  a)  1  m.  E.  Crowborough  has 
increased  since  the  formation  of  the 
railway,  and  was  formed  into  a 
separate  parish  in  1880.  Stone  is 
quarried  here,  and  the  healthiness 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  attract  summer  visitors. 

i3i  m-  Buxted  (Stat.). 

The  Church  of  Buxted,  which 
stands  on  high  ground  surrounded 
by  trees,  is  E.  E.  with  a  Dec.  chan¬ 
cel.  It  has  a  low  shingled  spire.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  the 
Sussex  spires  occur  in  the  Weald, 
as  though  to  mark  the  position  of 
the  church  by  their  elevation  above 
the  tree-tops.  Over  the  N.  porch  is 
a  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  large 
churn,  possibly  a  rebus  for  the  name 
of  Allchorn.  *  On  either  side  is  a 
figure  of  a  warrior  carved  in  stone, 
having  a  shield  upon  his  breast.’ 
— Horsfield.  In  the  chancel  is  the 
Brass  of  Britellus  Avenel,  rector, 
1408.  The  coped  figure  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  cross  fleury.  i  Chris¬ 
tine  Savage,  both  flesh  and  bone, 
lyetli  graven  under  a  stone,’  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chancel.  S.  of  the 
chancel  is  a  mortuary  chapel  of  the 
Earls  of  Liverpool.  In  the  N.  aisle 
is  an  ancient  oak  chest,  for  church 
registers  :  in  the  chancel  a  brass 
to  J.  de  Lewes,  1330  (said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  church).  In 
the  churchyard  was  buried  the  poet 
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Wordsworth’s  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr 
W.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Rector  of  Buxted. 

Near  Buxted  Church  is  an  ancient 
building  called  the  Hog-house  ;  from 
a  hog  carved  over  the  door,  with 
the  date  1581.  This  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Hogge  family,  for  a 
notice  of  which  see  Introduction  §  3. 

At  Howbourne  in  this  parish  is 
another  relic  of  the  iron  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  old  hammer-post,  an 
oaken  trunk,  g\  ft.  high,  still  re¬ 
mains  near  the  end  of  the  pond, 
which  has  been  drained.  The  great 
interest  of  these  relics  lies  in  the 
contrast  they  suggest  between  the 
present  character  of  the  country, 
quiet  and  tree-shadowed,  and  its 
condition  in  the  days  when  anvil 
and  hammer  rang  incessantly 
through  all  the  Weald. 

At  Hendall  (2  m.  from  Buxted  cb.') 
is  an  ancient  house  which  may  be 
worth  visiting.  1  On  the  E.  is  a 
circular  arch  with  pillars,  in  good 
repair.’ — Horsfield.  It  was  for  some 
generations  the  residence  of  a  family 
named  Pope. 

Buxted  Park  (Lord  Portman\,  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  Sir  G.  Shuck- 
burgh  the  astronomer,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  deserves  notice  for  the 
sake  of  its  park,  which  is  picturesque 
and  well  wooded.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Clarke,  father  of  the  traveller,  was 
long  rector  of  Buxted.  The  place 
boasts  also  of  another  celebrity, 
George  Watson,  the  1  Sussex  calcu¬ 
lator,’  who,  in  other  respects  all  but 
idiotic,  could  perform  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  arithmetical  calculations,  and 
remember  the  events  and  the  weather 
of  every  day  from  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  The  country  round  Buxted 
is  hilly,  and  abounds  in  wood.  In 
this  neighbourhood  hops  are  culti¬ 
vated,  though  the  ‘  gardens ’  are 
small  compared  with  those  in  Kent  : 
the  hop-picking  season  is  later  than 
that  in  the  former  county. 


15!  m.  Uckfield  (Stat.).  The  line 


follows  the  valley  of  the  OuseAo  the 
Lewes  Station. 

J  UCKFIELD  (Pop.  2497)  is  a 
market  town  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  since  the 
opening  of  the  rly.  ;  it  now  occupies 
both  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Ouse,  but  was  formerly  confined  to 
the  N.,  stretching  in  a  single  street 
towards  Tonbridge  Wells.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  pleasant  scenery, 
richly  wooded  and  varied,  like  all 
this  part  of  Sussex.  The  Church  was 
rebuilt  about  1840,  and  the  parochial 
schools,  erected  1853,  are  large  and 
well  arranged.  The  grounds  of  the 
Bocks  (R.  J.  Streatfeild,  Esq.)  are 
very  pictui’esque.  Surrounding  a 
small  lake  are  some  fine  rocks,  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Hastings  sand,  and 
resembling  those  near  Tonbridge 
Wells,  Groombridge,  and  West 
Hoathly.  There  is  another  curious 
group  of  these  rocks  at  the  Vineyard , 
in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Buxted. 
In  a  large  rock  at  the  W.  side  are 
some  remarkable  excavations,  which 
tradition  asserts  to  have  been  the 
work  and  residence  of  a  hermit. 

Little  Horsted,  2  m.  S.  of  Uck¬ 
field  and  E.  of  the  rly.,  had  a  small 
Norm.  ch.  of  no  great  interest,  which 
was  pulled  down,  except  the  N. 
wall,  in  1862,  to  make  way  for  a 
modern  ch.  (Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  archt.) 
erected  at  the  expense  of  F.  Bar- 
chard,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
decorations  of  the  chancel  are  very 
costly,  particularly  a  reredos  of 
marble  mosaic.  Mr.  Barchard’s 
mansion,  Horsted  Place ,  is  close  by. 
This  is  Elizabethan,  and  one  of  the 
best  modern  residences  in  the 
county. 

The  rly.  descends  the  pretty  valley 
of  the  Ouse. 

i8|  m.  Isfield  (Stat.). 

The  Church  is  Dec.,  with  later  ad¬ 
ditions.  In  it  Gundrada’s  tomb, 
now  in  Southover  Church,  Lewes, 
was  long  preserved  and  misapplied. 
(Rte.  4.)  On  the  S.  side  is  the 
Sliurley  Chapel,  containing  some 
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interesting  monuments  ;  Brasses  of 
Edw.  Shurley  and  wife,  1558,  and 
of  Th os.  Shurley  and  two  wives, 
1579  ;  and  an  elaborate  altar-tomb 
with  effigies  of  Sir  John  Shurley  and 
his  two  wives,  1631.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  edifying,  and  should  be  read. 
The  children  by  his  first  wife,  some 
of  whom  1  were  called  into  heaven, 
and  the  others  into  several  marriages 
of  good  quality/  appear  in  front  of 
the  monument.  Additions  to  the 
building  were  made  in  1876.  The 
old  glass  was  collected  and  placed 
in  the  S.  window.  The  Shurleys  of 
Isfield  were  a  branch  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Wiston  family  ;  and  there  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  their 
ancient  residence,  Isfield  Place.  The 
Shurley  arms  and  mottoes  remain 
over  the  door.  The  house  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  having  a 
kind  of  watch-tower  at  each  angle. 
This  is  probably  earlier  than  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  dwelling-house,  now  a 
farm.  Comp.  Compton  Castle, 
Devon,  which  has  a  similar  external 
wall,  and  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
14th  cent.  (Handbook  for  Devon 
and  Cornwall.) 

20*  m.  Barcombe  Mills  (Stat.) 
For  Barcombe,  see  Route  4  a.  The 
mills  are  near  the  river  Ouse. 

Midway  between  this  station  and 
Lewes  is  Hamsey,  with  a  good 
E.E.  Church  ;  the  tower,  which  is  well 
covered  with  ivy,  is  Perp.  and  of 
very  solid  character.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  handsome  canopied  tomb,  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  one  of  the  De  Says, 
who  founded  the  ch.,  but  more 
probably  that  of  Edward  Lewknor, 
one  of  the  malcontents  temp.  Mary, 
who  died  in  the  Tower,  June,  1556. 
(Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  vol.  xvii.)  To  ac¬ 
count  for  these  different  opinions  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  tomb 
and  the  canopy  are  evidently  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dates. 

From  the  rly.  may  be  seen  South 
Mailing1  Ch.  among  the  trees,  and 
the  residence  of  E.  C.  Currey,  Esq. 
(see  Rte.  4),  called  the  Deanery.  In 
the  valleys  among  the  downs  in  this 

[Sttssex.] 


neighbourhood  oxen  may  still  be  seen 
yoked  to  the  plough  or  the  roller. 

24I  m.  Lewes  (Stat.).  (Rte.  4.) 

ROUTE  6. 

LONDON  TO  EASTBOURNE  AND 

HASTINGS,  BY  LEWES  AND 

PEYENSEY.  [BEACHY  HEAD.] 

(London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rail.) 

76^  m.  to  Hastings. 

For  route  to  Lewes,  50  m.,  see  Rte.  4. 

Proceeding  towards  Hastings  the 
rly.  crosses  the  Ouse  (giving  off  on 
rt.  the  branch  to  Newhaven  and 
Seaford — Rte.  4),  skirts  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caburn,  and  reaches 

53  m.  Glynde  (Stat.).  (Rte.  4.) 

For  description  of  Glynde  Church 
and  Glynde  Place  see  ante.  S.E.  of 
Glynde  is  Firle  Place,  the  residence  of 
Viscount  Gage.  The  Gage  Chapel  in 
Firle  Church  contains  several  16th 
cent,  monuments  and  brasses  to  the 
Gage  family. 

58  m.  Berwick  (Stat.). 

About  3  m.  S.  of  this  stat.  is  the 
village  of  Alfriston.  The  fine 
cruciform  Church  (chiefly  Perp.)  sur¬ 
mounted  by  tower  and  spire,  pos¬ 
sesses  three  sedilia  and  the  remains 
of  an  Easter  sepulchre  :  the  register 
dates  from  1504,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  in  England,  The 
ancient  hostelry  of  the  Star  Inn 
(good  refreshments)  well  deserves 
notice.  It  is  of  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  cent.,  and  was  probably  a 
resting-place  for  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Richard  of  Chichester. 
On  wooden  brackets  on  each  side  of 
the  door  are  mitred  figures,— one 
with  a  hind  (St.  Giles  ?), — and  the 
other  possibly  St.  Julian,  the  patron 
of  travellers.  Among  other  orna¬ 
ments  are  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
and  what  is  apparently  a  bear  and 
ragged  staff  with  a  lion  opposite. 
The  house  stands  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  Alciston  Manor,  belonging 
to  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  by  whom  it 
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may  have  been  built.  A  mutilated 
pillar  in  the  village  street  is  all  that 
remains  of  what  was  once  a  cross. 
Frog  Firle  House  is  an  old  building, 
once  a  grange  to  Wilmington  Priory. 
The  old  vicarage, near  the  ch.,  is  now 
a  reading-room.  This  neighbourhood 
is  famous  for  the  number  of  Saxon 
coins  discovered  from  time  to  time, 
and  for  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  barrows  and  tumuli  upon  the 
downs.  To  the  W.  of  Alfriston  is 
one  of  these,  called  Five  Lords  Barrow , 
consisting  of  five  mounds  connected 
together. 

2]-  m.  N.W.  of  Berwick  is  K»ype 
The  church  has  a  good  Perp.  tower, 
and  a  recess,  perhaps  for  an  image, 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  aisle  ;  and  some 
old  stained  glass  in  E.  window.  The 
register  begins  at  the  early  date  of 
1538.  About  2  m.  N.E.  of  Berwick 
is  Arlington.  During  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  ch.,  at  present  (1892) 
proceeding,  a  Saxon  window  was 
revealed  :  and  a  Roman  (?)  urn  and 
tiling  were  discovered. 

£  m  E.  of  Berwick  Stat.  tlieCuck- 
mere  river  is  crossed  ;  and  1  m.  fur¬ 
ther  we  have  on  S.  the  village  of 
Wilmington.  Here  was  a  Priory, 
connected  with  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Grestein,  near  Honfleur, 
to  which  religious  house  it  was 
given  by  Robert  de  Moreton,  the 
first  Norman  Lord  of  Pevensey  and 
the  surrounding  manors.  There  are 
some  scanty  remains  of  ‘Alien 
Priory  ’  as  it  is  called,  now  converted 
into  a  farm-house.  The  principal 
sitting-room  was  formed  out  of  the 
chapel.  There  is  a  cellar,  supported 
by  a  low  hexagonal  pillar  in  the 
centre  ;  and  the  house-roof,  vast  and 
full  of  timber,  is  evidently  that  of 
the  old  building.  The  shattered 
gate-towers  adjoining  seem  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  About  |  m.  off 
is  a  pond  called  the  ‘Well  Holes,’ 
the  stew  for  supplying  the  brethren’s 
‘  maigre’  table.  S.E.,  on  the  side  of 
the  Downs,  is  the  so-called  ‘  Long 
Man  of  Wilmington,’  a  rude  figure 
240  ft.  in  length,  holding  a  staff  in 


either  hand.  It  had  not  been 
‘  scoured  ’  for  many  years,  and  hav¬ 
ing  become  invisible  on  the  spot, 
some  local  antiquaries  in  1874  raised 
a  subscription  for  re-marking  the 
outline  on  the  turf  by  the  aid  of 
white  bricks ;  it  was  renewed  in 
1890.  There  is  a  similar  figure  at 
Cerne  Abbas  in  Dorsetshire.  Both 
are  near  religious  houses,  and  may 
have  been  the  work  of  their  inmates, 
though  the  better  opinion  is  that 
which  sees  in  them  relics  of  Celtic 
times.  Wilmington  Church  has 
Norm,  portions.  Some  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  as  well  as  the  arches  and 
pillars  of  the  S.  transept,  are  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  hard  chalk.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  venerable  and  most 
picturesque  yew,  20  feet  in  girth 
where  the  main  stem  divides. 

At  Wilmington  a  large  number  of 
bronze  celts,  and  a  celt  mould,  were 
found  in  1861.  (Suss.  Arch.  Coll,  xiv.) 
1  m.  W.  from  Berwick  is  Selmes- 
toil ;  the  church  contains  some  brasses , 
and  an  ancient  altar  stone. 

The  walk  from  Wilmington  to 
Eastbourne  (5  m.  S.  E.),  keeping 
along  the  crest  of  the  Downs,  is  a 
pleasant  one,  with  a  great  stretch  of 
country  on  either  side.  At  Jev- 
ingtoil,  which  can  be  taken  in  the 
rte.  without  materially  lengthening 
it,  the  church  tower  has  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  have  been  called 
Saxon,  but  which  rather  resemble 
those  of  the  Norm,  tower  of  Bishop- 
stone  (Rte.  4\  Over  the  porch  is  a 
stone  carving  discovered  in  a  stone 
chest  during  the  restoration  of  the 
ch.  in  1873.  It  is  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  the  patron  saint  :  the  right 
hand  holds  a  cross — at  the  feet  are  a 
lamb  and  a  serpent.  Fragments  of 
what  was  believed  to  be  a  Saxon 
font,  were  found  at  the  same  time. 
A  path  leads  from  Jevington  to 
Willingdon  (see  below,)  and 
thence  through  Wannock,  famed 
for  its  strawberries,  to  Polegate  Stat. 

61 1  m.  Polegate  Junction  Stat. 
Here  the  line  from  Tonbridge  Wells 
and  Mayfield  joins  this  line  (Rte.  9A). 
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[2  m.  from  Polegate,  on  rising 
ground  close  to  the  Rhy,  is  the  site 
of  the  Saxon  town  of  Hydneye ]. 

65  m.  Willingdon  Stat.  The  vil- 
lage  is  about  1  m.  W.  The  church , 
the  oldest  portion  of  which  is  12th 
cent.,  contains  many  brasses  and 
monuments  principally  to  the  Parker 
family  (of  16th  and  17th  cents.)  In 
the  Vicarage  is  preserved  an  old 
‘  chained  book,’  a  paraphrase  on  the 
N.  Testament  by  Erasmus.  Ratton 
House  was  the  seat  of  this  family, 
the  few  remains  are  now  used  as 
farm  buildings.  Behind  Willingdon 
the  South  Down  range  runs  towards 
the  sea,  terminating  in  the  abrupt 
cliff  of  Beacliy  Head  (532  ft.). 

£  EASTBOURNE  (66  m.,  Pop. 
34,977)  has  risen  during  the  last  25 
years  from  a  mere  country  village 
into  a  popular  and  fashionable  sea¬ 
side  resort ;  ranking  next  to  Hast¬ 
ings  and  Brighton  as  the  favourite 
watering-place  in  Sussex.  It  is  well 
sheltered  by  the  Downs.  A  pier  has 
been  built,  the  streets  well  laid  out, 
and  in  many  cases  trees  planted, 
giving  them  a  boulevard-like  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  old  village  of  East¬ 
bourne  comprised  the  part  of  the 
present  town  N.  of  the  Station.  To 
the  S.W.  was  the  hamlet  of  Meads 
and  to  the  S.E.  that  of  Sea  Houses. 
In  a  field  near  the  Grand  Parade 
discoveries  were  made  many  years 
since  and  again  in  1878  of  Roman 
baths ,  and  tesselated  pavement.  The 
land  on  which  modern  Eastbourne 
is  built  is  almost  entirely  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
town  has  been  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Duke  (d.1891).  At  his  ex¬ 
pense  the  esplanade  was  constructed. 
The  whole  sea  frontage  of  the  town 
is  more  than  two  miles.  Tamarisks 
are  planted  on  the  slopes  between 
the  upper  and  lower  promenades. 
The  pier,  at  Splash  Point,  was 
opened  in  1872.  The  pavilion  and 
concert-hall  were  added  in  1888. 
Since  1883  Eastbourne  has  been  an 


incorporated  borough,  and  public 
works  have  been  carried  out  with 
much  enterprise. 

Eastbourne  old  Church  (St.  Mary 
the  Virgin)  is  for  the  most  part  rich 
Trans. -Norm,  (restored).  The  chancel 
arch  is  slightly  pointed.  The  S. 
chancel  has  Perp.  sedilia  and  a  Perp. 
Easter  sepulchre.  N.  of  the  altar  is  a 
brass  dated  1445.  In  the  N.  chancel 
is  the  monument  of  Davies  Gilbert, 
P.R.S.  His  family  name  was  Giddy, 
and  that  of  Gilbert  was  assumed 
by  him  on  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  Eastbourne  Manor.  His 
residence  was  a  red-brick  house 
near  the  church.  The  Greek  in¬ 
scription  on  the  monument  was 
probably  chosen  by  himself,  as  well 
as  the  words  on  the  slab  of  the  vault 
below  : — 1  To  ptWov  The  E. 

aisle  window  has  some  fragments 
of  Flemish  glass  of  Scripture  sub¬ 
jects,  14th  cent.,  but  the  chancel 
window  is  modern.  There  are  brasses 
to  J.  Graves,  vicar,  1647  :  and  to  J. 
King,  1445  ;  notice  the  oak  screen  in 
chancel.  The  manor  of  Eastbourne 
soon  after  the  Conquest  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Badlesmere  family, 
who  seem  to  have  built  the  ch.  The 
Lamb  Inn  opposite  the  church  is  of 
great  antiquity,  beneath  which  is 
an  E.  E.  vaulted  chamber  ;  and  the 
Parsonage  Farm-house ,  said  to  have 
been  a  house  of  Black  Friars,  both 
adjoining  the  ch.,  are  ancient  build¬ 
ings,  deserving  examination.  Both 
have  the  reputation  of  having  been 
religious  houses,  but  no  certainty 
exists  in  either  case.  S.  of  the  old  ch. 
is  Compton  Place  (Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  chief  landowner  here),  an  18th- 
century  edifice,  standing  in  well- 
wooded  grounds.  Out  of  the  old 
parish  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  formed  the  six  modern 
parishes  of  Trinity,  Christ  Church, 
St.  Saviour,  St.  John,  St.  Anne,  and 
All  Saints.  The  latter  church  is  in 
the  Byzantine  style.  St.  Saviour’s  is 
marked  by  its  lofty  tower  and  spire 
(175  ft.).  It  contains  a  good  fresco, 

‘  the  Church  Triumphant,’  over  the 
chancel  arch,  and  Mosaics  (the 
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Parables)  in  N.  and  S.  aisles.  The 
screen  of  alabaster,  and  the  font  of 
Mexican  onyx  are  worth  examina¬ 
tion.  The  old  Parish  Church  was 
completely  restored  and  decorated 
in  1891. 

For  those  who  seek  rational  re¬ 
creation  and  health -giving pleasures, 
Eastbourne  has  proved  an  attractive 
haunt  ;  affording  a  fine  stretch  of 
sea,  a  sheltered  position,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  easy  attainment 
of  a  bracing  air  by  a  climb  up  Beachy 
Head.  In  this  direction  the  walks 
about  Eastbourne  are  full  of  beauty. 
The  roads  toward  the  old  village  are 
shadowed  by  elm-trees  of  great  size. 
Eastward,  a  marshy  plain  extends 
toward  Pevensey.  Many  places  of 
great  interest  in  this  part  of  Sus¬ 
sex  are  accessible  by  rail  ;  whilst 
Hurstmonceux,  10  m.  ;  Michelham, 
8  m.  ;  and  Pevensey,  5  m.,  are 
within  driving  distance  (see  post). 

E.  of  the  Sea-houses  is  a  circular 
redoubt ;  and  formerly  a  number  of 
Martello  towers  dotted  the  beach  hence 
to  Hastings,  but  having  been  experi¬ 
mented  on  with  Armstrong  guns 
several  have  been  battered  down, 
several  have  been  undermined  or 
hashed  away  by  the  sea,  and  of  the 
rest  some  serve  only  as  coastguard 
stations,  or  are  inhabited  by  artil¬ 
lerymen  of  the  Coast  Brigade.  They 
were  erected  by  Mr.  Pitt  between 
1804-6,  when  a  descent  of  French 
troops  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
expected.  Mr.  Sheridan  alluded  to 
them,  when  he  said,  in  contrasting 
Napoleon  with  the  English  minister, 

‘  Confederated  kingdoms  were  his 
Martello  towers,  and  Sovereigns  were 
his  sentinels.’  At  Langmey  Point 
two  towers  command  the  approach 
to  Pevensey  Bay.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
parade  is  the  dilapidated  ‘redoubt,’ 
and  at  the  W.  end  the  ‘  Wish  Tower.’ 

Devonshire  Park  is  a  great  at¬ 
traction.  The  grounds  are  well  laid 
out  and  occupy  some  13  acres  ;  in 
them  are  a  concert-hall,  theatre,  and 
reading-room. 

On  the  slope  of  the  Downs,  com¬ 


manding  a  fine  view,  is  the  space 
known  as  The  Links.  Here  are 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Golf  Club. 

Pleasant  short  cross-field  walks, 
commanding  fine  views,  are  to 
‘  Paradise,’  behind  Compton  Place 
and  to  Mill  Gap.  To  equestrians 
and  vigorous  pedestrians  the  ad¬ 
jacent  downs  afford  many  delightful 
excursions,  as  to  East  Dean  (which 
disputes  with  a  place  of  the  same 
name  near  Midhurst  (Rte.  13)  the 
honour  of  having  been  a  residence 
of  Alfred),  Friston,  Jevington,  and 
Wilmington  (ante).  For  fuller  in¬ 
formation  respecting  this  locality, 
reference  may  be  made  to  a  very 
good  Guide-book  to  the  district,  by 
G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  which  is 
sold  by  most  of  the  booksellers  at 
Eastbourne. 

The  downs  are  now  extensively 
cultivated,  and  give  in  the  sheltered 
spots,  variously  styled  valleys, 
coombes  and  deans,  a  good  return. 

Beachy  Head,  where  our  old  com¬ 
panions  the  South  Downs  terminate 
in  an  abrupt  precipice  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  is  about  3  m.  S.W.  of  the  town. 
Its  summit  is  532  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  E.  the  view  extends  to  Hast¬ 
ings.  The  carriage-road,  called  the 
Duke’s  Drive  (having  been  made 
by  the  D.  of  Devonshire)  leads  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  town.  There  are 
few  grander  headlands  on  the 
southern  coast,  and  few  which  have 
witnessed  more  frequent  or  more 
hopeless  shipwrecks.  These  have 
been  greatly  diminished  since  the 
erection  in  1831  of  the  Bell  Tout 
Lighthouse,  which  the  visitor  will 
see  on  his  way.  It  stands  on  a  point 
considerably  lower  than  Beachy 
Head  itself,  but  projecting  farther 
into  the  sea.  Close  under  Bell  Tout 
is  a  cavern  called  Parson  Darby’s 
Hole,  not  accessible  at  high  water  ; 
its  two  apartments  are  said  to  have 
been  excavated  with  his  own  hands 
by  a  former  vicar  of  E.  Dean  (Rev. 
Jonathan  Darby,  of  Queen’s  Coll., 
Oxford  ;  he  married  in  1681,  Ann, 
great  granddaughter  of  Sir  William 
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Segar,  Garter\  as  a  refuge  for  the 
shipwrecked,  and  partly  perhaps  for 
himself ;  since  Mrs.  Darby  is  said 
to  have  been  ‘  gifted  *  in  the  way  of 
loquacity.  On  stormy  nights  he 
hung  out  a  light  here.  Parson 
Darby’s  flock,  however,  were  by  no 
means  so  humanely  disposed  as  him¬ 
self.  ‘  Providential  wrecks/  as  the 
Cornishmen  called  them,  were  de¬ 
voutly  prayed  for  all  along  this 
coast,  and  the  natives,  says  Congreve, 
‘  fattened  on  the  spoils  ofProvidence,’ 

*  As  critics  throng  to  see  a  new  play  split, 
And  thrive  and  prosper  on  the  wrecks  of  wit.’ 

The  lighthouse  and  better  charts 
have  gone  far  to  diminish  these 
profits  ;  and  smuggling,  for  which 
the  coast  was  equally  famous,  has, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  coast¬ 
guard,  the  reduction  of  the  duties, 
and  the  establishment  of  regular 
packets  for  the  traffic,  retired  to  more 
solitary  shores.  The  headland  itself 
is  the  resort  of  numberless  sea-fowl. 
From  time  immemorial  a  pair  of 
peregrine  falcons  have  built  near 
the  summit,  and  guard  the  lofty 
ledge  on  which  their  nest  is  situated 
with  the  most  watchful  jealousy. 
‘With  the  exception  of  a  few  jack¬ 
daws  who  bustled  out  of  the  crevices 
below,  all  the  other  birds  which  had 
now  assembled  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  for  the  breeding  season — it 
being  about  the  middle  of  May — 
seemed  to  respect  the  territory  of 
their  warlike  neighbours.  The  ad¬ 
joining  precipice,  farther  westward, 
was  occupied  by  guillemots  and 
razorbills,  who  had  deposited  their 
eggs,  the  former  on  the  naked  ledge, 
the  latter  in  the  crevices  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff.  Here  the  jackdaws  ap¬ 
peared  quite  at  their  ease,  their 
loud,  merry  note  being  heard  above 
every  other  sound,  as  they  flew  in 
and  out  of  the  fissures  in  the  white 
rock,  or  sat  perched  on  a  pinnacle 
near  the  summit,  and  leisurely  sur¬ 
veyed  the  busy  crowd  below  ’ — A.  E. 
Knox.  The  samphire,  which  grows 
here  in  abundance,  has  more  than 
once  told  a  welcome  story  to  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  sailor,  who,  having  gained 


the  ledges  from  which  it  hangs, 
knows  that  he  is  above  the  sea-mark. 

Off  Beachy  Head,  June  30,  1690, 
took  place  the  fight  between  the 
combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet 
of  56  sail,  under  Lord  Torrington, 
and  the  French,  of  82,  under  the 
Count  de  Tourville.  The  Dutch, 
after  displaying  great  courage,  were 
placed  in  extreme  peril  before  Tor¬ 
rington  could  come  up  to  them. 
He  at  last  succeeded  in  placing  his 
fleet  between  those  of  the  Dutch 
and  French,  and  thus  saved  the 
former  ;  but  retired  after  the  first 
day’s  fight  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  For  this,  Torrington  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  King 
William — pleaded  his  own  cause — 
was  acquitted,  and  passed  in  triumph 
up  the  Medway  with  his  flag  flying. 
The  king,  however,  could  not  forget 
the  peril  of  his  Dutch  ships,  and  the 
loss  of  many  of  them,  and  Tor- 
rington’s  commission  was  taken  from 
him.  (See  Macaulay ,  vol.  iii.)  The 
road  continues  on  to 

Birling  Gap,  m.  W.  of  Beachy 
Head,  was  formerly  defended,  like 
some  of  the  ‘  gates  ’  on  the  Kentish 
coast,  by  an  arch  and  portcullis,  some 
remains  of  which  may  still  be  traced. 
A  submarine  cable  here  leaves  the 
coast  for  France.  The  visitor  may 
descend  to  the  beach  by  this  gap, 
and  return  to  Eastbourne  through 
the  Cow  Gap,  which  passes  upward 
from  the  beaeh  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
headland.  But,  for  this  excursion, 
the  water  must  be  low  and  falling, 
or  the  pedestrian  may  be  caught 
by  the  tide  and  detained  for  some 
hours.  Ask  advice  of  the  Coast¬ 
guard  at  Birling  Gap. 

The  grandeur  of  Beachy  Head  and 
the  adjoining  coast  will  best  be  seen 
from  the  water  :  boats  can  readily 
be  procured  at  Eastbourne,  and  can 
pass  along  close  under  the  chalk 
cliffs.  ‘The  Charles  Rock,’  below 
the  headland,  is  the  solitary  survivor 
of  seven  high  masses  called  the 
‘  Seven  Charleses,’  the  rest  of  which 
have  gradually  crumbled  away. 
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‘  When  the  Charleses  wear  a  cap, 
the  clouds  weep/  is  the  local  saying. 

Among  this  wild  coast  scenery, 
and  associating  with  still  wilder 
smugglers,  Mortimer  the  painter 
(born  1741)  passed  his  earlier  years. 
His  father  was  Collector  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  at  Eastbourne,  and  the  artist’s 
favourite  subjects,  wild  seas,  wrecks, 
and  gloomy  caverns,  the  haunts 
alike  of  land  and  water  thieves, 
prove,  not  less  than  his  irregular  life, 
how  powerfully  he  had  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  early  surroundings. 

The  foundations  of  a  Roman  villa 
were  discovered  here  in  1848,  S.E. 
of  Trinity  Church.  The  downs  are 
dotted  with  tumuli,  and  show  many 
traces  of  early  intrenchments. 

Between  Eastbourne  and  Bexhill 
extends  the  sweep  of  Pevensey  Bay, 
the  coast  of  which  is  little  else  than 
a  wide-spreading  bed  of  shingle,  by 
no  means  easy  to  walk  on.  Wide, 
flat  pieces  of  wood,  shaped  to  the 
feet,  and  called  ‘backsters,’  are  here 
(and  in  parts  of  Kent)  used  for  walk¬ 
ing  over  it,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  snow-shoes  in  Canada  to  prevent 
the  feet  sinking  at  every  step.  ‘  On 
this  wild  beach  the  ring- dotterel, 
or  stone-runner  as  it  is  frequently 
termed,  deposits  three  eggs,  which 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  pebbles  ;  and  many 
species  of  terns  haunt  it  in  great 
numbers  during  the  summer  months. 
But  amid  this  barren  waste,  like  an 
oasis  in  a  desert,  a  cluster  of  green, 
furze-covered  hillocks  suddenly  ap¬ 
pears,  intersected  with  little  fresh¬ 
water  lakes,  whose  swampy  banks, 
clothed  with  reeds  and  rushes, 
abound,  during  certain  seasons,  with 
many  migratory  birds  of  the  gral- 
latorial  and  natatorial  divisions.’ 
— A.  E.  Knox.  A  corner  of  this 
oasis  is  passed  in  driving  from  East¬ 
bourne  to  Pevensey,  5  m.,  an  excur¬ 
sion  by  no  means  to  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  dullness  of  the 
way,  inasmuch  as  the  interest  of 
Pevensey  itself  cannot  be  overrated. 

Langney,  about  half-way,  was  an 


ancient  grange  of  the  Lewes  Priory. 
The  chapel  remains  almost  entire, 
though  now  devoted  to  farm  uses. 

At  Polegate  junction  the  line  from 
Tonbridge  Wells  through  Mayfield 
and  Hailsham  (Rte.  9A)  unites  with 
this  line. 

At  Otham,  I  m.  S.  from  Polegate 
Stat.,  is  a  small  chapel  of  early  Dec. 
character,  now  used  as  a  stable.  It 
marks  the  site  of  a  house  of  Pre- 
monstratensian  canons,  first  settled 
here,  and  then  removed  to  Bayham 
(Hdbk.  of  Kent,  Rte.  11).  A  chapel 
of  St.  Lawrence  still  remained  on 
the  older  site,  and  is  probably  that 
now  existing. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  excur¬ 
sions  from  Eastbourne  is  to  6  Hurst- 
monceux  Castle  x,  either  by  driving 
the  whole  distance  (about  8  m.)  or 
by  taking  train  to  Pevensey  and 
driving  or  walking  thence  through 
Wartling.  (H.  may  also  be  easily 
reached  from  Hailsham,  Rte.  9A.) 
The  Pevensey  route  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  by  far  the  finest  view  is 
obtained  by  approaching  the  castle 
from  the  S.  by  a  footpath  which 
leaves  the  Pevensey  road  near  a  lone 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
ascending  to  Wartling. 

Waleran  de  Monceux ,  the  first 
Norman  lord  of  the  district,  gave 
his  name  to  this  parish  and  to 
Compton  Monceux  in  Plants.  From 
an  heiress  of  this  family  the  manor 
passed  to  Sir  John  de  Fiennes,  whose 
descendants,  the  Lords  Dacre  of  the 
South,  retained  it  until  1708,  since 
which  time  it  has  passed  through 
many  hands,  chiefly  those  of  the 
allied  families  of  Hare  and  Naylor. 
Counsellor  Naylor,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
purchased  the  estate  from  Lord 
Sussex,  and  on  the  death  of  his  only 
child,  settled  it  on  the  son  of  his 
sister  Bethaia,  wife  of  Dr.  Hare, 
Marlborough’s  chaplain,  and  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Chichester.  A 
manor-house  existed  here  from  a  very 
early  period,  probably  on  the  site  of 
1  Also  spelt  Herstmonceux. 
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the  present  castle.  This  was  built, 
temp.  Hen.  YI,  by  Sir  Roger  cle 
Fiennes,  who  had  been  present  at 
Agincourt.  It  was  entirely  of  brick, 
and  was  probably  the  largest  post- 
Roman  building  of  that  material  in 
England.  It  had  fallen  much  into 
decay  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century;  and  in  1777,  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  Wyatt  the  architect, 
the  interior  was  demolished,  and  the 
present  mansion  ( Hurstmonceux  Place) 
erected  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  park. 

The  shell  of  the  castle  still  re¬ 
mains,  a  very  interesting  and  most 
picturesque  specimen  of  the  half 
fortress,  half  mansion  of  the  latter 
days  of  feudalism.  The  valley  in 
which  it  stands  is  still  beautiful, 
though  the  ‘wings  of  the  blue  hills 
covered  with  wood,’  which  Horace 
Walpole  admired  on  his  visit  in  1752, 
have  been  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  timber.  The  actual  site 
is  low,  and  the  building  ‘  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  water  to  the  moat,  saw 
nothing  at  all.’ — Walpole.  It  enclosed 
four  courts,  two  large  and  two  small 
ones.  The  main  gateway,  a  very  fine 
one,  is  in  the  S.  front.  Above  it  is 
the  shield  of  the  Fiennes,  with  their 
supporter,  the  alaune  or  wolf-dog. 
The  flanking  towers  were  84  feet  high, 
and  were  capped  by  watch-turrets, 
from  which  the  sea  was  visible. 
A  wooden  bridge  takes  the  place  of 
the  old  drawbridge,  ‘  actually  in 
being’  in  Walpole’s  time.  ‘Persons 
who  have  visited  Rome,  on  entering 
the  court,  and  seeing  the  piles  of 
brickwork  strewn  about,  have  been 
reminded  of  the  former  aspect  of  the 
baths  of  Caracal  la,  though  of  course 
on  a  miniature  scale  ;  the  illusion 
being  perhaps  fostered  by  the  deep 
blue  of  the  Sussex  sky,  which,  when 
compared  with  that  in  more  north- 
ernly  parts  of  England,  has  almost 
an  Italian  character.’ — Archdn.  Hare. 
The  walls,  particularly  the  N.,  are 
thickly  covered  with  ivy,  finely  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  red  colour  of  the 
brick.  Remark  especially  the  great 
trunks  of  the  ivy  in  what  was  the 
dining-room.  The  inner  courts  are 


carpeted  with  a  bright  green  turf, 
and  hazel-bushes  have  sprung  up 
here  and  there  between  the  walls. 

The  ‘  Green  Court  ’  is  the  first 
entered  ;  and  beyond  this  was  the 
great  hall,  which  had  a  central  fire¬ 
place.  Other  apartments  were 
ranged  round  the  walls.  The  S.  and 
N.  fronts  of  the  castle  measured 
206  ft.,  and  the  E.  and  W.  214.  The 
kitchen,  like  the  hall,  was  of  great 
height,  and  had  no  upper  storey. 
The  great  oven  of  the  bakehouse, 
14  feet  diameter,  is  worth  notice. 
On  the  1.  side  of  the  S.  front,  be¬ 
yond  the  gate-house,  was  a  long 
room  which  Grose  suggests  may 
have  been  intended  for  a  stable  in 
case  of  a  siege.  The  small  chapel 
(marked  by  its  triple-lancet  window) 
was  in  the  E.  front,  and  had  some 
stained  glass  in  Walpole’s  time. 
Some  had  been  removed,  and  ‘  we 
actually  found  St.  Catherine,  and 
another  gentlewoman  with  a  church 
in  her  hand,  exiled  into  the  buttery.’ 
The  ‘  alaunes  ’  of  the  Fiennes 
figured  in  most  of  the  windows 
throughout  the  castle.  Up  to  the 
demolition  of  the  castle,  all  the  walls, 
except  those  of  the  principal  apart¬ 
ments,  remained  ‘  in  their  native 
brickhoocl.>  ‘  That  age  had  not 
arrived  at  the  luxury  of  whitewash,’ 
says  Walpole.  Under  the  tower  at 
the  S.E.  angle  was  the  dungeon, 

‘  giving  one  a  delightful  idea  of 
living  in  the  days  of  soccage,  and 
under  such  goodly  tenures.’—  Wal¬ 
pole.  In  Grose’s  time  a  stone  post 
with  a  large  chain  still  remained  in 
the  centre.  In  the  entrance  tower 
of  the  castle  was  a  room  called  the 
‘  Drummer’s  Hall,’  in  which,  says 
tradition,  a  chest  containing  treasure 
was  hidden,  and  guarded  by  a  super¬ 
natural  drummer,  the  sound  of  whose 
drum  was  occasionally  heard  at  mid¬ 
night.  Addison’s  comedy  of  ‘  The 
Drummer’  was  ‘  descended  from  it,’ 
says  Walpole  ;  but  there  are  similar 
stories  in  Baxter’s  ‘  Invisible  World  ’ 
and  other  such  collections.  The 
unearthly  drum  of  Hurstmonceux  is 
said  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
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a  Lord  Dacre,  who  suspected  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife  ;  or,  according  to 
another  account,  of  a  gardener,  who 
being  in  league  with  smugglers  from 
Pevensey,  sounded  it  in  their  in¬ 
terest.  The  winding  stairs  which 
communicated  with  the  upper  gal¬ 
leries  have  disappeared  ;  the  only 
remaining  stairs  are  in  the  gateway 
tower. 

The  moat,  which  surrounded  the 
castle,  spread  out  on  the  E.  side  into 
a  large  pond.  This  was  drained 
early  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
formed  into  a  pleasaunce,  of  which 
only  traces  remain.  A  row  of  grand 
Spanish  chestnuts  W.  of  the  moat 
are  of  great  antiquity.  The  building 
and  its  surroundings  present  admir¬ 
able  subjects  for  the  artist’s  pencil. 

The  visitor  should  make  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  castle  without  the  walls  as 
far  as  possible.  The  exterior  of  the 
W.  and  E.  sides  is  especially  striking. 

Hurstmonceux  affords  to  the  visitor 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  marking 
the  period  of  transition  from  the 
castle  of  mediaeval  times  to  the 
manor  house  of  the  later  period.  No 
hindrances  are  placed  in  the  way  of 
visitations  by  the  public.  ‘Hurst’ 
the  prefix  or  affix  of  many  names  in 
Kent  and  Sussex  =  a  wood.  Traces  of 
the  woods  once  covering  a  large  part 
of  this  neighbourhood  are  still  ap¬ 
parent.  It  has  been  proposed  to  carry 
out  excavations  within  and  around 
the  castle,  from  which  some  interest¬ 
ing  results  may  be  anticipated. 

Hurstmonceux  Church,  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  castle  by 
‘  a  brave  old  avenue  ’  ‘  up  which,’ 
saysWalpole,  ‘  we  walked,  with  ships 
sailing  on  our  left  hand  the  whole 
way.’  The  ships  are  6  miles  off, 
however,  and  the  avenue  has  now 
entirely  disappeared  ;  but  the  church 
should  on  no  account  be  left  un¬ 
visited.  It  stands  on  high  ground, 
commanding  distant  views  of  Beachy 
Head  ;  and  under  the  great  church¬ 
yard  yew  is  a  cluster  of  tomb 
crosses,  which  alone  would  give  in¬ 
terest  to  the  spot ;  those  of  Arclid 


Hare,  rector  of  Hurstmonceux,  d. 
1855,  with  whose  name  ‘  Hurstmon¬ 
ceux  may  well  be  proud,  as  it  may 
well  be  thankful, to  have  its  name,  its 
people,  and  its  scenery  associated  ’ 

( Quart .  Bev .,  1854)  ;  his  brother 

Marcus  Hare  ;  and  others.  Archd. 
Hare’s  first  curate  here  was  John 
Sterling,  who  has  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  obtain  two  distinct  biogra¬ 
phies, — by  Hare,  and  Carlyle. 

The  ch.  itself  is  mainly  E.  E., 
if  it  should  not  rather  be  called 
Trans.  The  E.  window,  filled  with 
medallions  from  the  life  of  Our 
Lord,  is  recent,  and  a  memorial 
of  the  Archdeacon.  Adjoining, 
between  the  main  chancel  and  the 
‘  Dacre  ’  chantry,  is  the  very  strik¬ 
ing  tomb  of  Thomas  Fiennes,  2nd 
Lord  Dacre  (d.  1534),  ‘all  in  our  tre¬ 
foil  taste,’  says  Walpole,  including 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  Lord  Dacre 
and  his  son,  who  died  before  him. 
Their  feet  rest  on  alaunes ,  the  badge 
of  their  house  ;  and  the  grey,  time¬ 
worn  look  of  the  stone  canopy,  rich 
with  carved  work,  combines  to 
heighten  the  solemnity  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  figures  below.  The  mantling 
of  the  helmets  in  the  canopy  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  the  details  of  the 
entire  monument  deserve  careful  ex¬ 
amination.  There  is  very  little  of  any 
Italian  mixture,  such  as  is  so  marked 
in  the  scarcely  later  Delawarr  tombs 
at  Broadwater  and  Boxgrove.  Lord 
Dacre’s  will  provides  that  this 
monument  should  be  used  as  the 
Easter  sepulchre.  The  niches  at  the 
ends  probably  contained  the  figures 
of  patron  saints.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tomb  is  of  Petworth  marble,  the 
rest  is  Caen  stone. 

On  the  pavement  is  the  fine  Brass 
of  SirWilliam  Fiennes, 1402.  Against 
the  chancel  wall  is  a  monument  by 
Kessels,  a  sculptor,  who  died  at 
Rome,  where  the  work  was  executed, 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Ai'chd. 
Hare,  Mrs.  Hare  Naylor  of  Hurst¬ 
monceux  Place. 

The  modern  Hurstmonceux  Place , 
above  the  castle,  is  the  property  of 
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H.  M.  Curteis,  Esq.,  whose  residence 
is  at  Windmill  Hill  Place ,  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  parish  of  Wart  ling,  the  Church 
of  which  contains  several  monu¬ 
ments  to  members  of  the  family, 
where  are  preserved  some  carvings 
by  Grinling  Gibbons,  formerly  in 
the  castle,  and  noticed  by  Walpole. 
At  Hurstmonceux  are  manufactured 
the  species  of  baskets  called  in 
Sussex  and  Kent  ‘  trugs,’  much  used 
by  gardeners,  &c. 

Eastbourne  is  a  terminus  station, 
i.e.  the  line  does  not  run  through  it, 
but  into  it  and  out  again  to  Willing- 
don  junction  (ante),  whence  resum¬ 
ing  our  journey  eastward  we  diverge 
towards  the  rt.,  passing  over  the 
marsh  lands,  known  as  Pevensey  Levels , 
once  covered  by  the  sea.  Horsey ,  Rick- 
ney, Lang ney, and  other  ‘eys’(  =  islands) 
bear  witness  to  the  former  condition 
of  the  district.  At  65  m.  (from 
London)  we  reach  the  station  of 
Westham  and  5  Pevensey  (Peofn’s 
Ea  ;  Ea  =  Island),  where  the  archaeo¬ 
logist  may  enjoy  such  a  day  of  dreams 
and  explorations  as  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  most  imaginative  of  Old- 
bucks.  The  village  nearest  the  stat. 
is  Westham.  Its  Church  has  parts 
Norm.,  parts  Perp.,  and  a  curious 
carved  screen,  temp.  Henry  YI.  No¬ 
tice  the  stairway  to  the  rood-loft  ; 
the  altar-stone  in  the  floor  of  the  N. 
aisle  ;  and  the  old  glass  in  the  E. 
window.  Between  it  and  Pevensey 
village  stands 

The  **Castle,  about  |  m.  distant 
from  the  stat.  It  consists  of  two 
entirely  distinct  parts  :  an  outer 
wall  of  enclosure,  and  the  mediaeval 
castle  itself.  The  outer  wall  is 
certainly  Roman,  exhibiting  the 
usual  arrangement  of  Roman  ma¬ 
sonry —  a  casing  of  neatly-squared 
stones  filled  in  with  well-cemented 
flints  bonded  together,  at  intervals, 
by  courses  of  broad,  well -baked, 
red  tiles.  This  wall  is  studded  at 
intervals  by  nine  round  towers  ;  not 
cylinders,  but  solid  drums  of  well- 
cemented  stonework.  Two  of  these 
face  the  tourist  who  approaches 


the  Castle  from  the  rly.  stat.  They 
flanked  the  Decuman,  or  western 
gate.  Entering  here  one  finds  oneself 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city 
of  ‘  Anderida,’  inclosing  an  irregular 
oval  or  parallelogram  of  three  sides  ; 
the  walls  on  the  N.E.  and  W.  sides 
still  remain,  and  it  was  thought  that 
there  never  had  been  a  wall  on  the 
S.  side,  but  ‘by  sinking  very  deep 
trenches  we  proved  the  former  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  wall  as  strong  as  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  works,  with  traces  of 
a  very  small  postern/ — M.  A.  Lower. 

Having  entered  within  the  Roman 
walls,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
confronted  by  the  mediaeval  castle 
of  the  ‘Eagle  Honour,’  rising  within 
the  walls  of  a  Brito-Roman  city, — 
for  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that 
Pevensey  is  the  ancient  Anderida. — 
(Hussey,  in  Arch.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  203  . 

Anderida ,  so  called  from  the  great 
Andredes-weald,  or  forest  of  Andred, 
which  covered  all  this  part  of  Sus¬ 
sex  (the  name,  according  to  Dr. 
Guest,  signifies  the  ‘uninhabited  dis¬ 
trict,’ — from  an,  the  Celtic  negative 
particle,  and  tred,  a  dwelling^,  was 
one  of  the  great  Roman  fortresses 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  of 
the  Saxon  Shore.  Some  years  after 
477,  when  the  Saxons  under  Ella 
made  their  first  permanent  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  coast  near  Chichester, 
they  attacked  Anderida,  ‘and  slew 
all  that  dwelt  therein,  nor  was  there 
one  Briton  left’  {Sax.  Chron.) — an 
entry  whose  simple  brevity  appeared 
to  Gibbon  more  dreadful  than  all 
the  lamentations  of  Gildas.  (A 
longer  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Anderida  occurs  in  Henry  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  1.  ii.)  The  site  of  this  luck¬ 
less  city  has  been  claimed  in  turn 
by  no  less  than  seven  Sussex  towns, 
and  by  at  least  one  in  Kent.  It  has 
been  effectually  settled  by  modern 
research,  which,  in  addition  to  other 
discoveries,  has  proved  the  exterior 
walls  of  Pevensey  to  be  Roman. 

After  the  Conquest,  Pevensey  was 
granted  to  Robert  de  Moreton, 
the  Conqueror’s  half-brother,  who, 
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‘  struck  with  the  importance  of  the 
position  for  one  whose  interests  lay 
between  England  and  Normandy/ 
built  a  castle  here  within  the  ancient 
walls.  About  1104  the  barony  of 
Pevensey  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Gilbert  de  Aquila,  in  which  great 
Norman  family  it  continued,  with 
some  variations,  for  about  a  century. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  ‘  Honour  of 
the  Eagle,’  by  which  the  barony  was 
subsequently  known.  The  Earls  of 
Warrene  then  held  it  for  some  little 
time.  About  1269  it  was  granted  to 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward 
I,  and  his  heirs ;  and  it  continued  in 
the  crown  until  Edward  III  settled 
it  on  John  of  Gaunt,  who  appointed 
one  of  the  Pelhams  his  constable. 
This  family  long  retained  the  com¬ 
mand  here.  The  later  history  of 
the  castle  is  uncertain.  Like  many 
others,  it  seems  to  have  been  left 
to  a  gradual  decay,  after  the  general 
introduction  of  artillery  ;  and  at 
the  period  of  the  Armada,  orders 
were  issued  for  the  ruins  to  be 
‘  either  re-edified  or  utterlye  rased.’ 
Fortunately  this  order  was  disre¬ 
garded.  The  castle  long  continued, 
however,  a  quarry  for  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  district.  In  1650  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  commissioners  sold  the 
materials  for  40Z.  to  John  Warr  of 
Westminster,  who  left  them  un¬ 
touched.  The  present  ‘  Lord  of  the 
Eagle  ’  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  : 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  any  further  depredations  on 
the  venerable  fortress  thus  preserved, 

‘  fortuna  rerum  ’ — for  the  ‘religio 
patrum’  had  certainly  no  hand  in 
the  matter. 

Pevensey  Castle  was  besieged  by 
Rufus  in  1088,  when  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  who  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Duke  Robert,  held  it  out  for  six 
weeks  ;  by  Stephen  ;  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  son  of  the*  Fleur  de  Prys,’ 
the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  behalf 
of  the  Barons,  in  1265 ;  and  again  in 
1 399 ,  when  it  was  gallantly  held 
by  the  Lady  Pelham  against  the 
combined  forces  of  Sussex,  Surrey, 
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and  Kent,  who  attacked  it  on  behalf 
of  Richard  II,  Pelham,  its  constable, 
being  a  strong  partisan  of  Henry 
IV.  On  this  occasion  the  earliest 
existing  letter  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  was  despatched  from  Peven¬ 
sey  by  the  Lady  Pelham  *  to  her 
trew  Lorde/  then  absent  with  Bo- 
lingbroke  (see  it  in  Hallam,  Lit. 
Hist.  i.  71,  and  in  Lower’s  Chron.'. 
The  castle  subsequently  served  as 
the  prison  of  Edmund  Duke  of  York, 
and  of  Queen  Joan  of  Navarre,  the 
last  wife  of  Henry  IV,  accused 
of  employing  ‘  metaphysical  aid  ’ 
against  the  life  of  Henry  V,  and 
detained  here  nearly  four  years. 

After  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  the  ivy-grown  towers,  with  their 
accompaniments  of  shattered  bridge 
and  reed-grown  moat,  has  been  duly 
admired,  and  after  a  glance  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  picture  seen 
looking  back  toward  Westham  and 
Beachy  Head,  between  the  venerable 
entrance  towers,  the  fortress  may  be 
examined  more  in  detail,  beginning 
with  the  Roman  portion. 

This  consists  of  nearly  the  whole 
outer  walls ;  for  although  some 
Norman  work  is  observable  on  the 
northern  side,  the  rest  is  still  very 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
was  found  by  the  Saxon  Ella’s  host. 

The  plan  of  the  walls,  neglecting 
the  usual  Roman  square,  follows 
the  outline  of  the  rising  ground. 

‘  Hence  the  irregular  oval  and  island- 
like  form  of  the  enclosure.’  At  the 
period  of  their  erection  ‘the  southern 
and  eastern  sides  doubtless  occu¬ 
pied  a  sort  of  low  clilf,  washed  at 
every  tide  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
or  at  least  a  considerable  arm  of  the 
sea.  On  the  other  sides  the  ground, 
though  not  so  precipitous,  rises  more 
or  less  from  the  general  level  of  the 
surrounding  marsh.’ — M.  A.  L.  The 
walls  average  about  12  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  between  24  and  30  in 
height,  spite  of  the  changes  of  1600 
years.  ‘  The  mark  of  the  trowel  is 
still  visible  on  the  mortar,  and  many 
of  the  facing  stones  look  as  fresh  as 
if  they  had  been  cut  yesterday.’ — 
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Wright.  The  material  is  flint,  with 
sea-sand  mortar;  the  facing,  squared 
sandstones,  with  bonding  courses  of 
red  tiles.  The  mortar  has  the  usual 
red  tint  (from  the  pounded  tiles 
mixed  with  it)  of  Roman  work.  The 
walls  are  strengthened  at  intervals 
by  solid  buttresstowers,  which  every¬ 
where  stand  singly,  except  at  the 
W.  entrance.  The  principal  tower 
on  the  N.  side  has  some  remarkable 
Norm,  additions,  no  doubt  part  of 
the  works  of  Robert  de  Moreton. 
Remark  the  far  greater  rudeness  of 
the  masonry,  ‘  as  base  as  the  Roman 
is  excellent.’  A  rude  Norm,  win¬ 
dow  remains,  no  doubt  a  watch- 
tower,  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
marshes  and  Weald  ;  some  Norm, 
work  also  appears  in  the  next  tower 
eastward.  W.  of  both  these  towers, 
and  also  W.  of  a  portion  of  the  wall 
that  has  fallen  outward,  is  a  little 
postern  gate,  ‘  which  does  not  pass 
at  right  angles  through  the  wall,  but 
by  a  singular  winding  course, — ob¬ 
viously  for  better  defence.’  The 
excavations  which  were  undertaken 
here  in  1852  proved  that  the  towers 
of  the  great  W.  gateway  had  origin¬ 
ally  been  connected  by  a  wall,  an 
archway  in  which  formed  the  en¬ 
trance.  The  whole  of  the  area,  it 
also  appeared,  had  been  covered  with 
a  bed  of  stiff  red  clay  to  a  depth  of 
many  feet,  and  debris  of  various 
kinds,  accumulating  on  this,  had 
raised  the  surface  within  so  greatly, 
that  the  walls  in  some  places  are 
littlemore  than  breast  high.  Thisele- 
vation,  on  the  E.  side,  seems  to  have 
been  purposely  made.  The  visitor 
will  do  well  to  walk  round  the  walls 
without,  as  well  as  within,  the  area. 

The  area,  exclusive  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  castle,  contains  about  8| 
acres.  The  Roman  coins  that  have 
been  found  here  are  mostly  of  the 
era  of  the  Constantines,  a  proof  that 
this  was  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Anderida. 

On  the  bank  overlooking  the  S. 
wall  there  used  to  be  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  of  the  16th  cent.,  probably 
the  identical  ‘  two  demi-culverings 


of  small  value,’  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  castle  of  ‘  Pemsey,’  in  a 
survey  of  the  Sussex  coast  made  in 
1587,  in  anticipation  of  the  Spanish 
invasion.  One  only  remains  now  ; 
the  other  having  been  presented  to 
the  Royal  Artillery  Museum  in  1867, 
by  the  owner  of  the  castle. 

The  castle  of  the  ‘Eagle’  rises 
massive  and  grand  within  this 
Roman  castrum — in  ground-plan  an 
irregular  pentagon,  with  towers  at 
the  angles.  The  great  gateway, 
flanked  by  two  towers,  looks  to  the 
W.,  but  the  castle  is  no  longer  ac¬ 
cessible  by  this,  and  must  be  entered 
from  behind, — by  a  path  nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  Royal  Oak  Inn  and  Peven- 
sey  Church.  The  five  towers,  built 
of  Pevensey  green  sandstone,  sur¬ 
round  the  court.  One  of  these,  on 
the  E.  side,  was  elevated  on  an 
artificial  mound,  and  formed  the 
keep.  That  of  the  N.  W.  angle  is  said 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  Remark  in  the  gateway 
towers  the  arrangement  for  the 
portcullis  and  drawbridge.  The  en¬ 
tire  castle  dates  from  about  the  end 
of  the  13th  cent,  (at  which  time  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown), 
though  some  traces  of  the  original 
Norm,  work  may  be  observed  about 
the  gateway.  At  the  S.E.  angle  the 
Roman  wall  of  Anderida  has  been 
very  skilfully  connected  with  the 
castle,  and  a  small  sallyport  opens 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Roman 
towers,  which  remains  firm,  al¬ 
though  curiously  bent  forward. 
Within  the  court,  S.  of  the  N.W. 
tower,  stood  a  small  chapel ,  of  which 
the  foundations  are  still  traceable. 
The  nave  was  40  ft.  by  8  ft ;  and  the 
chancel  was  12ft.  by  rift,  in  area. 
A  fragment  of  the  font  has  been 
preserved.  There  are  also  remains 
of  a  piscina  or  possibly  of  a  stoup 
for  holy  water.  This  chapel  is  ap¬ 
parently  Norman.  Still  farther  S. 
is  the  well  of  the  fortress,  50  ft.  deep, 
and  very  solidly  constructed.  In 
emptying  it,  numerous  masses  of 
green  sandstone  (rag),  supposed  to 
have  been  catapult  balls,  were 
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found,  together  with  some  skulls  of 
wolves,  the  ancient  ‘  burgesses  ’  of 
the  wood  of  Andred. 

A  third  historical  association,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  interesting  than  those 
belonging  to  the  Roman  fortress  and 
to  the  castle,  is  connected  with  Pe- 
vensey  :  it  was  here  that  William  of 
Normandy  landed  a  fortnight  before 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  Sept.  28th, 
1066.  The  disembarkation  from  600 
vessels,  the  number  of  his  fleet,  no 
doubt  extended  along  all  the  bay 
from  Pevensey  to  Hastings  ;  but  it 
was  at  this  spot  that  William’s  own 
landing  took  place,  as  it  is  depicted 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  ‘  Hie  Wil- 
lelm’ venit  ad  Pevenesae.’  The  duke 
came  ashore  last  of  all,  and,  in 
setting  his  foot  on  the  sand,  fell  for¬ 
ward  on  his  face.  ‘  A  bad  sign,’ 
muttered  the  soldiers  ;  but  ‘  Par  la 
resplendor  De,’  cried  William,  as  he 
rose,  4  I  have  seized  the  land  with 
my  two  hands,  and,  as  much  as 
there  is  of  it,  it  is  ours.’  The  army 
marched  forward  without  delay  to 
Hastings.  On  his  return  to  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  the  following  year,  the 
Conqueror  again  sailed  from  Peven¬ 
sey,  accompanied  by  many  English 
nobles  ;  and  here  he  distributed  pre¬ 
sents  of  all  kinds  to  his  anxious 
followers.  The  actual  site  of  the 
landing  is  now  probably  covered  by 
marsh  ;  but  Beachy  Head  still 
stretches  out  seaward — the  long  line 
of  the  downs  is  still  dappled  and 
cloud-swept,  just  as  William  must 
have  seen  it — the  first  heights  of  the 
English  land  looked  on  by  their 
destined  conqueror.  The  Roman 
walls  of  the  fortress,  too,  must  have 
been  seen  by  the  Normans  nearly 
as  we  see  them  now.  The  public 
are  admitted  free  to  the  castle  on 
every  day  but  Sunday. 

The  ancient  harbour  of  Pevensey 
was  of  course  the  origin  as  well  of 
the  Roman  castrum  as  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  place  for  William’s  land¬ 
ing.  An  earlier  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant  landing,  that  of  Caesar,  has 
been  fixed  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  at  Pe¬ 
vensey  ( Archccologia ,  vol.  xxxiv. ).  (See 


Handbk.  Kent,  Rte.  14.)  The  har¬ 
bour  here  was  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Ashbourne  river,  navigable 
for  small  vessels  as  high  as  Pevensey 
bridge,  until  about  1700.  The  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sand  and  shingle  has 
destroyed  the  harbour ;  but  Pe¬ 
vensey  —  though  it  ceased  to  be  a 
borough  in  1882 — is  still  a  member 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  rejoices  in 
an  ancient  corporation  seal  with  the 
usual  Cinque  Port  emblems,  and  an 
invocation  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
of  the  port.  Pevensey  was  a  ‘  limb  ’ 
of  Hastings.  Its  ‘barons,’  as  the 
freemen  of  all  the  Cinque  Ports  were 
called,  were  men  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  their  chief  magistrate 
is  the  hero  of  numberless  jokes, 
which  are  perhaps  quite  as  applicable 
elsewhere.  4  Though  Mayor  of  Pe¬ 
vensey,  I  am  still  but  a  man,’  said 
one  of  unusual  humility.  Most  of 
these  stories  seem  to  be  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Andrew  Borde,  one  of 
Henry  YIII’s  physicians,  and  the 
original  ‘Merry  Andrew.’  Borde 
was  a  native  of  Sussex  and  probably 
of  Pevensey,  and  his  ‘  tales  of  the 
wise  men  of  Gotham’  were  either 
picked  up  or  invented  among  the 
freemen  of  this  ancient  port.  (If. 
A.  Lower).  Borde’s  house,  now  di¬ 
vided  into  cottages,  is  still  pointed 
out.  Here  his  patron’s  son,  Edward 
VI,  is  said  by  local  tradition  to  have 
visited  him.  The  usual  Cinque  Port 
privileges  existed  here,  and  crimi¬ 
nals  were  drowned  in  the  haven. 

The  Church  of  Pevensey  stands  E. 
of  the  Castle,  its  tower  rising  barely 
to  a  level  with  its  roof.  It  is  E.  E.; 
octangular  piers  are  varied  with 
clustered  columns,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  richly  foliated.  There 
are  niches  for  images  in  one  or  two 
of  the  columns.  The  chancel-arch 
is  unusually  fine.  This  church  was 
restored  throughout  in  1882.  The 
cost  was  nearly  4000?.  There  is  a 
James  I  monument,  with  an  effigy, 
for  John  Wheately,  of  an  ancient 
Pevensey  family.  The  position  of 
the  tower  at  the  N.  side,  between 
nave  and  chancel,  is  unusual.  There 
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are  traces  of  a  chantry  beyond.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas 
— the  patron  of  the  port,  and  greatly 
venerated  by  Lanfranc  and  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  St. 
Nicholas  Church  here,  on  the  scene 
of  William’s  landing. 

The  ancient  town  hall,  resembling 
an  old  cottage,  still  exists  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  village  street.  There 
is  also  an  hospital,  the  date  of  which 
is  unknown,  called  in  old  documents 
by  the  mysterious  name  of  ‘  Gorogl- 
town.’  Opposite  the  castle  is  a 
tolerable  country  Inn ,  the  Royal  Oak, 
at  which  refreshments  may  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

From  Pevensey  the  tourist  may 
visit  Hurslmonceux  {ante)  by  the 
Wartling  road,  about  5  m. 

The  railway,  passing  close  under 
the  old  castle,  keeps  in  constant 
view  of  the  sea,  with  its  line  of 
Martello  towers,  until  it  reaches 

7  if  m.  Bexhill  (Stat.). 

Until  within  a  few  years  ago  a  mere 
fishing  village,  Bexhill  has  made 
rapid  strides  since  1884,  when  it 
assumed  the  name  of  B. -on-sea, 
and  is  fast  becoming  a  favourite 
resort,  destined  in  time  to  be  a 
suburb  of  Hastings.  Of  the  old 
Church ,  St. Peter’s,  the  nave  is  Norm., 
the  chancel  E.  E.  The  window 
figured  in  the  frontispiece  to  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Ann.  of  Painting ,  vol.  i.,  re¬ 
presenting  (according  to  him)  Elea¬ 
nor  of  Provence  and  Henry  III, 
was  procured  by  him  from  this  eh. 
at  a  time  when  similar  robberies 
were  not  uncommon.  It  was  sold  at 
Strawberry  Hill  sale.  St.  Barnabas’ 
and  St.  Mark’s  are  new  churches. 

A  submarine  forest  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  coast  here,  from 
which  the  sea  is  now  retiring  in¬ 
stead  of  encroaching. 

In  the  Church  of  Hooe,  a  small 
village  about  4  m.  N.W.,  is  some 
stained  glass  with  the  figures  of 
Edward  III  and  Philippa,  not  un¬ 
like  the  window  stolen  from  Bexhill. 
The  ch.  is  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald. 


From  Bexhill  the  line  still  keeps 
near  the  coast,  passing  Bnlver- 
llitlie  (the  place  of  Caesar’s  land- 
ing,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey,  in 
Arch.  Cant.  vol.  i.),  and  reaches  at 

74;!  m-  &  St.  Leonard’s  (West 
Marina — popularly  called  Bopeep  stat., 
from  its  ( formerly)  out  of  the  way 
situation)  ;  thence  through  two  tun¬ 
nels — in  the  interval  between  which 
the  S.  E.  R.  from  Tonbridge  Wells 
(Rte,  1)  falls  in,  and  the  St.  Leonard’s 
stat.  (Warrior  Square)  of  the  S.E. 
Rly.  is  passed — we  arrive  at 

76}  m.  Hastings  (Stat.  — Rte.  1). 


ROUTE  7. 

BRIGHTON  TO  PORTSMOUTH,  BY 
SHOREHAM,  WORTHING  [~ARUN- 
DELj,  AND  CHICHESTER  f BOX- 
GROVE,  GOODWOOD,  BIGNOR, 
BOSH  AM]. 

{London,  Brighton ,  and  South  Coast 
Railway. — 44^  m.}. 

Trains  leave  the  W.  platform  at 
Brighton  Central  Stat.  At  ij  m.  is 
West  Brighton  Stat.,  for  Hove  and 
Cliftonville.  The  latter  is  a 
modern  suburb  of  Brighton,  the 
former  was  a  place  of  some  import¬ 
ance  before  Brighton  was  known  to 
fame,  and  though  forming  one  par¬ 
liamentary  borough  with  B.  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  town  still  with  its  own  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities.  The  sea  wall  is 
worth  attention  from  its  strong 
character.  The  parish  church ,  St. 
Andrew,  is  mainly  E.  E.,  but  has 
Norman  work.  The  other  six 
churches  are  new.  The  handsome 
red  brick  Town  Hall,  Perp.  style,  was 
built  in  1882.  The  far-famed  Sus¬ 
sex  County  Cricket  ground  (10  acres 
extent)  is  in  Eaton  Road.  St.  Anne’s 
Well  is  chalybeate.  The  adjacent 
gardens  form  an  agreeable  pleasure 
ground. 

Shortly  after  passing  W.  Brighton 
Stat.  a  line  to  the  Devil’s  Dyke  (p.  38) 
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branches  off  W.  A  spur  line  from 
Preston  Park  (Ete.  3)  joins  the  line 
at  W.  Brighton,  giving  direct  com¬ 
munication  from  London  to  Shore- 
ham  and  Worthing. 

Portslade  (Stat.).  The  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  (E.  E.)  encloses  the 
remains  of  an  older  12th -cent,  build¬ 
ing.  It  contains  a  mortuary  chapel 
to  the  Brackenbury  family.  Ports- 
lade-on-Sea  is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  station.  Near  this  are  the 
recently  restored,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
church  of  Aldrington ,  S.,  and  the  Tu¬ 
dor  mansion  of  Hangleton ,  now  a  farm¬ 
house,  N.  Notice  the  remarkable 
tablet  of  the  Commandments  and  the 
ceiling  of  room  on  ground-floor. 

Southwick  (Stat.).  Soutliwick 
Ch.  has  several  points  of  interest.  It 
was  in  the  13th  cent,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Knts.  Templars.  In  the 
tower  are  some  traces  of  Saxon 
work.  The  uppermost  storey  is  per¬ 
forated  with  holes.  A  similar  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  found  at  Shoreham  ch. 
The  pulpit  is  good  Jacobean.  Off 
Southwick  there  are  oyster  fisheries. 
Passing  Kingston,  which  now 
possesses  only  a  goods  station,  we 
reach  at 

6  m.  Shoreham  Junct.,  whence  a 
line  to  Horsham,  on  N.  (Rte.  T2), 
and  so  to  London  by  Dorking  and 
Epsom. 

5  NEW  SHOREHAM  (Pop.  3393) 
gradually  rose  as  the  harbour  of 

Old  Shoreham  (1  m.  N.  Pop.  248), 
became  silted  up.  As  one  of  the 
great  outlets  to  Normandy,  and  one 
of  the  principal  harbours  on  this 
coast,  this  embouchure  of  the  Adur 
river  became  early  of  importance. 
John  landed  here  on  his  return  to 
England  as  king  after  the  death  of 
Coeur-de-Lion.  The  town  furnished 
26  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III 
in  1346  ;  but  subsequently  declined, 
owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea.  It  was  from  Shoreham  that 
Charles  II  embarked  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  and  his  preserva¬ 
tion  at  Boscobel.  Accompanied  by 


Lord  Wilmot,  he  had  crossed  the 
country  from  his  hiding-place  at 
Trent  in  Somerset  to  Brighton, 
where  they  met  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  which  had  been  engaged  for 
them,  and  which  lay  at  Shoreham. 
They  rode  over  to  it  early  in  the 
morning,  and,  after  waiting  for  the 
tide,  at  last  lost  sight  of  the  English 
shore,  Oct.  15,  1651  ;  the  same  day 
on  which  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
had  fled  from  Worcester  with 
Charles,  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold 
at  Bolton.  The  king  was  safely 
landed  at  Fecamp.  After  the  Re¬ 
storation,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
crossed  was  brought  by  Captain  Tat- 
tersall  into  the  Thames,  ‘  where  it 
lay  some  months  at  anchor  before 
Whitehall,  to  renew  the  memory 
of  the  happy  service  it  had  per¬ 
formed.’  An  annuity  of  100 1.  was 
granted  to  the  captain  and  his  heirs 
for  99  years,  but  was  only  paid  down 
to  1710  (Suss.  Arch.  Coll.  xvii.  92). 

Shoreham  haven  has  been  much 
improved  ;  but  although  the  waters 
within  expand  laterally  to  a  great 
extent,  the  mouth  is  narrow,  and 
cannot  be  entered  by  large  vessels 
except  at  high  tide.  A  suspension 
bridge  was  built  over  the  Adur,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  1833.  Some  ship-building  goes 
on  here,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  with  France. 

The  main  objects  of  interest,  how¬ 
ever,  here  and  at  Old  Shoreham,  are 
the  churches ,  which  the  archaeologist 
should  by  no  means  neglect.  Both 
were  probably  erected  by  the  great 
Braose  family,  the  early  lords  of 
Shoreham.  For  a  full  description 
see  4  A  History  of  the  Shorehams,’ 
by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  vicar  of 
Old  Shoreham. 

1.  New  Shoreham  Church  con¬ 
tains  portions  of  Norm.,  Tr.,  andE.E. 
It  was  originally  a  large  cruciform 
church,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nave  has  disappeared  ;  portions  of 
the  walls  of  the  old  building  remain 
in  the  churchyard  W.  and  E.  of  the 
church.  The  choir ,  however,  with 
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its  series  of  piers  and  arches,  in¬ 
cluding  the  triforium,  is  a  noble 
fragment,  lofty  and  very  interesting 
and  varied,  being  somewhat  later 
than  Steyning,  with  which  it  may  be 
compared.  Remark  especially  the 
unusual  pendant  corbels,  on  which 
the  triforium  arches  of  the  N.  side 
rest.  The  leafage  of  the  capitals 
throughout  the  church  deserves 
special  attention.  It  is  still  stiff, 
but  the  naturalism  of  the  Dec.  is 
beginning  to  display  itself.  In  the 
N.  transept  notice  the  piscina ,  the 
memorials  to  the  Hooper  family,  and 
the  almost  unique  window  1  in  me- 
moriarn  infantium  dormientium  in 
Jesu/  the  infants  who  died  between 
1850  and  1875. 

A  circular-headed  arcading  runs 
down  the  Norm,  walls  of  each  aisle, 
giving  the  appearance  of  continued 
sedilia.  The  vaulting  is  E.  E.  The 
extreme  E.  end  has  a  triple  lancet 
above  circular-headed  late  Norm, 
windows.  All  this  portion  is  later 
than  the  originally  central  tower, 
the  transepts,  and  the  remaining 
bay  of  the  nave,  which  are  all  Norm. 
The  upper  storey  of  the  central 
tower,  as  seen  from  without,  is 
Trans.,  and  has  a  later  addition.  Ob¬ 
serve  also  the  exterior  of  the  E.  end, 
which  shows  some  curious  patch- 
work,  Norm,  and  E.  E.,  and  huge 
buttresses  to  prop  the  Norm,  walls. 
In  the  nave  is  a  good  Brass  of  a 
merchant  and  wife,  temp.  Edw.  IV. 
The  font  is  square,  supported  on 
pillars.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  re¬ 
marks  that  this  ch.  was  a  cell  de¬ 
pending  on  the  great  abbey  of  Cluny, 
which  will  account  for  a  certain 
1  French  ’  character  prevailing  in  its 
architecture. 

Old  Shoreham  Church,  about  1  m. 
N.,  is  scarcely  less  interesting.  It  is 
cruciform,  the  four  limbs  being  of 
nearly  equal  length.  This  is  the 
original  ch.  of  the  district,  New 
Shoreham  having  been  at  first  a 
chapel  attached  to  it.  It  is  almost 
throughout  Norm.,  arches  of  door¬ 
ways  much  enriched,  and  is  ‘  re¬ 


markable  for  the  small  number  of 
windows,  and  the  consequent  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  nave  ;  as  also  for  dis¬ 
playing,  on  the  tie-beams  of  the 
chancel,  the  tootli-moulding,  which 
is  very  rarely  found  carved  in  wood.’ 
The  lower  arches  are  very  highly 
enriched.  The  early  pointed  wooded 
chancel- screen  is  unique.  This  ch.  has 
been  carefully  restored  (Ferrey,  ar¬ 
chitect).  Brasses  to  members  of  the 
Poole  family,  1652.  At  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  nave  is  a  piece  of  wall, 
of  very  rough  workmanship,  pro¬ 
jecting  for  some  way  into  the  church. 
This  may  be  part  of  the  original 
Saxon  building. 

For  excursions  from  Shoreham 
see  Rte.  12. 

The  rly.  crosses  the  Adur,  leaving 

l.  the  Chain  Bridge — rt.  see  Lancing 
College. 

8  m.  Lancing  (Stat.). 

The  ch.,  N.  of  the  stat.,  is  mainly 
E.  E.,  but  with  Norm,  portions.  In 
the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel  are  the 
remains  of  what  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Easter  sepulchre. 

The  large  building  on  the  hill, 
seen  from  the  line,  is  St.  Nicholas 
College,  a  school  for  sons  of  gentle¬ 
men,  forming  part  of  a  large  and 
excellent  scheme,  devised  by  the  Lite 
Rev.  N.  Woodard,  the  zealous  pro¬ 
vost,  and  founded  in  1849.  It  com¬ 
prises  three  grades  of  schools  : — 

1.  For  the  education  of  the  upper 
classes  at  Lancing  (in  fact,  a  gi'am- 
mar  school),  from  55  guineas  per 
annum  ; 

2.  For  sons  of  farmers  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint  (see  Rte.3),from  25guineas ; 
and 

3.  For  sons  of  small  traders,  at 
St.  Saviour’s,  near  Ardingly,  from 
15  guineas.  The  whole  scheme,  of 
which  the  Lancing  division  is  not 
the  least  important,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  sanction  of  certain 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  college  here  occupies  an  edifice 
of  good  Gothic  design  by  Carpenter, 

(  to  which  a  Chapel  in  E.  E.  style  is 
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now  being  added — which  is  already  I 
a  very  conspicuous  and  imposing 
object,  seen  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  The  Service  is  at  present 
held  in  the  crypt.  The  College  Hall 
and  Dining  Hall  are  fine  buildings. 
The  views  from  the  quadrangle  are 
good,  and  from  the  downs  beyond  a 
wide  stretch  of  coast  is  commanded. 
Lancing  possibly  derives  its  name 
from  Wlencing.  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ella,  founder  of  the  S.  Saxon  king¬ 
dom. 

Rt.  is  Sompting  Ch.  (see  below). 

Near  Lancing  Ring,  in  this  parish, 
was  discovered  in  1828  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  building  in  which  a  large 
number  of  Roman  coins  of  the  ist- 
3rd  cents,  were  found. 

10 1  m.  Worthing  (Stat.). 

S  WOUTHXETG  (Pop.  16,606)  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  the  Ordingas  or 
Ortliingas,  a  Saxon  tribe.  A  1  ca- 
pella  ’  is  mentioned  as  existing  here 
in  1409,  but  the  place  was  merely  a 
hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Broadwater 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
It  was  first  heard  of  as  a  bathing 
resort  about  1750  ;  in  1799  fhe  Prin¬ 
cess  Amelia  paid  the  place  a  visit, 
and  henceforth  Worthing  was  des¬ 
tined  to  take  its  place  among  health 
resorts.  In  1890  the  town  was  in¬ 
corporated.  Including  West  Wor¬ 
thing  or  Heene  on  the  W.,  and 
Seldenville  on  the  E.  side,  the  sea 
front  is  now  some  3  miles  in  length  ; 
the  Pier  was  first  erected  in  1862 
and  has  been  since  enlarged  ;  it  is 
966  ft.  in  length.  For  places  of 
amusement,  hotels,  &c.  see  Index. 

The  park  is  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
town  :  the  swimming-baths  on  the 
W.  side. 

Worthing  proper  has  been  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  parish  of  Broadwater  ; 
West  Worthing  from  the  parish  of 
West  Tarring.  There  are  six 
Churches ,  none  of  which  call  for  any 
special  attention. 

The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  rapidly  being  increased  by 


the  number  of  families  who  come 
here  in  search  of  health.  Remains 
of  Roman  pottery  and  coins  have 
been  found  at  various  times  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers. 

W.  of  Worthing  is  Heene — an 
ancient  chapelry  :  the  ruins  (scanty) 
of  the  old  capella  adjoin  the  modern 
Church. 

Walks  and  Excursions. 

The  Church  of  Broadwater,  1  m. 
N.,  is  Trans.-Norm.,  cruciform,  with 
low  central  tower,  nearly  of  the 
same  date  as  Steyning,  and  very 
rich.  The  arch  under  the  tower 
has  pointed  work  with  Norman  orna¬ 
ments.  There  is  some  good  wood¬ 
work.  Remark  outside  the  N.  wall 
a  cross  wrought  in  flint.  The  palm- 
branch  occurs  here  as  at  Shoreham. 
In  the  N.  chancel  is  a  fine  Brass  of 
John  Mapleton,  Chancellor  to  Joan 
of  Navarre,  d.  1432,  and  an  elabo¬ 
rate  tomb  in  Caen  stone  for  Thomas 
Lord  la  Warre,  d.  1526.  The  same 
mixture  of  Italian  and  Gothic  occurs 
here  as  in  the  tomb  of  the  2nd  Lord 
la  Warre  (1532)  at  Boxgrove  ( posC , 
and  the  design  was  probably  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  same  person.  In  the 
S.  transept  is  a  similar  monument 
for  the  3rd  Lord  la  Warre,  d.  1554. 
This  has  been  restored,  together 
with  the  entire  building.  The 
ancient  altar- stone  is  in  the 
floor  of  the  chancel.  There 
were  at  one  time  no  less  than  six 
Chantry  Chapels  here,  the  sites  of 
which  may  be  traced,  though  the 
ruins  were  removed  in  1826.  One 
was  dedicated  to  the  Martyr  St. 
Symphorian  :  the  names  of  the 
others  are  forgotten.  Figs  are  largely 
grown  in  the  gardens  here  and  at 
Sompting  and  Tarring  (see  post). 
The  Cemetery  here  is  well  laid  out. 

Offington  (T.  Gaisford,  Esq.),  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Lords  de 
la  Warre,  lies  about  \  m.  W.  of  the 
village.  The  house  has  been  much 
altered.  It  contains  a  valuable 
library,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine 
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trees.  The  two  modern  residences 
each  standing  in  park-like  grounds 
are  The  Warren  (Col.  Wisden)  and 
Charman  Dean  (G.  Wedd,  Esq.).  The 
latter  commands  fine  views. 

A  field  pathway  leads  to  the 
Church  of  &  Sompting1, 1 1  m.  beyond 
Broadwater  (the  keys  should  be 
inquired  for  at  the  vicarage  before 
the  ch.  is  reached).  It  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  grove  of  elms 
peopled  by  a  large  rookery.  It  is 
well  known  as  one  of  those  churches 
supposed  to  be  of  the  Saxon  age.  At 
least  it  is  so  remarkable  as  to  demand 
careful  examination.  It  was  well 
and  conservatively  restored  by  Car¬ 
penter.  The  tower ,  with  its  peculiar 
bevelled  and  gabled  spire,  exhibits 
long-and-short  stone-work  at  its 
angles,  pilaster  strips,  and  straight¬ 
sided  window.  The  church  con¬ 
sists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts. 
The  portions  said  to  be  Saxon  are 
the  tower,  and  part  of  the  exterior 
chancel  wall  (the  E.  end).  The 
chancel  appears  to  be  Norm,  with 
Perp.  windows  inserted.  Traces  of 
the  original  circular-headed  win¬ 
dows  appear,  however,  in  the  wall. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  double  aumbry 
(tabernacle  ?)  partly  hidden  since 
the  restoration — an  unusual  position. 
On  the  S.  side  is  a  triangular-headecl 
piscina  with  Trans.-Norm.  mould¬ 
ings.  Opposite  is  a  Perp.  tomb  of 
Richard  Bury  (?),  temp.  Henry  VII. 
The  N.  transept,  opening  in  a  lofty 
circular  arch  from  the  nave,  is 
divided  into  two  aisles,  by  circular 
pillars,  with  E.  E.  arches.  The  E. 
aisle  is  vaulted ;  remark  the  singular 
corbel  face.  The  S.  transept  has  a 
similar  wide  entrance  arch,  Trans.- 
Norm.  At  the  angles  are  pilasters 
with  enriched  capitals.  This  tran¬ 
sept  is  four  steps  lower  than  the 
nave.  On  the  walls  are  two  remark¬ 
able  fragments  of  sculpture, — the 
Saviour  with  an  open  book,  and 
the  Evangelist  emblems  in  the  bor¬ 
der  ;  and  a  sitting  bishop,  under  a 
circular  arch,  with  pilasters  of  E.  E. 
character,  his  crozier  behind  him. 

£Swssex.  ] 


Compare  the  sculptures  in  Chichester 
cathedral,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Selsey  (post).  These  are  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  later,  though  of 
similar  character.  The  tower ,  within , 
has  E.  E.  window  arches,  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  arch  opening  to  the  nave.  This 
has  a  triple  abacus  (comp.  Eartham, 
post,  and  Amberley,  Rte.  n),  and  a 
rounded  moulding  runs  round  the 
centre  of  the  soffit.  Without,  the 
evidence  of  its  Saxon  origin  is  found 
in  the  bands  and  pilasters  of  stone¬ 
work  with  which  it  is  crossed  and 
re-crossed  (comp.  Worth,  Rte.  3), 
and  which  were  probably  imitated  in 
stone  from  more  ancient  timber  erec¬ 
tions.  The  long  narrow  capitals  of 
the  central  ribs  should  be  noticed. 
Mr.  Hussey  considered  the  tower  to 
be  of  two  eras,  the  lower  part  Saxon, 
the  upper  Norm.,  since  it  has  Norm, 
ornaments,  and  1  the  continuation 
of  the  central  rib  has  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  line  of  that  below.’ — 
Churches  of  Sussex.  The  whole  of 
Bosham  tower  (post)  should  be  com¬ 
pared.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
a  date  much  anterior  to  the  Conquest 
is  in  no  case  claimed  for  so-called 
Saxon  buildings.  Adjoining  the  N. 
side  of  the  tower  and  nave  are  the 
remains  of  an  aisle  or  chapel  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  Peverell 
family.  Doorways  from  the  tower 
and  the  nave,  and  a  piscina  on  S. 
side  have  been  blocked  up.  It  is 
possible  that  there  were  two  separ¬ 
ate  chapels  here.  The  font  at  Sompt- 
ing  is  in  an  unusual  position — in  a 
recess  (formerly  having  an  altar)  in 
S.  transept.  Notice  the  altar  tomb, 
bearing  four  shields,  on  N.  side  of 
chancel.  Sompting,  with  its  quasi- 
Romanesque  appearance  is  almost 
unique  among  English  churches. 

The  church  of  Sompting  was  at  an 
early  period  granted  to  the  Knights 
Templars.  A  portion  of  the  manor 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fecamp.  The  manor-house  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  stands  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  above  the  church,  and 
is  still  known  as  Sompting  Abbots 
^Mrs.  Crofts).  Queen  Caroline  re- 
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sided  in  it  for  a  short  time  before 
her  departure  for  the  East. 

Taking  the  road  past  The  Warren 
(p.  75),  and  turning  up  the  path  by 
the  windmill,  the  tourist  will  reach 
in  about  1  m.the  hill  called  Cissbury 
(Cissa’s  burg)  603  ft.  high — an  en¬ 
campment  which,  like  Chichester, 
probably  derives  its  name  from 
Cissa,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ella.  A 
space  of  60  acres  is  here  enclosed 
by  a  single  trench  varying  in  depth 
from  8  to  12  ft.,  and  a  rampart  of 
considerable  width  and  height.  It 
follows  the  oval  shape  of  the  hill- 
crest,  and  was  approached  by  roads 
on  the  E.,  S.,  and  N.  sides.  Although 
it  perhaps  bears  Cissa’s  name,  there 
is  some  evidence  of  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion.  Roman  coins  and  pottery  have 
been  found  in  a  garden  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
fort  the  foundations  of  a  building 
(praetorium  ?)  are  traceable  in  dry 
seasons.  On  the  W.  slope  of  the 
area  are  some  circular  pits  varying 
in  diameter  and  depth,  resembling 
others  at  the  Trundle  above  Good- 
wood,  at  Wolstanbury,  and  at  Hol- 
lingbury.  They  have  been  called 
the  sites  of  British  villages,  but 
their  use  is  quite  uncertain.  Here 
have  been  found  many  weapons  of 
the  stone  age.  The  views  from  Ciss¬ 
bury  are  very  line,  and  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  under  singular  effects, 
owing  to  the  mists  and  the  marine 
atmosphere.  ‘  In  the  distance  was 
Worthing  ....  like  a  ruined  city, 
Balbec  or  Palmyra,  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea  ;  but  it  might  as  well  have 
been  a  desert ;  for  it  was  so  varie¬ 
gated  with  streaks  of  sunshine  and 
of  shade,  that  no  one  ignorant  of 
the  place  could  have  determined 
whether  it  were  sea  or  sky  that  lay 
before  us.’ — Southey’s  Life,  vi.  325. 
The  camp  commands  the  coast  from 
Beachy  to  Selsey,  and  looks  across 
the  country  to  Portus  Magnus  (Por- 
chester).  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
striking  of  the  South  Down  earth¬ 
works. 

Chanctonbury  (see  Rte.  12) 


lies  about  4  m.  N.  of  Cissbury,  7  m. 
from  Worthing.  The  tourist  may 
walk  to  it  the  whole  way  across  the 
downs.  The  views  across  the  Weald 
N.  are  far  wider  and  grander  than 
those  from  Cissbury.  The  whole 
sweep  of  woodland  is  commanded 
as  far  as  the  Surrey  hills.  A  car¬ 
riage  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Worthing  to  Chanctonbury,  Wiston, 
and  Steyning  (see  Rte.  12),  by  the 
road  leading  through  the  narrow 
pass  of  Findon,  seen  stretching 
along  under  Cissbury.  Findon  or 
Finden  Church  (restored)  contains 
‘  two  stone  seats  with  a  door  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  ’  parts  are  E.  E.  The 
roof  covers  both  the  nave  and  aisle 
— not  unusual  in  Sussex,  but  rare 
elsewhere.  Adjoining  is  Findon 
Place  (Col.  WT.  G.  Margesson) ;  and 
beyond  Muntham  (an  estate  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath),  where  formerly 
lived  Frankland  the  amateur  en¬ 
gineer,  who  filled  the  house  with 
mechanical  apparatus  at  the  cost  of 
some  20,000 1.  On  the  downs  above 
Findon  is  a  large  racing  establish¬ 
ment.  Make  for  the  tuft  of  beech- 
trees  crowning  the  hill,  on  the  edge 
of  the  escarpment  rising  abruptly 
over  the  Weald  :  see  Petworth,  Par¬ 
ham,  Leith  Hill,  &c.  The  whole 
drive  through  the  hills  is  pic¬ 
turesque  and  pleasant.  Storrington , 
the  point  for  visiting  Parham  and 
Amberley  (see  Rte.  ir),  may  also 
be  reached  from  Worthing  by  this 
road.  The  best  ascent  of  Chanc¬ 
tonbury  is  either  from  Steyning  or 
from  Wiston  (see  Rte.  12). 

A  second  walk  from  Worthing 
may  be  made  to  embrace  West 
Tarring,  Salvington,  Durrington, 
and  Highdown.  [Highdown  Hill 
itself  may  be  more  quickly  and 
easily  reached  from  the  Goring 
station,  from  which  it  is  distant 
4  m.  N.W.]  In  the  walk,  West 
Tarring l,  also  called  Tarring 
Peverel,  m.  N.W.,  is  first 

reached.  The  Church ,  which  has  a 

1  So  called  to  distinguish  it  from  East 
Tarring  near  Newhaven. 
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lofty  spire,  is  partly  E.  E.  (nave  and 
aisles  ;  the  nave  very  lofty,  with 
clerestory  windows  ;  the  Perp.  E. 
window  deserves  notice),  and  partly 
Perp.  chancel  and  tower  1450.  The 
old  miserere  seats  remain  in  the 
choir,  and  a  very  ancient  record 
chest  stands  in  the  nave.  Some  of 
the  Elizabethan  registers  are  bound 
in  covers  made  from  the  Latin  ser¬ 
vice  books  discarded  in  1559.  The 
most  striking  feature  in  the  church 
is  the  Mosaic  work  on  the  S.W.  and  E. 
sides  of  the  nave,  representing  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  Italian  artists  (modern).  One 
of  the  windows,  under  the  tower,  is 
a  memorial  to  Robert  Southey, 
erected  by  his  eldest  daughter,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  formerly 
vicar  of  Tarring.  Since  the  time  of 
Athelstane,  a.d.  941,  Tarring  has 
been  a  ‘peculiar’  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  some  portions 
of  an  archiepiscopal  palace  still  exist 
in  the  national  school-house ,  which 
stands  in  the  village  street,  E.  from 
the  ch.  ‘  The  southern  part  is  E.  E., 
though  it  has  evidently  been  altered. 
The  original  windows  have  light 
shafts,  with  capitals  of  foliage  at 
the  sides.  These  are  13th  cent, 
work,  but  the  tracery  with  which 
the  windows  are  filled  is  Perp.  The 
hall  on  the  W.  side  of  the  building 
is  Perp.  and  an  addition  (the  door 
may  be  original).’ — Hussey.  There 
are  some  ancient  bricks  preserved 
in  the  adjoining  wall  ;  and  in  the 
rectory  orchard  adjoining  are  the 
remains  of  the  columbarium.  This 
palace  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  frequently  occupied  by  Becket, 
and  the  Jig  orchard  adjoining  was 
raised  from  some  old  stocks  in  the 
rectory  garden,  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  him,  and 
sometimes  by  Richard  de  la  Wych, 
the  sainted  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
The  biographer  of  the  latter  saint 
distinctly  asserts  that  he  1  grafted 
fruit-trees  at  Tarring  with  his  own 
hand.’  (Act.  Sand.  App.  iii.)  The 
fig  orchard  is  at  all  events  remarkable. 
It  was  planted  in  1745,  and  contains 


100  trees  which  produce  about  2000 
dozen  annually.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  apparently  of  older  date,  and 
one  patriarch  near  the  centre  of  the 
garden  is  said  by  local  tradition  to 
have  been  planted  by  Thomas  a 
Becket.  (Becket  is  said  to  have  fre¬ 
quently  stayed  at  his  ‘  palace  ’  here, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his 
favourite  flower,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  flourishes  here  in  abund¬ 
ance.)  There  are  others  at  Sompt- 
ing,  which  place  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Fecamp,  from  whence  in 
all  probability  the  first  plants  were 
imported.  The  opposite  Norman 
coast  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
figs,  and  Fecamp  had  a  very  ancient 
legend  that  the  Sangraal  (the  vessel 
used  by  our  Lord  at  His  Last  Sup¬ 
per)  was  miraculously  floated  to  the 
coast  under  the  abbey,  enclosed  in 
the  trunk  of  a  fig-tree.  (See  Le 
Roux  de  Lincy ,  H.  de  Fecamp.)  It  is 
singular  that  a  bird  apparently 
identical  with  the  Beccafico  (fig- 
eater)  of  the  Campagna,  migrates 
annually  to  Tarring  and  Sompting 
about  the  time  of  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  The  flocks  remain  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  then  disappear  as 
they  came,  seaward.  They  visit  no 
other  part  of  Sussex. 

A  range  of  cottages  in  the  main 
street  affords  good  specimens  of 
domestic  architecture  of  date  1601, 
and  other  buildings  of  more  or  less 
antiquity  remind  us  that  the  village 
was  once  a  place  of  some  importance. 
In  striking  contrast  is  the  new 
Reading  Room,  fronting  what  was 
once  the  Market  Place.  Tarring  was 
made  a  market  town  in  1444,  and 
the  charter  granted  by  king  Henry 
VI  is  still  preserved  at  the  rectory. 
Worthing  is  extending  so  rapidly 
in  this  direction  that  the  ancient 
village  will  soon  be  a  suburb  of  the 
modern  town. 

A  field-path  N.,  turning  off  to  the 
rt.  of  the  churchyard,  leads  to  Sal- 
vington,  still  in  the  manor  of 
Tarring.  At  the  entrance  of  Sal- 
vington  Street  is  Lacies ,  the  cottage 
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in  which  Selden  was  born,  Dec.  16, 
1584.  His  father  is  called  in  the 
registers  1  the  Minstrel.’  On  the 
lintel  of  the  door  inside  a  Latin 
distich  is  still  shown,  which  it  is 
asserted  was  composed  and  carved 
there  by  him  when  only  ten  years 
old : — 

‘  Gratus,  honeste,  mihi,  non  claudar,  inito 
sedebis, 

Fur  abeas,  non  sum  facta  soluta  tibi 

‘  Selden’s  learning,’  says  Fuller, 

‘  did  not  live  in  a  lane,  but  traced  all 
the  latitude  of  arts  and  languages.’ 
He  passed  to  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
1598,  and  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  returned  in  after  life  to  visit 
the  1  lane’  in  which  his  learning  at 
all  events  first  sprang  up.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  free 
school  in  Chichester.  Besides  the 
memories  of  Selden  and  Becket  the 
name  of  Strype  the  historian  is 
associated  with  Tarring,  as  he  held, 
for  some  years,  the  rectory  here. 

An  extensive  view  is  gained  from 
Salvington  Mill  on  the  hill  above 
Salvington. 

From  Salvington,  passing  the 
ruins  of  Durrington  Chapel  (a 

church  has  existed  on  this  site  since 
the  close  of  the  nth  cent,  and  the 
village  is  mentioned  in  Domesday) 
through  the  Goring  and  Clapham 
woods,  a  favourite  resort  of  excur¬ 
sionists,  and  over  Clapham  Common 
(very  much  unlike  its  Surrey  name¬ 
sake)  we  reach  Higlidown  Hill, 
famous  for  its  prospect  and  the  ad 
jacent  Miller’s  Tomb.  Highdown  is 
289  ft.  high.  The  view  from  the  hill 
is  picturesque  and  full  of  beauty, 
but  is  not  so  wide  stretching  as  those 
from  Cissbury  and  Clianctonbury. 
An  irregular  earthwork,  perhaps  of 
the  same  date,  crowns  the  summit. 
Excavations  made  here  in  1892  re¬ 
vealed  an  ancient  burial  place. 
Several  skeletons  were  found  laid 
in  trenches,  about  4  ft.  apart.  Coins 
of  the  Constantines,  a  silver  ring, 
remains  of  a  sword,  spear,  shield, 
and  knives— ornaments,  pottery, 


the  antlers  of  deer,  and  teeth  of 
other  animals  were  also  found. 
On  the  S.E.  side  of  it  is  the  ‘  miller’s 
tomb,’  and  his  windmill  formerly 
occupied  the  S.W.  corner.  The 
tomb  is  a  flat  slab  raised  on  brick¬ 
work,  having  on  it  rudely  carved 
figures  of  Time  and  Death,  and 
some  edifying  verses,  composed  by 
John  Olliver  the  miller  himself, 
who  erected  his  tomb  thirty  years 
before  his  death,  and  lived  for  the 
same  period  with  his  coffin  under 
his  bed.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  he  is  said,  like  his  famous 
brother  of  the  Dee,  to  have  been 
sufficiently  ‘jolly,’  and  to  have 
looked  with  no  unfriendly  eye  on  the 
doings  of  the  smugglers  who  then 
infested  the  coast.  He  died  in  1793  ; 
and  at  his  funeral  his  coffin  was 
carried  round  the  field  by  persons 
dressed  in  white,  and  attended  by  a 
company  of  young  women  attired 
like  Tilburina’s  confidante,  in  white 
muslin,  one  of  whom  read  a  sermon 
over  the  grave.  The  cottage  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  hill  is  on  the  site 
of  that  formerly  occupied  by  the 
miller. 

The  Goring  Woods,  below  the 
hill,  are  fine.  Rising  from  them  is 
Castle  Goring  ( A.  W.  F.  Somerset,  Esq.), 
long  the  residence  of  the  Shelleys. 
Goring  Hall  (Major  Lyon).  Further 
N.  is  Clapham  Church ,  Trans.-Norm., 
with  some  Shelley  tombs  (1550)  and 
brasses  (1526).  Portions  of  an  earlier 
building  are  incorporated  in  it.  The 
church  has  been  restored,  and 
beautifully  decorated  in  recent 
years  ;  S.  of  the  churchyard  stands 
a  large  farm-house  bearing  evidence 
of  some  antiquity.  Adjoining  Clap- 
ham  is  the  village  of  Patching 
(anciently  Paxingh  The  Church  is 
small.  E.  E.  It  has  been  carefully 
restored.  Notice  the  beautiful  carv¬ 
ing  of  the  reredos  (Nicholls,  1892). 
In  the  centre  is  the  angel  of  the  Re¬ 
surrection  ;  the  processions  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  to  Calvary  on  either  side. 
The  village  is  picturesque,  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill. 
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At  ill  m.  we  reach  the  station  of 

West  Worthing.  This  is  the 
nearest  station  to  Tarring  and  Sal- 
vington. 

13  m.  Goring  (Stat.). 

The  ch.  was  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of 
David  Lyon,  Esq.,  of  Goring  Hall, 
1837  ;  cost,  6000I.  At  Ferring,  S. 
of  the  line,  adjoining  Goring,  St. 
Richard,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  lived 
in  retirement  when  banished  from 
his  see  by  Henry  III.  The  ancient 
holy  water  stoup  remains  intact 
within  N.  porch. 

15 1  m.  Angmering  (Stat.) 

Angmering  Church  was  rebuilt 
1852,  by  W.  K.  Gratwicke,  Esq., 
except  chancel  and  tower  (1507). 
Notice  the  inscribed  stone  above  the 
tower  doorway,  and  the  brass 
to  Eden  Baker  (a  lady),  1598. 
Angmering  Park  (Duke  of  Norfolk), 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  parish,  has  some 
fine  woodland  scenery.  The  colony 
of  herons,  now  established  at  Par¬ 
ham,  migrated  from  here.  At  New 
Place  in  this  parish  (now  partitioned 
into  labourers’  dwellings)  were  bom 
on  three  successive  Sundays  the 
three  sons  of  Sir  Edward  Palmer,  all 
three  knighted  by  Henry  VIII,  and 
as  remarkable  for  the  circumstances 
of  their  birth,  as  the  three  Shirleys 
for  their  adventures.  At  some  dis¬ 
tance  rt.  of  the  line  is  seen  Patcham 
Place.  Ham  Manor  (Sir  H.  Fletcher) 
has  some  fine  elms  in  the  park.  In 
the  parish  of  Poling,  N. ,  is  a  wild¬ 
fowl  decoy  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  and  near  the  ch.  was  a 
commandery  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  the  chapel  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  modern  dwelling. 
In  Poling  Church  a  brass  to  W.  Davey, 
priest — 14th  cent.  The  Downs  are 
visible  all  along  the  line,  but  on 
this,  the  S.  side,  they  are  least 
picturesque. 

The  termination  in  1  ing  ’  which 
occurs  so  frequently  in  Sussex,  and 
especially  along  the  coast  (Sompting, 
Tarring,  Goring,  Poling,  &c.),  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  late  J.  M.  Kemble,  the 


Saxon  patronymic,  and  indicates  the 
site  of  a  ‘  mark  ’  or  Saxon  settlement, 
founded  by  the  tribe  whose  name  is 
still  retained.  Thus  Sompting  is  the 
settlement  of  the  Somtingas  ;  Poling 
of  the  Polingas,  or  ‘sons  of  Pol,’ — 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  the  north¬ 
ern  deity  Balder,  the  first  part  of 
the  word  preserving  the  name  of  the 
hero  or  deity  from  whom  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  ‘  mark  ’  claimed  descent ; 
but  this  view  is  open  to  question 
{Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  xvi.  254). 

Cross  the  Arun  to 

19I  m.  Ford  Junction.  Here  the 
line  is  joined  by  (a)  the  main  line 
from  London  via  Horsham  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  (&)  the  line  from  Little- 
hampton  {post).  See  Rtes.  10  and 
11. 

From  Ford  may  be  visited  Tor- 
tington  Church  (1  m.  N.),  which 
has  some  rich  Norm.  work.  1.  m. 
S.  of  Ford  is  the  very  interesting 
Church  of  Climping  (restored  1875). 
It  is  E.  E.  with  some  peculiarities. 
There  are  circular  windows  (above 
lancets)  in  the  W.  gable,  the  chan¬ 
cel  gable,  and  that  of  the  N.  tran¬ 
sept.  The  chancel  is  large  and 
striking.  The  whole  seems  to  be  of 
one  date.  The  Tower ,  at  the  end 
of  S.  transept,  is  Norm.,  and  appa¬ 
rently  belonged  to  an  earlier  church  ; 
narrow  windows  are  opened  in  its 
buttresses.  Remark  the  ornaments 
on  either  side  of  the  door, — a  small 
sunken  circle  and  a  diamond.  In 
the  vestry  is  an  oak  chest  with  very 
shallow  carving,  which  may  perhaps 
be  E.  E.,  and  coeval  with  the  ch. 
The  Norman  abbeys  of  Almenesches 
and  St.  Martin  at  Seez  both  held 
lands  in  Climping  under  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  and  the  church  may 
possibly  have  been  erected  by  one 
or  both.  At  Atherington ,  in  this 
parish,  are  slight  remains  of  the 
Bailiffs  Court  House.  Part  of  the 
cloisters,  chapel,  and  moat  are  still 
preserved  (13th  cent.). 

Leominster  (locally  Lymister 
or  Lemster),  i|  m.  N.E.  of  Ford,  has 
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a  Church  (restored)  which  deserves 
notice.  It  contains  Trans. -Norm,  and 
E.  E.  portions.  ‘The  chancel-arch 
is  very  lofty,  with  projecting  abaci 
dividing  the  piers  into  two  stages.’ 
— Hussey.  There  was  a  small  Saxon 
nunnery  here,  which  subsequently 
became  a  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
attached  to  the  abbey  of  Alme- 
nesches,  near  Seez,  in  Normandy. 

[S  Littlehampton  (Pop.  4452) 
lies  2?  m.  S.E.  of  Ford,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arun.  It  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  antiquity,  where  the  Em¬ 
press  Matilda  landed  in  1139,  on  her 
way  to  Arundel  Castle.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  many  places  on  this  coast 
from  which  steam-packets  occasion¬ 
ally  run  to  France  (Honfleur),  and 
it  is  besides  a  port,  though  a  very 
inconsiderable  one,  for  the  central 
districts  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  Little¬ 
hampton  has  become  a  watering- 
place  of  moderate  pretensions.  The 
ch.  was  rebuilt  in  1826.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  though  level,  is 
well  wooded  ;  affording  many  pleas¬ 
ant  walks,  and  there  are  fine  sands, 
along  which  carriages  may  drive, 
extending  to  Worthing  (10  m.).  The 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  floating 
bridge,  furnishes  the  Arundel  mul¬ 
let,  a  fish  which  has  few  attractions 
for  the  epicure,  though  the  osprey, 
called  in  Hampshire  the  ‘  mullet 
hawk,’  is  frequently  seen  on  this 
coast  during  the  best  season  for  the 
fish.  A  pleasant  boating  expedition 
may  be  made  up  to  Arundel,  but 
skill  is  required,  as  the  tide  in  the 
Arun  runs  about  five  miles  an  hour. 
Ancient  canals  to  Portsmouth  and 
Guildford  exist,  but  are  no  longer 
used. 

Lord  Byron  was  here  with  his 
early  friend  Long,  somewhere  about 
t8o8,  swimming  in  the  surf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arun.  There  are 
excellent  Golf  links  in  the  meadows 
beyond  the  town.] 

Returning  to  the  main  line,  we 
pass  on  S.  the  church  at  Yapton, 
which  is  mainly  E.  E.,  and  has  a 
singular  six-sided  font  of  black 


granite,  with  crosses  on  the  sides. 
The  N.  half  of  the  tower  is  Norm, 
and  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  pillars 
and  arches  of  the  aisle  are  of  rude 
Norm.  work. 

21  \  m.  Barnham  Junction.  Hence 
a  line  goes  off  on  S.  to  Bognor. 

Bar  Ilham  Ch.,  the  fragment  only 
of  a  structure  contemporary  with 
Boxgrove,  lies  S.  near  the  canal. 
It  is  Trans. -Norm.,  and  is  worth  a 
visit.  Bignor  (p.  102)  is  a  walk  of 
about  7  m.  from  here. 

[J  BOGNOR  (Pop.  4096),  lying  3| 
m.  S.W.,  is  another  of  the  watering- 
places  which  date  their  existence 
from  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
The  district  of  Bognor  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  parishes  of 
Bersted  and  Pagham,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  has  been  submerged 
— the  sea  making  constant  inroads 
on  this  coast.  Bognor  was  ‘dis¬ 
covered  ’  as  a  health  resort  by  Sir  R. 
Hotham  about  1787.  He  spent 
large  sums  of  money  on  developing 
the  place,  and  built  the  ‘  Dome 
House  ’  (now  divided  into  several 
houses).  The  Princess  Charlotte 
sojourned  here,  and  having  expressed 
her  appreciation  of  the  Bognor  air, 
Bognor  at  once  became  known  to 
the  public.  At  that  time  the  new 
watering-place  was  known  as  Hoth- 
amton,  but  after  Sir  Richard’s  death 
it  resumed  its  old  local  name  of 
Bognor.  The  town,  which  has  a 
good  sea  front,  is  increasing,  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  mild.  The 
older  part  of  Bognor  is  laid  out  in 
an  exceedingly  irregular  fashion  : 
more  modern  roads  and  drives  are 
springing  up  after  the  regulation 
pattern.  The  Chapel  of  Base,  built 
in  1822,  stands  closed  and  deserted, 
as  the  building  was  pronounced  un¬ 
safe.  St.  John’s  Church  has  been 
erected  in  its  place.  The  pier,  1000 
feet  long,  was  built  in  1865.  A 
Monastery  of  Servite  Monks  was 
founded  here  1881  :  attached  to  it 
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is  a  Gothic  (E.  E.)  Church ,  designed 
by  Hanson  (ded.  to  our  Lady  of 
Dolours).  Close  to  the  shore  and 
extending  about  2  m.  into  the  sea, 
are  the  so-called  Bognor  rocks,  visi¬ 
ble  only  at  low  water,  fragments  of 
a  deposit  which,  even  within  the 
memory  of  man,  formed  a  line  of 
low  cliffs  along  the  coast.  They  are 
of  a  sandy  limestone  filled  with 
fossils  of  the  London  clay,  Nautili 
shells,  and  bored  wood. 

‘  The  Barn  rocks,  between  Selsey 
and  Bognor ;  the  Houndgate  and 
Street  rocks,  W. :  and  the  Vivan  rocks 
S.  of  Selsey,  are  portions  of  the  same 
bed.  The  fossils  are  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  London  clay. 
Some  of  the  polished  slabs  are  very 
beautiful.’ — Mantell. 

At  Felpham  (about  1  m.  N.E.) 
is  the  villa  to  which  the  poet  Hayley 
retired  after  parting  with  Eartham. 
It  stands  toward  the  centre  of  the 
village.  The  church  has  portions  of 
various  dates.  In  the  churchyard  is 
the  tomb  of  Cyril  Jackson,  formerly 
Dean  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  and  the 
early  preceptor  of  George  IV.,  who 
visited  him  here  when  dying.  With¬ 
in  the  church  is  a  marble  tablet  for 
Hayley  (d.  1820%  who  was  buried 
here.  The  inscription  is  by  Mrs. 
Opie.  The  ancient  church  of  Bersted 
(the  mother  church  of  Bognor)  is  to 
the  N,  of  the  town.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  have  two  1  capellae  ’  as  long 
ago  as  a.  d.  1300.  The  stone  sepul¬ 
chral  slabs  outside  N.  porch  were 
brought  from  Bosham  by  a  former 
vicar.  There  are  traces  of  Norman 
work  in  the  N.  wall  and  tower. 
Notice  the  fresco  on  one  of  the  pillars 
in  the  nave — date  early  16th  cent.  : 
subject,  St.  Thos.  Aquinas  disputing 
with  the  doctors.  The  yew-tree  in 
the  churchyard  is  said  to  be  800 
years  old.  Bersted  churchyard  has 
long  been  a  favourite  place  of  burial, 
and  many  of  the  memorial  stones 
are  worth  notice. 

Aldwick  (part  of  Pagham,  see 
post)  adjoins  Bognor  on  the  W.  The 


mansion  abutting  on  the  sea  shore 
is  the  residence  of  Baron  Grant.] 

z6\  m.  Drayton  (Stat.).  Here  the 
line  crosses  a  road  which  leads  to 

Goodwood  and  Boxgrove  (see  Chi¬ 
chester)  . 

28^  m.  Chichester  (Stat.).  An 
excellent  distant  view  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  backed  by  the  Goodwood 
Downs,  is  gained  from  S.  of  the 
town,  near  the  railway  station. 

5  CHICHESTER  (Pop.  7842),  the 
ancient  Regnum,  betrays  its  Roman 
origin  in  its  four  nearly  straight 
streets,  answering  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  meeting  at  the  hand¬ 
some  market  cross,  E.  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  town  is  quiet,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  cross,  is  distinguished  by  no 
marked  architectural  features.  The 
view  from  East  Street,  looking  W. 
toward  the  cathedral,  is,  however, 
very  striking.  Other  good  points 
will  be  found  in  Canon  Lane,  and 
in  West  Street,  beyond  the  cathedral. 
Chichester  stands  on  a  perfect  level, 
and  the  only  general  views  are  to  be 
had  from  the  tower  of  the  campanile, 
or,  better  still,  from  that  of  the 
cathedral,  where  the  city  is  seen 
spread  out  like  a  map,  its  red  roofs 
intersected  by  large  trees  and  gar¬ 
dens. 

Regnum ,  the  city  of  Cogidubnus, 
King  of  the  Regni,  and  legate  in 
Britain  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
lies  buried  beneath  the  present  city. 
Mosaic  pavements,  coins,  and  urns 
occur  in  all  directions.  In  the  grave¬ 
yard  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church ,  in  East 
Street,  the  coffins  are  laid  on  an 
ancient  tesselated  floor.  The  walls 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Olave  in  North 
Street  were  found,  on  its  restoration, 
full  of  Roman  tile  ;  and  in  this  street 
also  was  discovered  in  1720,  the  re¬ 
markable  inscription  now  preserved 
at  Goodwood,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  relating  to  Roman  Britain. 
It  records  the  dedication  of  a  temple, 
by  the  College  of  Smiths,  to  Neptune 
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and  Minerva,  the  two  great  patrons  of 
handicraftsmen  (see  Goodwood,  post)  ; 
but  its  great  interest  arises  from  its 
forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  seems  to  connect  Reg- 
num  with  the  Claudia  and  Pudens  of 
Martial  and  of  St.  Paul’s  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  For  a  sketch  of 
the  romance  which  has  been  built  on 
these  authorities,  perfectly  consistent 
with  dates  and  with  historical  pro¬ 
bability,  see  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  xcvii. 
A  tesselated  pavement  was  found  in 
1866  in  the  retro  choir  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  Other  remains  were  found  in 
East  Street,  5  ft.  below  the  surface, 
in  1881. 

Regnum  stood  at  the  junction  of 
the  Roman  ‘  Stane  Street,’  running 
N.  by  Bignor  toward  London,  with 
another  line  that  passed  W.  to  Portus 
Magnus  (Porchester).  Hence  it  was 
at  once  attacked  by  the  earliest 
Teutonic  settlers,  who  landed  on 
the  coast  7  m.  S.,  at  a  place  called 
from  one  of  Ella’s  sons,  Cymensore 
(now  Kynor,  post).  Its  Saxon  name, 
Cissa’s  ceaster  —  Cissa’s  camp  —  Chi¬ 
chester,  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Ella, 
the  first  recorded  colonist  of  the  S. 
Saxons.  It  is  but  little  noticed 
during  the  Saxon  period.  The  Con¬ 
queror  gave  it,  with  83  manors  in 
the  rapes  of  Arundel  and  Chichester, 
to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of 
Alenin,  who  built  a  castle  within 
the  walls.  The  ancient  bishopric  of 
the  S.  Saxons  was  at  the  same  time 
removed  from  Selsey,  and  a  cathe¬ 
dral  built  at  Chichester  (see  Selsey , 
post).  The  N.E.  quarter  of  the  city 
was  appropriated  to  the  castle  and 
its  belongings,  of  which  no  trace 
remains,  unless  the  mound  in  the 
Priory  Park  is  to  be  deemed  the  site 
of  the  castle,  as  has  been  urged  by 
high  authority.  The  churchmen 
had  the  S.W.  quarter.  The  City  Walls 
were  restored  and  repaired  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  but  were  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  Chichester  to 
stand  out  for  more  than  ten  days, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sir  William 
Waller  in  1643.  The  Parliament 


troops  were  greatly  favoured  on  this 
occasion.  ‘Although  it  rained 
heavily  half  an  hour  after  the  town 
was  taken,  no  rain  had  fallen  while 
the  besiegers  were  “  lying  abroad  ” 
previously.’  The  soldiers  were  thus 
in  good  heart  for  doing  the  work  that 
followed.  ‘  They  pulled  down  the 
idolatrous  images  from  the  market- 
cross  ;  they  brake  down  the  organ 
in  the  cathedral,  and  dashed  the 
pipes  with  their  pole-axes  ;  crying  in 
scoff,  “  Harke  how  the  organs  goe  !  ”  ’ 
and  after  the  thanksgiving  sermon, 
also  in  the  cathedral,  they  ‘  ran  up 
and  down  with  their  swords  drawn, 
defacing  the  monuments  of  the  dead, 
and  hacking  the  seats  and  stalls.’ 
This  is  the  solitary  event  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  later  history  of  the  city, 
until  the  fall  of  the  cathedral  spire 
in  February,  1861. 

The  Cathedral  is  of  course  the  first 
point  of  interest.  ‘  A  very  interest¬ 
ing  pile  on  many  accounts,’  says 
Southey,  ‘  and  much  finer  than  books 
or  common  report  had  led  me  to  ex¬ 
pect.’  At  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  see  from  Selsey,  a  monastery, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  thought  to 
have  existed  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
present  cathedral.  If  such  were  the 
case,  the  church  of  this  monastery 
may  have  served  for  some  time  as 
that  of  the  bishopric.  A  cathedral, 
however,  was  built  by  Ralph,  the 
third  bishop.  This  was  completed  in 
1108,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1114. 
A  second  building  was  commenced, 
also  by  Bp.  Ralph,  and  nearly 
finished  at  his  death  in  1123.  Much 
of  this  church  still  remains.  The 
additions  will  be  best  pointed  out  in 
an  archaeological  survey.  Consider¬ 
able  repairs  and  restorations  were 
made  both  within  and  without  the 
building  from  1843  to  1856  ;  still 
moreimportant  alterations,  by  which 
the  nave  was  adapted  for  public 
worship,  were  completed  in  1859  5 
and  the  restoration  of  the  choir  was 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Slater,  when  the  work  was 
stopped  by  the  fall  of  the  spire. 
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This  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
Feb.  21,  1 86 1,  during  a  violent  gale 
which  did  considerable  damage  over 
the  whole  of  the  southern  counties. 
The  spire  of  the  cathedral  stood  on 
a  tower,  supported  by  four  piers,  ori¬ 
ginally  Norman,  and  part  of  Bp. 
Ralph’s  work.  These  had  been 
cased  with  stone  by  Bp.  Seffrid  II. 
(1180-1204);  and  on  these  founda¬ 
tions  the  tower  was  carried  one 
storey  above  the  roof,  possibly  during 
the  episcopate  of  John  de  Langton 
C1 305-36).  The  spire  itself  was  added 
toward  the  end  of  the  14th  cent. 
On  commencing  the  restorations  in 
1859,  it  was  found  that  the  piers  of 
the  central  tower  were  very  insecure, 
owing  apparently,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
Bp.  Seffrid’s  casing  of  stone  was 
bonded  into  the  Norman  rubble- 
work  which  forms  the  body  of  the 
piers.  The  erection  of  the  spire  was 
of  course  a  further  source  of  danger  ; 
and  when  Bp.  Sherborne  constructed 
the  choir  stalls,  the  lower  portions 
of  the  S.W.  and  N.W.  piers  were  cut 
away,  so  that  the  whole  superin¬ 
cumbent  mass  remained  propped 
only  by  some  pieces  of  timber.  The 
works  of  i860  farther  weakened  the 
piers  ;  cracks  appeared  in  them,  the 
arches  above  were  disturbed,  and  in 
spite  of  shorings  up,  during  the  gale 
of  Feb.  21,  1861,  the  rubble  which 
formed  the  core  of  the  S.W.  pier 
began  to  pour  out,  a  fissure  was  seen 
to  run  like  lightning  up  the  spire, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  sank 
gently  down,  like  the  shutting  up  of 
a  telescope,  preserving  its  vertical 
position  to  the  last.  Fortunately 
no  life  was  lost,  and  the  rest  of  the 
building  suffered  but  little. 

It  was  immediately  decided  to 
rebuild  the  spire  ;  meetings  were 
held  ;  the  sum  of  25,000?.  was  libe¬ 
rally  subscribed  for  this  purpose, 
chiefly  by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of 
Sussex  ;  and  the  task  was  confided 
to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  Large  additional 
sums  were  contributed  from  other 
parts,  with  the  express  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  tower  and  spire  were 


to  be  an  exact  restoration  of  the  old. 
The  interior  of  the  nave  and  choir 
is  Norm.,  with  which  the  old  piers 
well  harmonized.  Professor  Willis, 
in  his  Architectural  Hist,  of  Chi¬ 
chester  Cathedral  (1862),  attributes 
the  fall  to  the  original  insecurity  of 
the  piers,  and  acquits  the  architect 
of  all  blame. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  piers  to 
support  the  tower  are  laid  at  a  depth 
of  13  ft.  on  beds  of  concrete,  and 
consist  of  blocks  of  Purbeck  lime¬ 
stone  bedded  in  cement  ;  and  the 
tower  itself  having  been  finished, 
the  first  stone  of  the  spire  was  laid 
with  much  ceremony  in  May,  1865  ; 
the  last  was  placed  in  June,  1866  ; 
but  there  are  still  several  parts  of 
the  Cathedral  that  stand  in  need  of 
‘conservative  restoration.’  A  rere- 
dos  and  rood  screen  have  been 
erected  in  recent  years,  and  minor 
points  of  restoration  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  in  progress. 

The  spire  is  270  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  strikingly  resembles  its 
much  loftier  brother  of  Salisbury. 
‘  In  Salisbury  and  Chichester  alone 
is  there  a  visible  centre  and  axis  to 
the  whole  cathedral,  viz.  the  summit 
of  the  spire,  and  a  line  let  fall  from 
it  to  the  ground.  Salisbury  was  so 
constructed  at  first.  Chichester  spire 
was  made  exactly  central,  to  an  inch, 
by  the  additions  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
and  the  W.  porch.  Michael  Angelo’s 
“most  perfect  outline”  — the  pyra¬ 
midal — is  thus  gained.  The  eye  is 
carried  upward  to  the  spire-point 
from  the  chapels  clustering  at  the 
base,  along  the  roof  and  pinnacles. 
Contributing  to  this  is  a  certain 
squareness  of  detail  in  the  abaci  of 
the  capitals  of  the  nookshafts  which 
adorn  the  openings.  The  retention 
of  this  Norm,  feature  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  E.  E.  style  is  remark¬ 
able.  Within,  square  and  circular 
abaci  are  placed  in  juxtaposition.’ 
(Comp.  Boxgrove,  post.) — Rev.  P. 
Freeman,  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  i.  Chi¬ 
chester,  with  its  conspicuous  spire, 
is  the  only  English  cathedral  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  sea. 
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The  cathedral  can  be  examined 
at  full  leisure,  and  without  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  the  following  course  is  re¬ 
commended  : — ■ 

(a)  W.  Porch ;  (6)  Nave ;  ( c )  Arundel 
Chantry;  ( d )  Choir;  (e)  S.  Transept;  (/) 
Sacristy  ;  (g)  Retro-choir ;  ( h )  Lady  Chapel ; 
(i)  N.  Aisle ;  (  j)  N.  Transept ;  (k)  Cloister ; 
(l)  Bishop’s  Palace  ;  (m)  Campanile. 

(a)  The  best  entry  is  through  the 
W.  Porch,  very  beautiful  E.  E.,  and 
like  the  S.  Porch,  which  opens  into 
the  cloisters,  and  is  of  the  same 
date,  no  doubt  the  work  of  Bp. 
Seffrid  II  (1180—1204),  by  whom 
Ralph’s  cathedral  was  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  altered,  and  who,  says 
Fuller,  ‘bestowed  the  cloth  and  mak¬ 
ing  on  the  church,  whilst  Bp.  Sher¬ 
borne  gave  the  trimming  and  best 
lace  thereto,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.’  In  an  elongated  quatrefoil 
over  the  portal  was  the  figure  adopted 
as  the  arms  of  the  see,  commonly 
called  a  ‘  Prester  John  seiant,’  but 
in  reality  the  Salvator  Mundi.  This 
no  longer  exists.  The  arcading  on 
either  side  has  been  cut  away  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  tombs.  That  on  the  N.  side 
is  said  to  be  that  of  a  bishop  :  that 
on  the  S.  side  one  of  a  dean.  Their 
identification  is  disputed. 

(b)  On  entering  the  Nave,  the  eye 
is  at  once  caught  by  the  four  aisles, 
a  peculiarity  shared  by  no  other 
English  cathedral,  although  some 
parish  churches  have  it  on  a  smaller 
scale,  as  Manchester,  Taunton,  and 
Coventry.  On  the  Continent  the 
number  of  aisles  is  common  :  wit¬ 
ness  Beauvais,  Bourges,  Cologne, 
Milan,  Seville,  and  seven-aisled 
Antwerp.  Grand  effects  of  light 
and  shade  are  produced  by  these 
four  aisles  ;  remark  especially  the 
view  from  the  extreme  N.E.  corner 
of  the  N.  aisle,  looking  across  the 
cathedral.  The  great  depth  of  the 
triforium  shadows  is  owing  to  the 
unusual  width  of  this  wall  passage. 
The  cathedral  is,  next  to  York,  the 
broadest  in  England  (nave  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  91  ft.  ;  York,  T03  ft.).  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  172  ft. ;  that  of 
the  whole  building,  41 1  ft. 


The  nave  itself,  and  the  two  aisles 
immediately  adjoining,  are  Norman, 
the  work  of  Bp.  Ralph,  to  the  top  of 
the  triforium.  The  clerestory  above, 
and  the  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble 
which  lighten  the  piers,  are  Seffrid’s 
additions.  The  roof  is  perhaps  some¬ 
what  later.  The  two  exterior  aisles, 
N.  and  S.,  were  perhaps  added  under 
Bp.  Neville  (died  1244).  It  became 
necessary  to  provide  additional  room 
for  chantries  and  relic-shrines  ;  and 
the  positions  of  the  various  altars 
are  marked  by  the  piscinas  and 
aumbries  in  the  walls.  The  two, 
however,  only  occur  together  in  the 
S.  aisle  ;  in  the  N.  are  aumbries  only. 

The  first  two  storeys  of  the  S.W. 
tower  at  the  end  of  the  nave  de¬ 
serve  examination.  The  rude  long 
capitals  and  plain  circular  arches 
possibly  indicate  a  date  earlier  than 
Bp.  Ralph.  A  certain  triplicity  per¬ 
vades  all  this  part  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  dedicated  by  Seffrid  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  ‘  The  side  shafts 
are  triple  throughout.  The  bearing- 
shafts  of  the  vaulting  are  clustered 
in  threes,  and  branch  out  with  three 
triple  vaulting-ribs  above.’ — Rev.  P. 
Freeman. 

The  stained  windows  of  the  nave 
are  all  modern,  and  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  usual,  in  spite  of  the 
evident  want  of  some  uniform  de¬ 
sign.  The  two  W.  windows  are  by 
Wailes, — the  larger  one  a  memorial 
to  Dean  Chandler,  from  the  par¬ 
ishioners  of  All  Souls,  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  London,  of  which  parish  he 
was  for  many  years  rector.  In  the 
N.  aisle  the  memorial  window  of  Sir 
Thomas  Reynell  is  by  O’Connor. 
The  nave  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  and 
Purbeck  marble,  designed  by  Sir  G. 
Scott ;  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dean  Hook. 

(c)  In  the  Arundel  Chantry  (N. 

aisle)  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Richard 
Fitzalan ,  13th  Earl  of  Arundel  (1372), 
and  his  countess.  This  tomb  was 
restored  in  1843  by  Richardson,  the 
‘  repairer  ’  of  the  effigies  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Church.  The  Arundel  figures 
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had  been  sadly  mutilated,  and  were 
lying  in  different  parts  of  the  aisle. 
The  tomb  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  placed  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  effigies  were  removed  from 
the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  to 
which  the  earls  of  Arundel  were 
great  benefactors. 

At  the  N.E.  end  of  this  aisle, 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Baptist,  is  the 

tomb  of  an  unknown  lady,  said  to 
be  Maud,  Countess  of  Arundel,  d. 
1270,  happily  unrestored,  and  of 
extreme  beauty.  It  is  of  the  best 
Dec.  period.  The  statue  of  Huskis- 
son  in  the  end  of  this  aisle  is  by 
Carew.  A  memorial  window  has 
been  added  above  it.  In  the  N. 
aisle  is  placed  an  old  chest  for  pro¬ 
cessional  crosses  and  banners — re¬ 
moved  from  Selsey — probably  1000 
years  old.  There  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  font  in  the  N.W.  tower. 

The  nave  is  rich  in  ten  Flaxman 
monuments,  none  of  which  are 
obtrusive,  and  one  or  two  of  much 
beauty.  The  best  are  in  the  N.  aisle. 
Remark  that  of  William  Collins ,  the 
poet,  who  was  born  in  Chichester  on 
Christmas-day,  1719,  and  who  died 
in  a  house  adjoining  the  cloisters, 
1759.  He  was  buried  in  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Church,  and  this  monument 
was  placed  here  by  subscription. 
The  poet  is  bending  over  the  New 
Testament.  ‘  I  have  but  one  book,  ’ 
he  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  he 
visited  Collins  at  Islington  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  at  which  time 
the  attacks  of  frenzy  had  all  but 
destroyed  him,  ‘  but  that  is  the 
best.’  ‘  The  Passions  ’  lies  at  his 
feet.  The  inscription — 

‘  where  Collins,  hapless  name, 

Solicits  kindness  with  a  double  claim.’ 

—  is  the  joint  production  of  Hayley 
and  Sargent.  In  the  S.  aisle  remark 
the  monument  of  Agnes  Cromwell ,  a 
graceful  figure  borne  upwards  by 
floating  angels  ;  and  that  of  Jane 
Smith.  Better  perhaps  than  any  of 
these  is  the  small  bas-relief  at 
Eartham  {post).  In  the  S.  aisle  also 


are  the  tomb  of  Bp.  Arundel,  1459, 
from  which  the  brass  has  been  taken 
away  :  and  the  brass  to  W.  Brad- 
bridge,  thrice  Mayor,  1592. 

The  window  over  the  doorway 
into  the  cloisters,  representing  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  is  by 
Wailes,  and  very  good. 

(d)  The  Choir  was  formerly  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  nave  by  a  stone  screen 
of  Perp.  work  known  as  Bp.  Arundel's 
(1458-78)  ‘Oratory.’  It  had  been 
much  mutilated,  and  was  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair  ;  and  in  order  to  adapt 
the  nave  as  well  as  the  choir  for 
divine  service,  this  screen  was  re¬ 
moved  in  1859.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  choir  is  the  modern  Rood  Screen, 
erected  in  1890  to  the  memory  of 
Archdeacon  Walker.  The  small 
figure  in  the  canopy  below  the  prin¬ 
cipal  carvings  is  that  of  St.  Richard, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  1253.  The  Cross 
has  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  ; 
with  angels  on  either  side.  The 
choir  itself,  long  and  narrow  (105  ft. 
long,  59  ft.  broad),  is  the  original 
Norm,  work,  and  was  perhaps  the 
last  portion  of  the  Norm,  church 
completed.  It  has  been  fitted  with 
new  stalls,  a  new  episcopal  throne, 
and  anew  reredos,  carved  by  Forsyth, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Slater — the 
flowers  and  foliage  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  are  the  subjects  chosen  for 
these  beautiful  carvings.  The  can¬ 
opies  are  old.  On  the  miserere  seats 
are  the  usual  quaint  devices.  The 
handsome  lectern  was  presented  in 
memory  of  R.  Owens,  citizen  of 
Chichester.  The  E.  window  dates 
from  1844.  The  altar  is  of  carved 
oak.  The  screens  separating  the 
aisles  are  copiedfrom  ancient  models. 

(e)  The  window  of  the  S.  transept 
is  due  to  Bp.  Langton  (1305-37), 
and  is  of  great  beauty.  The  stained 
glass  was  destroyed  by  Waller’s 
pikemen.  The  present  window  was 
given  by  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  and  it 
was  executed  by  a  French  firm, 
who  took  the  ancient  windows  at 
Rheims  as  their  model.  The  design 
illustrates  Paradise  lost  and  re- 
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gained.  Beneath  it  is  the  bishop’s 
tomb,  much  mutilated,  but  still  show¬ 
ing  traces  of  colour.  The  modern 
tomb  beside  it — that  of  John  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Dale  Park — is  at  least  an 
attempt  in  a  good  direction.  On  the 
N.  side,  adjoining  the  choir,  is  a 
very  important  tomb,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  asserted  to  be  that  of  St. 
Richard  de  la  Wycli  (bp.  1245-53). 
(See  the  Life  of  St.  Richard  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  by  Ralph  Booking  —  like 
himself,  a  Dominican,  and  the 
bishop’s  constant  attendant  :  Ada 
Sand.,  April  iii.  The  miracles  re¬ 
corded  are  of  the  usual  character, 
but  enough  remains  to  prove  the 
great  excellence  of  the  bishop’s  life.) 

The  translation  of  St.  Richard’s 
remains  took  place  in  1276,  in  the 
presence  of  Edward  I.,  his  queen, 
and  court.  From  this  time  his 
shrine  became  one  of  the  most 
honoured  in  southern  England,  and 
numerous  offerings  are  recorded. 
The  tomb  is  one  of  Richardson’s 
restorations  ;  the  small  figures  in  the 
niches  being  entirely  new.  It  seems 
later  than  the  date  of  the  bishop’s 
translation ;  and  Professor  Willis 
questioned  its  right  to  figure  as  the 
shrine  of  St.  Richard,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  appropriate  the  tomb 
more  satisfactorily.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened  during  some  repairs, 
fragments  of  hazel  wands  and 
branches  were  found  lying  on  the 
surface,  such  as  pilgrims,  having 
cut  by  the  way,  used  to  suspend 
round  the  shrine.  These,  together 
with  pieces  of  glass  and  other  ves¬ 
sels,  were  probably  thrown  back  in 
disorder  either  after  the  destruction 
of  the  shrine  by  Henry  YIII’s 
commissioners,  or  after  the  bishop’s 
tomb  had  been  violated  by  Waller’s 
troops.  Near  St.  Richard’s  tomb  is 
a  Brass  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean 
Burgon,  died  1888. 

In  this  transept,  at  the  back  of  the 
stalls,  is  a  picture,  in  two  compart¬ 
ments,  representing  Ceadwalla  be¬ 
stowing  the  monastery  of  Selsey  on 
St.  Wilfred,  and  the  confirmation  of 
this  grant  to  the  cathedral,  made  by 


Henry  VIII  to  Bp.  Sherborne.  In 
this  the  costume  and  accompani¬ 
ments  are  all  of  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  cent.  ;  and  Ceadwalla  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  figure  of  Henry  VII, 
who,  like  his  son  and  successor,  was 
Bp.  Sherborne’s  patron.  The  artist 
was  Theodore  Bernardi,  an  Italian 
long  resident  in  the  Low  Countries, 
who  at  this  time  was  settled  in 
Chichester  under  the  bishop’s  pa¬ 
tronage. 

A  portion  of  the  transept  is  used 
as  an  ecclesiastical  court.  The 
ancient  Consistory  Court,  over  the 
S.  porch,  is  entered  by  a  spiral 
staircase  in  the  nave,  close  without 
the  transept.  It  is  late  Perp.,  and 
contains  the  original  president’s 
chair,  which  deserves  attention.  A 
sliding  panel  opens  from  this  room 
into  another,  sometimes  called  the 
‘  Lollards’  prison,’  no  doubt  a  cham¬ 
ber  for  archives  or  church  plate. 

(/)  The  Sacristy,  of  E.  E.  date, 
is  entered  from  the  transept.  In  it 
the  ancient  oak  chest,  mentioned 
above,  formerly  stood.  E.  of  the  S. 
transept  is  St.  Catharine’s  Chapel. 
Here  are  pres'erved  the  Prayer  Books 
presented  to  the  cathedral  at  the 
Restoration  (1660),  and  an  ‘ichno- 
graphy’  of  Chichester  1658. 

In  the  wall  of  the  S.  aisle,  E.  of 
the  transept,  are  fixed  two  sculp¬ 
tured  slabs  of  very  unusual  charac¬ 
ter,  which  are  also  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  Selsey.  The  subjects 
are  the  Raising  of  Lazarus ,  and  the 
Meeting  of  the  Saviour  with  Martha  and 
Mary.  These  slabs  were  discovered 
in  1829  behind  the  stalls  of  the  choir, 
where  they  had  been  long  concealed. 
They  are  probably  of  early  Norm, 
or  Romanesque  origin  :  the  costume 
and  arrangement  seem  to  indicate  a 
foreign  artist.  The  hollows  in  the 
eyes  were  perhaps  filled  with  crys¬ 
tals.  (Comp,  the  sculptures  in  Somp- 
ting  Church,  ante,  which,  although 
later,  have  a  similar  character.) 
Notice  also  the  ‘reliquary’  of 
St.  Richard. 

Between  the  slabs  is  the  tomb 
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and  effigy  of  Bp.  Sherborne  (1505- 
36),  restored  by  the  society  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a 
benefactor.  In  this  aisle  is  also  the 
Cenotaph,  of  Dean  Hook,  d.  1875, 
and  buried  at  Lavant.  West  of  the 
cenotaph  are  the  sepulchral  slabs  of 
Bp.  Neville  1224,  and  Bp.  Bersted 
1262,  removed  from  S.E.  chapel. 

(. g )  Bp.  Seffrid’s  restoration  of 
Ralph’s  Norm,  church  terminates 
in  the  choir.  The  Retro-choir,  E. 
of  the  high  altar,  is  Trans.,  and 
probably  a  later  work  of  the  same 
Bp.  Seffrid  II  (1180-1204).  The 
central  columns,  with  four  detached 
shafts,  are  interesting,  perhaps 
unique.  The  shafts  are  farther  de¬ 
tached  from  the  piers  than  in  any 
other  known  example.  Both  are  of 
Purbeck  marble.  The  mixture  of 
the  Cii’cular  and  Pointed  styles  is 
best  seen  in  the  triforium.  The 
bosses  of  the  vaulting-ribs  should  be 
noticed,  especially  an  extraordinary 
composition  of  six  human  faces  near 
the  S.  aisle.  The  plain  tomb  on  the 
N.  side  is  that  of  Bp.  Story  (1468- 
1503),  the  builder  of  the  Market 
Cross.  The  trefoil  in ‘the  wall  ad¬ 
joining,  within  which  two  hands 
support  a  heart,  is  inscribed,  ‘Ici 
gist  le  coeur  Maud  de  .  .  .  .  ’ — the 
lady’s  surname  being  undecipher¬ 
able.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  tomb  of 
Bp.  Bay  (d.  1556). 

In  the  chapel  (E.  E.)  at  the  end  of 
the  N.  aisle  is  a  bust  of  Bp.  Otter  by 
Towne.  The  E.  window  of  this 
chapel  claims  to  have  been  the  first 
modern  memorial  window  erected 
in  England.  It  was  placed  here 
in  1842  by  Dean  Chandler;  but  a 
second  window  has  since  been  sub¬ 
stituted  by  Wailes  for  the  first,  with 
the  design  of  which  he  became  dis¬ 
satisfied.  To  the  example  thus  set 
by  the  dean  the  cathedral  is  indebted 
for  the  riches  of  its  stained  glass, 
now  of  unusual  quantity.  He  also 
commenced  the  careful  and  judi¬ 
cious  restoration  of  the  building,  on 
which  he  expended  a  large  part  of 
his  private  fortune  for  many  years. 


In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  memorial  window 
for  Bp.  Shuttleworth  (d.  1842). 

(h)  The  cathedral  terminates  to 
the  E.  in  the  Lady  Chapel — notice  on 
rt.  a  coped  tomb,  with  the  words 
‘Radulphus  Episcopus  ’  at  its  W.  end. 
This  has  been  thought,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  to  belong  to  Bp.  Ralph,  the 
founder  of  the  original  Norm,  chui’ch. 
Opposite  are  two  similar  tombs, 
called  those  of  Bps.  Seffrid  and 
Hilary.  Both  are  uncertain. 

The  vaulting  of  the  first  two  bays 
exhibits  another  fragment  of  Bp. 
Sherborne’s  work.  The  whole  of 
the  cathedral  vaultings  were  painted 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  decoration  has  been 
scraped  off.  Like  the  transept  pic¬ 
tures  it  is  Bernard’s  work  (comp,  the 
roof  paintings  in  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques  at  Liege,  which  are  of  a 
similar  character).  There  are  others, 
also  by  Bernardi,  at  Boxgrove  {post). 

The  beautiful  Lady  Chapel,  the 
first  three  bays  of  which  were 
erected  by  an  unknown  benefactor 
(see  Willis),  was  prolonged  by  Bp. 
Gilbert  de  S.  Leofard  (^1288-1305). 
During  the  last  century  it  was  deemed 
to  be  hopelessly  ruined,  and  it  was 
appropriated  to  the  family  of  the  then 
Duke  of  Richmond,  a  vault  being 
sunk  into  the  soil  and  the  floor 
raised  to  find  additional  head  room 
for  the  vault.  The  Cathedral 
Library  was  then  placed  above, 
On  the  N.  side  is  a  monument  to 
Bishop  Beckley,  1586.  At  the  death 
of  Bp.  Gilbert  (1870),  it  was  resolved 
to  restore  the  chapel  in  his  memory, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  having 
consented  to  lower  the  floor,  the 
1  restoration  ’  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  E.  window  is  by  Clay¬ 
ton  and  Bell.  The  top  of  the 
Communion  Table  is  an  ancient 
altar  slab,  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Bp.  Day  (16th  cent.). 
It  was  discovered  built  up  in  the  wall 
of  S.  aisle  of  nave.  The  tiles  are 
copied  from  the  pattern  of  some  of 
those  which  were  originally  here. 
The  Mosaic  work  in  the  reredos  is 
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by  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  screen 
contains  some  ancient  ironwork. 
On  the  N.  side  is  a  memorial  window 
to  the  late  Dean  Burgon.  The 
figures  of  the  Holy  Innocents  were 
introduced  to  mark  his  affection  for 
children.  In  the  S.E.  chapel,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  is  an  altar,  erected 
in  1892  in  memory  of  Prebendary 
Crosse.  It  was  designed  by  Bodley 
and  Garner.  The  reredos  contains 
the  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  St.  Mary 
Magd.  with  angels  on  either  side. 

(i)  In  the  N.  aisle,  down  which 
we  now  pass,  are  three  memorial 
windows.  The  large  tomb  under 
its  canopy  is  said  to  be  that  of  Bp. 
Moleynes  (1446-50),  counsellor  of 
Henry  YI,  ‘  faithful  found  among 
the  faithless,’  and  afterwards 
murdered  at  Portsmouth.  This 
tomb  is  also  assigned  to  Bp.  Rick- 
ingale,  a.  n.  1426. 

(j)  The  N.  Transept  was  long 
used  as  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  and  deserves  careful  attention. 
Note  the  remains  of  some  early  fres¬ 
coes,  now  almost  obliterated.  Here 
are  monuments  of  Bps.  King,  Grove 
and  Carleton. 

The  remarkable  decorations  of  the 
N.  transept  are  due  to  Bp.  Sher¬ 
borne,  and  exhibit  portraits  of  the 
Bps.  of  Selsey  and  Chichester  from 
the  commencement,  by  Bernardi, 
an  Italian,  whom  the  Bishop  em¬ 
ployed  to  paint  them.  They  are  59 
in  number.  There  wei'e  formerly 
companion  portraits  of  the  Kings  of 
England — most  of  which  have  per¬ 
ished.  Part  of  this  transept  is  now 
screened  off,  and  forms  the  Library, 
which  is  worth  inspection. 

The  Cathedral  Library.  —  The 
books  were  scattered  when  Waller 
took  possession  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  present  collection  dates 
from  the  Restoration. 

Among  the  treasures  areCranmer’s 
copy  of  the  Service-book  of  Hermann, 
Abp.  of  Cologne,  with  his  autograph 
and  numerous  MS.  notes  ;  and  Eus¬ 
tathius  of  Homer,  with  the  MS. 
notes  of  Salmasius.  There  are  no 


early  MSS.  of  importance.  In  a  case 
against  the  wall  are  preserved  some 
interesting  relics,  discovered  in  1829 
in  the  stone  coffins  of  two  early 
bishops,  which  then  stood  under  the 
choir  arches.  The  most  remarkable 
are  a  silver  chalice  and  paten,  with 
gold  knobs  and  ornaments,  of  the 
12th  cent.,  and  perhaps  marking  the 
tomb  of  Seffrid  II  (d.  1204).  In 
the  coffin  was  found  a  talismanic 
thumb-ring — an  agate  set  in  gold 
and  engraved  with  Gnostic  devices. 
Similar  talismans  have  been  found 
in  the  tombs  of  early  crusaders  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent.  This 
ring,  and  two  others  of  great  beauty, 
set  with  rubies  and  sapphires,  and 
found  at  the  same  time,  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Library.  The  other 
coffin  was  that  of  Gosfrid  or  Godfrey 
(1087-88',  second  Bp.  of  Chichester. 
It  contained  the  leaden  cross  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  library.  This  is  in¬ 
scribed  with  a  papal  absolution,  from 
which  it  appears  that  some  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  bishop  had  been 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  Of 
this,  however,  nothing  is  known. 
Gosfrid  was  consecrated  by  Abp. 
Lanfranc.  In  the  upper  chapel  are 
preserved  the  remains  of  Bp.  Sher¬ 
borne’s  reredos. 

(k)  Crossing  to  the  S.  aisle  of  the 
nave  we  enter  the  Cloisters,  which 
were  thoroughly  restored  in  1890, 
when  several  windows  which  had 
been  blocked  up  were  brought  to 
light,  and  the  oak  frame  of  the 
door  to  St.  Faith’s  Chapel  was 
found  in  situ.  The  wooden  roof 
has  been  made  good  throughout. 

Observe  the  E.  E.  porch  through 
which  the  cathedral  is  entered. 
The  visitor  should  walk  round  the 
cloisters  for  the  sake  of  the  exterior 
views  of  the  cathedral  to  be  obtained 
through  the  windows.  The  S.  trans¬ 
sept  window  is  best  seen  here.  The 
Norm,  windows  of  the  aisles,  now 
closed,  may  also  be  traced  here  ; 
the  walls  themselves,  according  to 
Willis,  afford  evidence  that  the  E. 
end  of  the  chancel  was  originally 
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circular,  the  ordinary  Norm.  type. 
The  position  of  the  cloisters,  lying 
E.  under  the  transept  and  choir,  is 
very  unusual,  and  their  form  alto¬ 
gether  irregular.  There  is  no  N. 
walk.  It  should  he  remembered 
that  the  cathedral  was  served  by 
secular  canons,  and  had  no  monastery 
attached  to  it.  Hence  the  cloister 
was  a  convenience,  not  an  essential. 

The  monuments  in  the  E.  arm  of 
the  cloister  are  those  of  Bp.  Henry 
King ,  the  poet  (1642-69),  whose 
father,  John  King,  Bp.  of  London, 
was  James  I’s  ‘  king  of  preachers  ’ 
(it  was  during  this  bishop’s  lifetime 
that  the  cathedral  was  ‘  set  to 
rights’  by  the  Puritans)  ;  Bp.  Grove 
(1691-96)  ;  and  Bp.  Carleton  (1672- 

83). 

Over  a  doorway  in  the  S.  cloister 
is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  Henry 
VII,  together  with  two  robed  figures 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  who  is 
supported  by  an  angel  holding  a  rose. 
This  marks  the  house  of  ‘  the  King’s 
Chaplains,  who  served  a  chantry 
founded  by  Henry  V.  for  his  own 
soul,  those  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  of  Nicholas  Mortimer.’  It  is 
now  a  private  residence,  and  rebuilt. 

Beyond,  but  still  in  the  S.  wall,  is 
a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Chil- 
lingworth ,  ‘the  champion  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,’  who  died  here  (1643)  after 
the  capture  of  Arundel  Castle,  where 
he  had  suffered  much  during  the 
siege.  He  was  buried  in  this  cloister, 
and  Clieynell,  a  Puritan  Grand  In¬ 
quisitor,  appeared  at  the  grave  with 
Chillingworth’s  ‘Religion  of  Protest¬ 
ants,’  which  he  flung  into  it,  ‘  to  rot 
with  its  author  and  see  corruption  ;  ’ 
accompanying  his  proceeding  with  a 
speech  that  Torquemada  might  have 
envied.  Like  most  impartial  writers, 
Chillingworth  shared  the  fate  of  the 
bat  in  the  fable,  and  was  cordially 
recognised  by  neither  party.  The 
last  lines  of  the  inscription  on  his 
monument, 

‘Sub  hoc  marmore  conditur 
Nec  sentit  damna  sepulchri,’ 

are  said  to  be  a  later  addition.  The 


original  inscription,  written  by  a 
friend  of  Chillingworth’s  soon  after 
the  Restoration,  contained  a  special 
allusion  to  Clieynell,  in  which  he 
was  styled  ‘  Theologaster.’  Chey- 
nell’s  son  got  into  the  cloister  at 
night,  and  defaced  it  with  a  pick¬ 
axe.  A  tablet  commemorates  Oliver 
Whitly  (d.  1702)  founder  of  the  En¬ 
dowed  School  for  Boys.  Over  the 
S.  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Richard. 

(l)  The  Bishop’s  Palace  opens 
from  the  W.  end  of  the  cloisters. 
The  Chapel  is  late  E.  E.  with  some 
additions.  Ordinations  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  held  here.  On  the 
wall  a  curious  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  angels  on  either 
side  swinging  censers  has  been  un¬ 
covered.  The  dining-room  ceiling 
is  painted  with  coats  of  arms  and 
initials  of  the  county  families,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Bernardi,  the  painter  of 
the  S.  transept. 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Cloisters 
is  the  Chantry  of  St.  Paith,  founded 
early  in  the  14th  cent.  It  is  now  a 
dwelling-house,  distinguished  only 
by  two  heavy  buttresses.  Within, 
one  or  two  deeply-splayed  E.  E.  win¬ 
dows  are  traceable. 

The  best  exterior  views  of  the 
cathedral  will  be  gained  from  West 
Street.  In  this  street  is  the  restored 
Grammar  School.  The  pupils  wear 
on  their  caps  the  representation  of 
Prester  John,  the  heraldic  cogni¬ 
sance  of  the  Bp. 

(m)  The  Bell  Tower  or  Campanile 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral  is 
Perp.  of  the  15th  cent.  It  is  the 
only  English  example  of  a  detached 
belfry  adjoining  a  cathedral,  though 
there  are  many  instances  of  it  in 
parish  churches.  Its  square  mass 
contrasts  admirably  with  the  light 
and  graceful  spire  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  was  built  probably  to  ease  the 
central  tower  of  the  weight  of  the 
bells  after  the  erection  of  the  spire. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  quarries  near 
Ventnor.  The  summit,  120  ft.  high, 
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commands  a  good  view  of  the  town 
and  Cathedral.  There  are  eight 
bells,  bearing  dates  from  1580  to 
1730 :  with  inscriptions  in  which 
the  spelling  is  of  a  remarkable  de¬ 
scription.  The  clock,  which  gives 
the  Cambridge  Chimes,  was  sub¬ 
scribed  for  as  a  memorial  to  Dean 
Hook.  In  the  Campanile  are  pre¬ 
served  remains  of  the  Choir  Screen. 

The  Market  Cross,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  four  streets,  was  completed 
about  1500,  and  is  the  work  of  Bp. 
Story.  The  figures  which  originally 
filled  the  niches  above  each  arch 
were  removed  by  Waller’s  iconoclasts. 
The  clock  was  the  gift  of  Dame 
Elizabeth  Farringdon  (1724'),  ‘an 
hourly  memento  of  her  goodwill  to 
the  city.’  A  bronze  bust  of  Charles  I 
- — probably  by  Le  Soeur— occupies  an 
oval  niche  on  the  E.  side. 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  building  in  Chichester  is 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  lying  behind 
the  houses  at  the  N.  end  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane.  Little  is  known  of 
its  history.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Dean  of  Chichester 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent. 
For  some  unknown  reason  it  was 
suppressed  as  a  convent  about  1229  ; 
and  its  revenues,  with  the  sanction 
of  Henry  III,  were  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  13  decayed 
persons  and  a  warden.  In  1562  fresh 
arrangements  were  made,  under 
which  the  warden  and  only  five 
poor  were  maintained  ;  it  now  sup¬ 
ports  eight. 

An  arched  door  and  passage  lead 
into  the  hospital  from  the  street.  A 
long  hall  or  refectory  under  a  wide- 
spi  nned  spreading  roof,  resting  on 
two  rows  of  wooden  standards,  is 
then  entered,  in  the  side  aisles  of 
which  small  dwellings,  of  two  rooms 
each,  are  constructed  for  the  inmates. 
These  are  only  accessible  from  the 
central  aisle.  At  the  E.  end,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  Dec.  open  screen  of  oak, 
is  the  chapel,  with  its  ancient  stall- 
work,  The  architecture  through¬ 
out  is  late  E.  E.  or  very  early  Dec. 

[Sussex.] 
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The  hall -roof  is  made  to  span  across 
the  building  in  arches  formed  by 
massive  timbers,  continued  down¬ 
ward  on  either  side  to  within  6  ft. 
of  the  ground,  and  resting  on  low 
stone  side-walls,  which  are  pierced 
for  windows.  The  chapel  is  of  later 
date,  but  still  apj>arently  Dec. 

On  the  E.  side  of  North  Street 
is  the  restored  Church,  of  St.  Olave, 

remarkable  as  containing  some  traces 
of  very  early  work.  Note  especially 
the  small  door  on  the  S.  side,  which 
may  be  even  Roman.  Roman  urns 
and  bricks  were  found  in  the  E.  wall 
during  the  restoration  ;  and  as  the 
church  clearly  occupies  the  site  of 
a  Roman  building,  it  may  perhaps 
claim  to  be  the  first  Christian  church 
of  Chichester. 

The  Guildhall,  situated  in  the 
Priory  Park,  near  the  end  of  North 
Street,  was  the  chaj>el  of  the  Grey 
Friars.  It  is  E.  E.  (circ.  1233),  has 
a  fine  E.  window  of  five  lancets, 
and  deserves  a  visit,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  desecration  and  dilapida¬ 
tion  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 
Very  beautiful  sedilia  will  be  found 
behind  the  magisterial  benches.  In 
the  garden,  formerly  the  grounds 
of  the  Friary,  but  now  used  by  the 
Cricket  Club,  is  a  circular  mound, 
the  probable  site  of  the  keep  of  the 
castle. 

Under  St.  Andrew’s  Church  and 

churchyard  (East  Street)  a  Roman 
tesselated  pavement  extends,  at  a 
depth  of  4  or  5  ft.  In  this  church, 
opposite  the  pulpit,  the  poet  Collins 
was  buried,  as  an  inscription  against 
the  S.  wall  records  :  ‘  Wm.  Collins, 
gent.,  d.  June  15,  1759.’  Notice 
also  the  monument  of  John  Cawley 
(d.  162U,  father  of  Cawley  the 

regicide,  who  died  at  Bruges.  In 
the  exterior  wall  of  this  ch.  is  a 
mural  slab  which  hitherto  has  proved 
undecipherable. 

In  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason,  East 
Street,  are  some  interesting  relics  of 
Hayley,  including  a  very  fine  por- 
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trait,  of  the  poet  by  Romney.  Here 
are  also  some  landscapes  by  the 
Smiths,  of  Chichester,  artists  whose 
local  reputation  was  considerable. 
The  Council  Chamber  (North  Street) 
contains  some  good  portraits  of 
Kings,  Bishops,  and  Recorders  of 
Chichester. 

The  Canon  Gate,  opening  from 
the  close  into  South  Street,  has  on 
it  the  arms  of  Bp.  Sherborne,  and 
was  no  doubt  erected  by  him. 

The  Museum  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  in  South  Street,  contains  a 
very  tolerable  collection  of  local  na¬ 
tural  history,  and  some  antiquities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
most  important  being  a  quantity  of 
pottery  discovered  in  1817  in  a  Brito- 
Roman  tomb  at  Avisford,  in  the 
parish  of  Walberton,  near  Arundel. 
There  are  28  pieces  of  various  forms, 
together  with  some  large  vessels  of 
a  pale  sea-green  glass  ;  the  principal 
of  which,  with  a  reeded  handle, 
contained  the  calcined  bones  of  the 
deceased.  A  very  similar  deposit 
was  found  in  the  Bartlow  graves  in 
Essex.  ( Archceol .,  vol.  xxv.)  The 
Paten  and  Chalice,  found  in  Priory 
Park  :  two  Roman  sepulchral  stones  : 
bronze  and  flint  implements  from 
Sidlesham  and  Pulborough  are 
worth  notice.  The  singular  species 
of  huge  lantern  called  the  moon  was 
formerly  carried  before  the  Mayor 
when  he  paraded  the  streets  at 
night. 

Some  houses  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  street,  marked  by  overhanging 
cornices,  are  attributed  to  Wren,  as 
is  a  brick  house  in  West  Street,  with 
a  date  1696  in  the  pediment.  The 
Fallant,  a  district  opening  from 
South  and  East  Streets,  forming  a 
miniature  Chichester  with  its  own 
four  streets,  is  the  Palatinate ,  or 
Archbishop’s  peculiar.  In  a  de¬ 
tached  part  of  St.  Pancras  parish  is 
King  sham  House,  a  mediaeval  mansion 
surrounded  by  a  moat  (modernized). 
The  house  is  now  a  farm-house  (on 
the  S.  side  of  the  railway  line).  Be¬ 
yond,  is  a  Convent  of  French  Car¬ 


melite  Nuns,  founded  by  refugees 
in  1870. 

In  Canon  Lane  is  the  hall  of  the 
Vicar’s  College,  now  used  as  a 
Theological  College.  It  still  con¬ 
tains  the  ancient  lavatory  and 
reader’s  pulpit.  The  Vicars  Choral 
were  placed  here  as  a  collegiate  body 
toward  the  end  of  the  14th  cent. 
(Beneath  it  is  a  crypt  with  groined 
stone  roof).  Notice  the  inscription 
over  the  door  : 

‘  Christus  verum  fundamentum 
Sit  huic  domo  firmamentum.’ 

The  Deanery  is  to  the  1.  :  the  Palace 
to  the  rt. 

Of  the  ancient  City  Walls  there 
are  considerable  remains  ;  and  very 
pleasant  public  walks  have  been 
formed  upon  them  on  the  N.  and  E. 
sides,  overlooking  the  country 
toward  Goodwood.  Semicircular 
towers  still  remain  at  intervals. 
On  other  sides  the  walls  form 
terrace-boundaries  to  the  private 
gardens  of  the  bishop,  dean,  and 
canons,  and  the  outside  of  them  is 
well  seen  from  the  fields  beyond 
West  Street.  The  greater  part  of 
these  walls  are  Roman  flint  masonry. 
They  extend  for  about  m.  The 
four  gates  and  16  towers  have  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Beyond  the  city  walls,  N.,  is  the 
so-called  Otter  Memorial,  founded 
as  a  training  college  for  school¬ 
masters,  by  Bp.  Otter,  and  erected 
in  1849-50.  It  is  a  good  collegiate 
building,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Butler.  Not  prospering  it  had  to  be 
closed,  but  has  recently  been  re¬ 
opened  as  a  college  for  mistresses. 

Not  quite  1  m.  N.  of  the  walls,  on 
the  Goodwood  road,  are  some  re¬ 
markable  lines  of  embankment,  now 
called  the  Broyle,  probably  from  the 
ancient  character  of  the  district, 
once  covered  with  coppice,  bruillum. 
The  lines  extend  for  a  considerable 
distance  N.  and  W.,  but  have  never 
been  thoroughly  examined.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  work,  called  ‘  Redvin’s 
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Cop/  runs  E.  of  Goodwood.  It  lias 
been  suggested  that  the  ‘  Broyle  ’ 
marks  the  military  station  of  Roman 
Regnum  without  the  walls.  (See 
Ringmer,  Rte.  4.) 

For  a  walk  round  the  city  the 
tourist  is  advised  to  proceed  as 
follows  : — From  the  Station  go  up 
South  Street,  passing  through  the 
Canon’s  Gateway  on  the  1.  hand  to 
the  Precincts  and  Theological 
College — through  the  Cloisters  to 
the  Cathedral.  Leaving  the  Cath. 
by  the  west  door  turn  into  West 
Street — by  the  Grammar  School  to 
the  Market  Cross  Go  along  East 
Street  to  St.  Martin’s  lane  (N.  side', 
proceeding  up  the  lane  see  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  the  Park,  and  the 
Priory.  Returning  down  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  lane,  cross  East  St.  and  pro¬ 
ceed  through  the  Pallant  and  across 
the  fields  to  Kingsham.  Retracing 
the  route  to  South  St.  visit  the 
Museum,  and  thence  return  to  the 
Station. 


The  Excursions  from  Chichester 
are  rejilete  with  interest.  The  visi¬ 
tor  will  do  well  to  see  Ka)  Selsey,  (&) 
Boxgrove  and  Goodwood,  (c)  Kingly 
Bottom,  and  (d)  Bignor  ;  but  if  the 
last  is  an  object  of  interest  per  se,  it 
may  most  easily  be  reached  from 
Amberley.  (Rte.  11.) 

( a )  The  tourist  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  must  not  be  sent  to 
Selsey,  although  it  is  a  corner  of 
much  historical  interest.  The  point 
of  Selsey  Bill  is  about  9  m.  from 
Chichester,  whence  it  may  most 
easily  be  visited.  The  entire  hun¬ 
dred  of  Manhood,  forming  the 
peninsula,  the  name  of  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  was  anciently  covered 
with  forest  (Mainwood',  is  a  dead 
level,  with  a  rich  soil,  composed  of 
the  London  clay,  and  with  deep 
marshes  at  intervals.  The  low  coast 
is  still  encroached  on  by  the  sea, 
which  is  said  to  have  swept  away 
half  the  peninsula  since  the  Saxon 
period.  The  entire  district  was 


granted  by  Edilwalcli,  King  of  the 
S.  Saxons,  to  Wilfrid  of  York,  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  this  coast  about  680-1. 
Edilwalcli  and  his  queen  were  al¬ 
ready  Christians,  but  the  whole  of 
his  people  still  worshipped  Thor  and 
Odin.  They  were,  however,  prepared 
to  receive  Christianity,  for  Wilfrid 
first  baptized  the  chiefs  and  princi¬ 
pal  leaders,  and  the  priests  who  were 
with  him  speedily  brought  over  the 
rest.  No  rains,  says  Bede,  had 
fallen  for  three  years  before  Wil¬ 
frid’s  arrival.  A  great  famine  had 
been  the  result ;  and  the  S.  Saxons, 
chaining  themselves  together  in 
companies  of  30  or  40,  sought  an  end 
to  their  miseries  by  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  the  sea.  Wilfrid  taught 
them  to  fish,  of  which  before  they 
knew  nothing  ;  and  on  the  first  day 
of  baptism  the  rain  fell  in  plenty, 
and  the  earth  once  more  became 
fruitful.  Upon  Selsey ,  ‘the  seal’s 
island,’  he  then  established  a  mon¬ 
astery,  and  collected  there  such  of 
his  followers  as,  like  himself,  had 
been  exiled  from  Northumberland. 
In  this  southern  house  Oswald,  the 
sainted  King  of  Northumbria,  was 
especially  reverenced.  (S ceBecle,  l.iv. 
c.  14.) 

Wilfrid  was  thus  the  first  Bishop 
of  Selsey  and  of  the  S.  Saxons,  and 
the  see  continued  here  until  after 
the  Conquest,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Chichester.  For  this  Saxon  cathe¬ 
dral  and  monastery  of  Selsey  all 
search  will  now  be  in  vain.  The 
village  of  Selsey,  now  about  |  m. 
from  the  sea,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  once  in  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  ;  at  all  events,  the  site  of 
the  old  cathedral  is  now  covered  by 
water.  It  is  said  to  have  lain  about 
a  mile  E.  of  the  present  church,  and 
so  rapidly  has  the  sea  encroached 
within  the  last  three  Gents.,  that  in 
Camden’s  time  the  foundations  were 
uncovered  at  low  water.  The  line 
of  anchorage  along  the  S.E.  coast  is 
still  called  ‘the  Park,’  which  was 
existing  and  full  of  deer  temp.  Hen. 
VIII,  and  for  poaching  in  which 
Bp.  W.  Rede  (1368  85)  fiercely  ex- 
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communicated  certain  unhappy  deer- 
stealers. 

The  Church ,  which  stood  at  Nor¬ 
ton,  about  2  m.  N.E.  of  the  village, 
was  pulled  down  1865  (except  the 
chancel,  which  is  still  used  for 
burials  and  for  occasional  services). 
It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  like 
the  ancient  cathedral,  and  was  of 
some  size.  In  the  nave  were  some 
grave-slabs  of  Sussex  marble,  with 
crosses  and  other  ornaments,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  a  former 
church.  Against  the  N.  wall  of  the 
chancel  was  a  somewhat  remarkable 
monument  for  John  Lews  and 
Agatha  Gorges  his  wife,  died  1537. 
Behind  the  recumbent  figures  were 
the  lady’s  patron  saints,  St.  George 
and  St.  Agatha.  Similar  arrangements 
exist  at  West  Wittering  and  at  West 
Ilampnett,  and  seem  to  indicate  the 
same  designer  ;  perhaps  one  of  the 
Bernardi  family,  settled  in  Chiches¬ 
ter  about  this  time.  This  monu¬ 
ment,  together  with  a  curious  ancient 
font,  is  preserved  in  the  church 
erected  1867,  near  the  village,  by 
St.  Aubyn.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
epitaph  by  Hayley  on  the  tombstone 
of  two  young  men  drowned  off  the 
coast.  Close  adjoining  are  the 
mound  and  trench  of  an  ancient 
fortification. 

The  whole  of  the  Selsey  peninsula, 
but  especially  the  coasts  and  the 
Pagham  Creek,  is  the  resort  of  in¬ 
numerable  wild-fowl,  many  of  rare 
species ;  and,  in  severe  winters, 
flocks  of  wild  swans  are  always  to 
be  heard  and  seen  here.  The  patches 
of  brushwood,  and  rough  copses  of 
stunted  oak,  which  dot  its  line  of 
coast,  also  1  afford  tempting  places 
of  rest  to  our  vernal  migratory  birds 
on  their  first  arrival  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent.’  1  Here,  in  the  dead  long 
summer  days,  when  not  a  breath  of 
air  has  been  stirring,  have  I  fre¬ 
quently  remained  for  hours  stretched 
on  the  hot  shingle,  and  gazed  at  the 
osprey  as  he  soared  aloft,  or  watched 
the  little  islands  of  mud  at  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  as  each  gradually  rose 
from  the  receding  waters,  and  was 


successively  taken  possession  of  by 
flocks  of  sandpipers  and  ring-dot¬ 
terels,  after  various  circumvolutions 
on  the  part  of  each  detachment,  now 
simultaneously  presenting  their 
snowy  breasts  to  the  sunshine,  now 
suddenly  turning  their  dusky  backs, 
so  that  the  dazzled  eye  lost  sight  of 
them  from  the  contrast  ;  while  the 
prolonged  cry  of  the  titterel,  and  the 
melancholy  note  of  the  peewit  from 
the  distant  swamp,  mingled  with  the 
scream  of  the  tern  and  the  taunting 
laugh  of  the  gull.’ — A.  E.  Knox.  The 
sands  are  very  firm  and  dry,  and  it 
is  possible  to  drive  along  them  for 
about  10  miles.  Off  the  coast  there 
is  an  extensive  fishery,  and  a  ‘  Selsey 
cockle  ’  is  one  of  Fuller’s  4  four  good 
things  ’  of  Sussex.  (See  Introduction.) 
Selsey  is  also  famous  for  its  prawns 
and  lobsters. 

Pagham  1  Harbour  ’  and  village 
lie  bet  ween  Selsey  and  Bognor.  A 
large  portion  of  the  low,  flooded 
marsh  land  has  been  recovered  from 
the  sea  and  reclaimed  for  cultivation, 
to  the  extent  of  over  700  acres. 
Within  this  space  is  included  the 
Hushing  Well ,  an  underground  rush 
of  water,  which  no  longer  exists  since 
the  sea  was  excluded.  The  land  was 
reclaimed  in  1875.  Pagham  harbour 
itself  was  formed  by  an  irruption  of 
the  sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
cent.,  when  2700  acres  were  des¬ 
troyed.  The  Church  of  Pagham  is  good 
E.  E.,  and  worth  notice,  although  it 
has  been  much  injured  by  ‘  re¬ 
pairers.’  It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas 
a  Becket,  and  was  probably  built, 
soon  after  his  canonization,  by  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  which 
see  the  manor  belonged  till  the  Re¬ 
formation.  A  slab  in  the  chancel, 
with  Lombardic  characters,  should 
be  looked  for.  Some  indistinct  re¬ 
mains  of  the  archiepiseopal  palace 
are  visible  in  a  field  S.E.  or  the 
church.  There  is  some  16th  cent, 
glass  in  the  E.  window,  tablets  to  E. 
Darrell,  clerk  of  the  Queen’s  house¬ 
hold,  1575,  and  Polyxena,  wife  of 
J.  Barfoot,  minister,  1652.  Pagham 
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and  Selsey  may  be  reached  from 
Bognor — the  road  makes  a  long  de¬ 
tour  round  Pagham  Harbour  (12  m.). 
Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  walk 
from  Bognor  along  the  sands  (4!  m.). 

At  Bracklesham  Bay,  3  m.  N. 

W.  of  Selsey  Bill,  masses  of  clay  occur 
on  the  sands,  containing  fossil  shells 
of  great  rarity.  1  The  part  of  the  bay 
most  interesting  to  the  geologist  is 
that  immediately  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bracklesham  barn,  especially 
at  about  a  furlong  to  the  E.  of  that 
spot,  where  there  is  a  small  break 
or  chine  in  the  low  clay  cliff.  Here 
there  is  a  stratum  of  light  green 
marly  sand,  abounding  in  Veneri- 
cardia  planicosta  and  other  shells.’ 
—  Bowerbank.  Vertebrae  and  other 
bones  of  turtles,  serpents,  and  croco¬ 
diles,  have  also  been  discovered 
here.  At  Cakeham ,  in  West  Witter¬ 
ing,  2  m.  beyond,  is  a  lofty  hexagonal 
tower  of  brick,  with  labelled  win¬ 
dows,  built  by  Bp.  Sherborne  of 
Chichester,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 6th  cent.,  for  the  sake  of  the  sea 
view,  which  is  here  very  fine  and 
unimpeded.  Cakeham  Manor  was  an 
occasional  residence  of  the  Bps.  of 
Chichester,  but  the  tower  is  now 
the  only  relic  of  their  palace  here. 
Here  Rich,  de  la  Wych,  the  sainted 
bishop,  is  said  to  have  miraculously 
fed,  during  a  great  dearth,  3000  per¬ 
sons  with  beans  only  sufficient  for 
one-third  the  number. 

In  West  Wittering  Church  is  a 

canopied  altar-tomb,  with  bas-reliefs 
at  the  ends,  representing  the  Annun¬ 
ciation  and  the  Resurrection.  It  is 
that  of  William  Ernley,  died  1545, 
and  resembles  the  Lews  monument 
at  Selsey. 

Kynor ,  in  the  parish  of  Sidle S- 
haill,  extending  W.  to  the  sea,  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  ‘  Cymenes- 
ora,’  at  which  Ella  and  his  three 
sons,  Cymen,  Wlencing,  and  Cissa, 
landed  in  477,  whence  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  the  coast,  and 
founded  the  settlement  of  the  S. 
Saxons.  Sidlesham  Church ,  restored 


1890,  is  mainly  E.  E.  In  it  is  a  good 
‘  Flanders  chest  ’  of  Dec.  character. 
The  visitor  may  notice  the  quaint 
epitaphs  in  the  church,  and  the  un¬ 
usual  surnames  on  many  of  the 
gravestones.  The  little  village,  with 
its  large  tide-mill,  sleeping  in  the 
clear  summer  air  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary,  looks  like  some  sharply 
touched  landscape  by  Asselyn  or 
Van  Goyen. 


(&)  Although  the  traveller  must 
not  be  sent  S.  of  Chichester  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  he  may  very  safely 
turn  northward.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  begins  to  rise  toward  the 
chalk  range,  the  views  become  of 
great  interest,  fringed  from  the 
higher  land  with  a  background  of  sea. 
A  first  excursion  may  be  to  Goodwood 
and  the  racecourse  above  it  ;  or  a 
longer  round  may  be  made  by  Box- 
grove ,  visiting  the  church  there,  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  Halnaker  to  Goodwood, 
thence  to  St.  Roche’s  Hill  and  the 
race  course, and  back  to  Chichester  by 
the  Midhurst  road.  On  this  route 

West  Hampnett,  i|  m.,  has  an 

E.  E.  church ,  with  a  monument  to 
Richard  Sackville  and  his  wife  in  the 
chancel.  Between  the  two  kneeling 
figures  is  a  representation  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  which  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  of  a  Pieta.  The  dove 
(as  on  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince 
at  Canterbury)  is  wanting.  Beneath 
is  the  inscription,  ‘  Sanctus  Spiritus 
Unus  Deus,’  the  two  figures  above 
being  apparently  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  sentence.  (See  Selsey, 
ante.)  Beyond  the  ch.,  by  the  road¬ 
side,  is  West  Hampnett  Place ,  now  the 
union  poorhouse  for  this  and  the 
adjoining  parishes.  The  front  is 
modern,  the  rest  of  the  house  Eliza¬ 
bethan.  The  ceiling  of  the  great 
staircase  is  painted  in  the  style  of 
Kneller.  The  house  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Rd.  Sackville,  uncle  of 
Thomas,  first  Lord  Buckhurst.  The 
Church  of 

J  Boxgrove,  2  m.,  should  on  no 
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account  be  left  unvisited,  since  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  specimens 
of  E.  E.  in  the  kingdom.  Boxgrove 
Priory  was  founded  temp.  Hen.  I  by 
Robert  de  Haia,  who  then  possessed 
the  lordship.  He  made  it  a  cell  for 
three  monks,  attached  to  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  abbey  of  Lessay  in  Normandy 
(diocese  of  Coutances).  The  number 
was  increased  to  15  by  the  St.  Johns, 
heirs  of  Robert  de  Haia  ;  and  when 
the  alien  priories  were  suppressed, 
Boxgrove  was  made  1  denizen,  or  in- 
digena,’  and  retained  its  rich  endow¬ 
ments.  At  the  Dissolution,  Thomas 
West,  Lord  Delaware,  then  lord  of 
Boxgrove  and  Halnaker,  pleaded 
earnestly  for  it  to  Cromwell.  i  I 
have  made  therein  a  powr  chapell 
to  be  buried  yn,’  he  writes  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  and  although  commis¬ 
sioner  Layton  found  its  condition 
satisfactory — 1  the  prior  is  a  gret 
husbonde  and  kepith  gret  hospital- 
itie  ;  ejus  monachi  omnes  sunt  ejus- 
dem  farinae  ’ — the  Boxgrove  Bene¬ 
dictines  were  not  spared. 

The  *  Church ,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Blaize,  was  divided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  :  the  nave,  or  portion  W.  of  the 
tower,  now  in  ruins,  had  an  altar 
under  the  tower,  and  served  as  the 
parish  church.  The  existing  church 
(restored  in  1865  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott) 
consists  of  the  chancel,  aisles,  tran¬ 
septs,  and  central  tower  ;  of  nearly 
all  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  which  is  Norm.,  the  character 
is  rich  E.  E.  This  belonged  to  the 
monks,  and  was  walled  off  from  the 
parish  church  at  the  W.  end,  now 
destroyed.  The  present  building  is 
83  ft.  long  ;  the  destroyed  nave  was 
90  ft.  The  composition  of  the  choir 
is  of  great  beauty.  ‘  It  is  divided 
into  four  square  compartments,  each 
having  a  cross  vault  with  ribs,  the 
diagonal  being  enriched  with  the 
tooth  ornament.’  The  E.  end  re¬ 
sembles  the  presbytery  of  Chichester 
cathedral.  Remark  the  pillared 
brackets  from  which  the  vaulting- 
shafts  spring,  and  the  graceful  man¬ 


ner  in  which  they  are  made  to  fill 
the  spaces  between  the  circular  pier 
arches.  The  clerestory  above  the  pier 
arches  is  very  beautiful — its  unequal 
arches  supported  by  slender  columns 
of  Purbeck.  The  E.  window  is  a 
large  triple  lancet,  with  long  filleted 
shafts  of  Purbeck  marble  between 
the  lights.  The  vaulting  through¬ 
out  is  covered  with  paintings  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  Bp.  Sher¬ 
borne  in  Chichester  cathedral  ;  and 
no  doubt  by  the  same  artist.  A 
peculiar  blue  green  is  used  for  the 
foliage  and  traceries.  Under  the 
second  bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
chancel,  is  the  tomb  of  Lord  Delawarr 
(died  1532)  ;  a  most  striking  speci¬ 
men  of  Renaissance.  The  character 
of  the  upright  ornamented  shafts, 
covered  with  rude  low  reliefs,  is 
very  remarkable.  On  one,  a  lady 
standing  in  a  wattled  enclosure, 
catches  in  her  apron  the  figs  which 
a  climbing  figure  in  the  tree  above 
shakes  down  to  her.  Within  the 
tomb,  remark  the  central  pendant 
boss,  and  the  curious  miniature  vault 
with  elaborate  groyning.  Lord  De¬ 
laware's  ‘  powr  chapell  ’  now  serves 
as  a  1  ducal  ’  seat  for  Goodwood,  at 
the  expense  of  the  noble  owner  of 
which  the  ch.  lias  been  restored. 

The  aisles,  like  the  chancel,  are 
E.  E.  In  the  S.  transept  is  placed 
the  monument  of  Philippa,  Countess 
of  Arundel,  afterwards  wife  of 
Thomas  Lord  Poynings  (circ.  1428). 
In  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle  are  three 
arched  tombs  without  inscriptions. 
Two  daughters  of  Adeliza  of  Louvain, 
Queen  of  Henry  I,  and  afterwards 
wife  of  William  de  Albini,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  were  buried  here,  and 
these  memorials  possibly  belong  to 
them.  I11  the  N.  transept  is  a  bad 
monument  for  Sir  William  Morley 
of  Halnaker,  and  opposite  one  for 
his  heiress,  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
with  a  bas-relief  commemorating  her 
charity.  Three  other  arched  tombs 
are  in  the  S.  aisle,  where  the  E.  E. 
windows  have  been  less  tampered 
with.  The  arches  from  the  transepts 
into  the  aisles  are  early  Norm.  The 
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remains  of  floor-tiling  should  be  no-  I 
ticed  throughout.  The  upper  storeys 
of  the  tower  are  open,  as  a  lantern. 
Obs.  in  the  ch.-yard  the  ruins  of  the 
nave.  Outside  the  ch.  the  wall  is 
visible,  across  the  entrance  to  the 
nave,  which  divided  the  parish  ch. 
from  that  of  the  priory  (comp,  the 
arrangements  at  Arundel,  and  at 
Christchurch,  Hants).  In  the  centre 
is  a  niche  (tabernacle  ?)  above  the 
ancient  altar-site.  On  the  N.  side 
were  the  cloisters  and  chapter- 
house  ;  the  entrance  to  the  last 
dilapidated,  but  still  showing  some 
fine  and  curious  low  Norman  arches. 
Near  the  W.  end  of  the  church 
was  the  monastic  pigeon-house,  of 
brick,  with  buttresses,  now  removed. 
Through  the  farm-gate  beyond,  N., 
are  the  remains  of  the  Prior’s  Lodg¬ 
ing,  wrongly  styled  the  refectory. 
They  are  early  Dec.,  the  lower  storey 
vaulted,  with  a  range  of  pillars 
running  longitudinally.  The  corbel 
heads,  from  which  the  vault  arches 
sprang,  remain.  Above  were  larger 
apartments,  and  a  third  range  in 
the  gable.  Many  fragments  of  the 
priory  are  traceable  in  the  farm 
walls  and  buildings.  About  3  m. 
S.E.  of  Boxgrove  is  Aldingbourne 
The  ch.  was  restored  in  1889.  During 
the  process  of  restoration  the  pre- 
reformation  stone  altar,  and  floor 
tiles  were  discovered  :  and  some  ol 
the  1  Stations  of  the  Cross  ’  were 
revealed  on  the  walls. 

The  ruins  of  Halnaker ^  \  m.  N.,  need 
not  long  delay  the  tourist.  The 
house  was  a  good  specimen  of  Henry 
VIII  architecture,  with  a  gateway 
flanked  by  small  octangular  turrets 
leading  into  a  square  court.  It  is 
now  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
ruined  walls,  with  an  occasional 
stone  window-frame.  The  builder 
was  Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord  Dela- 
warr,  whose  ‘  powr  chapell  ’  we  have 
already  contemplated.  Halnaker  is 
now  attached  to  Goodwood,  by  whose 
owners  it  was  dismantled.  In  the 
park,  well  filled  with  deer,  is  an 
avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts  which 
should  not  be  loft  unnoticed. 


j  The  park  of  S*Goodwood  (Duke  of 
Richmond),  1  m.  W.  (4  m.  from 
Chichester\  is  a  plain  mansion, 
situated  amid  such  picturesque  sur¬ 
roundings  that  it  has  gained,  locally, 
the  epithet  of  glorious  Goodwood. 
The  public  are  admitted  freely  to 
the  park  (except  on  one  day  each 
year)  and  to  the  house  at  certain 
times  (which  must  be  ascertained 
at  Chichester),  after  2  p.m.  Good- 
wood  possibly  derives  its  name  from 
its  ancient  Saxon  possessor  God- 
winus,  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  retain  his  lands  at  the  period  of 
the  Conquest.  It  was  purchased 
from  the  Compton  family  by  the 
first  Duke  of  Richmond  about  1720. 
The  house  is  built  on  four  sides  of 
a  hexagon,  with  towers  at  the  angles. 
The  original  design  was  by  Sir 
William  Chambers ;  the  later  ad¬ 
ditions  are  Wyatt’s.  The  collection 
of  pictures  here  is  not  one  of  great 
importance,  although  of  some  extent. 
It  is  richest  in  portraits.  As  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures  is  apt  to  be 
altered  from  time  to  time,  the  follow¬ 
ing  appropriation  of  them  to  par¬ 
ticular  rooms  may  not  be  found 
quite  correct.  Notice  in  the  hall 
those  of  Charles  I  in  his  robes  of 
state,  Henrietta  Maria  in  white 
satin,  and  their  five  children,  all  by 
Vandyck;  a  half-length  of  Charles 
II,  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  Louise  de  Que- 
rouailles,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
mistress  of  Charles  II.  (generally 
called  4  Madam  Carwell  ’),  Kneller  ; 
Charles,  first  Duke  of  Richmond  (son 
of  Charles  II  and  Louise  de  Que- 
rouailles\  and  his  Duchess,  Anne, 
both  by  Kneller ;  and  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  General  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  who  took  Arundel  Castle 
and  the  city  of  Chichester,  Sir  P. 
Lely.  A  pair  of  curfews,  of  copper, 
riveted  together  (15th  cent.),  are 
also  shown  in  the  hall.  In  a  cabinet 
in  the  drawing-room  are  preserved  4  a 
worked  shirt  of  Charles  I,  and 
various  silver  articles  used  during 
the  infancy  of  Charles  II.’ — Mason’s 
Goodwood.  Much  of  the  china  in 
this  room  was  presented  by  Louis 
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XV  to  the  third  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  dining-room  contains  busts  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
Pitt  by  Nollekens,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  by  Turner elli.  In  the 
music-room  are  portraits  of  Charles, 
second  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  Kneller ;  Killegrew  the 
wit,  Carew  the  poet,  and  Montrose, 
all  three  by  Vandyck ;  and  some  by 
Lely.  Of  the  other  pictures  the 
most  striking  is  a  large  one  by  Sal¬ 
vator  Rosa,  representing  a  Seaport 
with  ruins.  In  the  waiting-room  be¬ 
yond  are  the  third  Duchess  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  gem  of  the  Collection, 
Lady  Charles  Spencer,  and  two  por¬ 
traits  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  all  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds ;  and 
William  Pitt,  by  Gainsborough.  A 
full-length  of  the  fifth  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  in  the  staircase-hall ,  was 
thought  by  Lawrence  ‘one  of  the 
best  he  had  painted.’  Here  are  also 
Charles  II,  by  Lely ;  Miss  Stewart, 

‘  La  belle  Stewart,’  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  as  Bellona, 
also  by  Lely ,  and  a  very  fine  picture 
(this  lady  is  said  to  have  afforded 
the  type  for  the  figure  of  Britannia 
on  the  coins  of  the  realm)  ;  and  in 
the  gallery  above,  Nell  G Wynne,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs. 
Middleton,  all  showing  Lely’s  one- 
pin-fastened  dresses.  The  finest 
Vandyck  in  the  collection  is  placed 
here — Charles  I,  Henrietta,  and  the 
Princes  Charles  and  James.  This 
picture  was  in  the  Orleans  Gallery  ; 
and  was  purchased  by  the  third  Duke 
for  iiooZ.  Vandyck  painted  three 
copies  :  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  ;  one  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  ;  and  this  at  Good- 
wood.  In  the  small  library  are  the 
third  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Romney , 
and  the  fourth  Duke  (who  died  in 
Canada),  by  Jackson.  In  the  billiard- 
room  are  Romney’s  portrait  of  Lord 
Anson ;  and  some  landscapes  by 
George  Smith  (d.  1775)  and  John,  his 
younger  brother  (d.  1764),  natives  of 
Chichester,  and  once  of  considerable 
reputation.  Many  of  their  best  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  engraved  by  Woollet. 


The  most  remarkable  picture  here, 
however,  is  the  so-called  ‘  Cenotaph 
of  Lord  Darnley,’  brought  from  the 
Chateau  d’Aubigny,  where  it  was 
discovered  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
There  is  a  duplicate  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret.  In  the 
right-hand  corner  is  the  inscription, 
i  Tragica  et  lamentabilis  internecio 
serenissimi  Henrici  Scotorum  Re¬ 
gis.’  In  the  centre  the  figure  of 
Darnley  is  seen  exposed  before  the 
altar  of  a  chapel,  and  near  it  are 
his  son,  King  James  ;  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Lennox,  his  father  and 
mother  ;  and  his  younger  brother  ; 
all  kneeling.  The  story  of  Darnley’s 
murder  is  told  in  small  compositions 
arranged  in  different  parts  of  the 
picture.  First  appears  the  actual 
murder,  where  two  armed  figures 
are  drawing  the  body  from  the  bed  ; 
next,  the  body  of  Darnley  is  shown 
lying  under  a  tree  in  the  orchard  ; 
and  last  is  the  battle  array  of  Car- 
berry  Hill,  where  Queen  Mary  parted 
from  Bothwell.  Below  again  is  a 
view  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with 
Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur’s  Seat. 
From  two  of  the  inscriptions  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  picture  was  com¬ 
menced  in  October,  1567,  when  King 
James  was  16  months  old,  and 
finished  in  the  January  following. 
It  was  thus  begun  within  seven 
months  after  the  murder.  For 
whom,  and  by  whom,  this  curious 
picture  was  designed,  is  not  known, 
though  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Levinus 
Venetianus  or  Vogelarius.  It  has  been 
engraved  by  Vertue.  On  the  stone 
staircase  are  Hogarth’s  picture  of  ‘  The 
Lady’s  Last  Stake,’  a  duplicate  of 
that  painted  for  Lord  Charlemont  ; 
many  landscapes  by  the  Smiths; 
some  portraits  by  Romney  and  Hud¬ 
son  ;  and  1  Antiochus  and  Stratonice  ’ 
by  Barry.  In  the  Long  Hall  are  two 
curious  views  of  London  from  the 
terrace  and  gardens  of  Richmond 
House,  by  Canaletti.  The  Tapestry 
Drawing-room  is  hung  with  fine  old 
Gobelins,  the  designs  from  1  Don 
Quixote.’  The  chimney-piece  is  by 
Bacon.  Among  family  relics  pre- 
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served  here  are  the  signet  seal  of 
Charles  II  and  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  (in  one  of  his  letters 
the  King  styles  her  ‘Fubsey’)  ;  a 
miniature  of  Charles  II,  by  Cooper ; 
and  relics  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
from  Waterloo. 

Goodwood  Park  is  more  attractive 
than  the  house.  The  views  from  the 
higher  grounds  are  very  grand  ;  and 
the  trees  beat  the  pictures.  Of  these 
the  Lebanon  cedars  are  the  finest. 
1000  were  planted  by  the  third  duke 
in  1761  ;  only  about  150  now  remain, 
but  many  are  of  unusual  size.  The 
largest,  in  a  paddock  near  the  dog- 
kennels,  measures  25  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  greater  number  are 
scattered  in  clumps  through  the 
park,  and  on  the  road  to  Molecomb, 
a  villa  within  the  domain.  Remark 
also  two  very  large  cork-trees  op¬ 
posite  the  principal  entrance  ;  an 
enormous  beech  opposite  the  stables ; 
a  spruce  fir  near  the  kitchen  gardens ; 
and  some  deciduous  cypresses  in  the 
High  Wood,  where  is  also  a  fine 
chestnut  avenue.  In  the  High  Wood 
grounds,  not  far  from  the  house, 
is  a  temple  containing  the  famous 
‘  Neptune  and  Minerva  ’  slab,  found 
at  Chichester  in  1731,  in  digging 
the  foundations  for  the  Council 
Chamber  ;  when  the  remains  of 
stone  walls  were  also  discovered,  no 
doubt  part  of  the  temple  to  which 
the  inscription  refers.  The  stone 
is  of  grey  Purbeck  (not  Sussex)  mar¬ 
ble.  The  inscription,  as  restored, 
with  almost  certainty,  runs  thus  ; 
the  letters  in  italics  mark  the  con¬ 
jectural  restorations : — 

‘  JVeptuni  et  Minervse  templum 
pro  salute  domus  divinse 
ex  auctoritate  Tib.,  Claud. 

C'ogidubni  r.  leg.  aug.  in  Brit. 

CoWrgium  fabror.  et  qui  in  eo 
a  sacris  sunt  d.  s.  d.  donante  aream 
Pude nte  Pudentini  fit’ 

Cogidubnus,  to  whom,  as  a  reward 
for  his  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  many 
cities  were  given  after  the  successes 
of  Plautius  and  Scapula,  here  takes 
the  name  of  his  patron,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  according  to  Roman  cus¬ 


tom.  The  *  Collegium  fabrorum ’ 
may  have  been  the  company  of  the 
carpenters  or  shipbuilders  of  the 
port  ;  Neptune  and  Minerva  were 
thus  their  natural  patrons,  the  last 
as  the  goddess  of  Arts.  Comp. 
Virg. — 

*  Instar  montis  equum  divina  Pulladis  arte.' 

The  deep  interest  which  belongs  to 
the  Pudentinus  part  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  has  already  been  noticed.  (Chi¬ 
chester,  ante.) 

Above  the  Pheasantry  (now  neg¬ 
lected)  and  nearly  on  the  hill-top, 
is  Cairney  Seat,  which  has  ‘received 
its  name  from  that  of  a  faithful 
old  servant  of  the  family.’  The 
view  from  the  building  here,  which 
is  open  for  the  use  of  the  public,  ex¬ 
tends  far  along  the  coast  of  Sussex 
and  Hampshire,  and  is  very  strik¬ 
ing. 

The  Race-course,  with  its  yet 
more  magnificent  prospect,  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  house.  Races  were 
established  here  in  1802,  and  the 
course  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  horse-shoe,  like 
Epsom,  so  that  the  spectator  may 
command  a  view  of  all  the  running  ; 
but  so  bold  a  ravine  divides  its 
extremities,  that  no  cross-country 
cavalcade  can  be  present  here,  as 
there,  at  both  the  starting  and  the 
winning-posts.  ‘The  celebrity  which 
Goodwood  races  have  now  obtained 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  late  duke.’  They  have,  perhaps, 
somewhat  declined  of  late  years  ; 
but  the  meeting,  which  takes  place 
in  July,  is  still  more  ‘  aristocratic  ’ 
than  either  Ascot  or  Epsom.  From 
the  course  it  is  possible  to  proceed, 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  for 
almost  any  distance  alongthe  heights 
of  the  chalk  hills.  The  paths  and 
wood  walks  are  all  open,  and  all 
beautiful.  The  beech  is  here  the 
principal  tree,  smooth  stemmed,  and 
with  little  undergrowth.  (For  the 
eastern  line,  towards  Bignor,  see 
post,  d .)  On  Rook’s  or  St.  Roche’s 
Hill,  W.  (height  702  ft.),  is  an  an- 
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cient  camp  called  the  Trundle ,  circu¬ 
lar,  enclosing  about  five  acres,  with 
a  double  vallum  and  deep  fosse.  In 
the  centre  are  the  traces  of  a  small 
building,  14  ft.  by  11,  of  flints 
cemented  with  a  very  hard  mortar. 
Its  age  and  purpose  are  entirely 
matters  of  conjecture.  From  Rook’s 
Hill  the  tourist  may  gain  the  Mid¬ 
hurst  road,  and  so  return  to  Chiches¬ 
ter. 


(c)  A  second  excursion  northward 
may  be  to  Kingly  Bottom  and 

Bow  Hill.  This  may  be  prolonged  to 
Up  Park  at  pleasure.  The  road 
has  no  special  interest  until  Kingly 
Bottom  itself  is  reached,  4  m.  N.W. 
from  Chichester.  This  is  a  long 
narrow  vale,  lying  under  Bow  Hill , 
624  ft,  an  outlying  spur  of  the  chalk 
range.  It  is  most  picturesquely 
wooded  throughout  ;  but  its  princi¬ 
pal  feature  is  a  cluster  of  yew-trees 
of  very  great  age  and  size,  at  the  foot 
of  the  chalk  escarpment.  The  valley 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  great 
fight  between  the  men  of  Chichester 
and  a  body  of  invading  Danes,  about 
the  year  900.  Many  of  the  leaders 
or  1  kings  ’  of  these  last  were  killed  ; 
and  the  four  large  barrows  on  the 
side  of  the  downs,  N.  of  the  valley, 
are  said  to  cover  their  remains.  Two 
of  them  were  opened  during  the 
Archaeological  Association’s  visit  to 
Chichester  in  1853,  but  no  discoveries 
were  made  that  could  even  mark 
their  age.  At  the  foot  of  Stoke  Down , 
on  the  E.  side  of  Kingly  Bottom,  are 
a  number  of  circular  excavations,  on 
an  average  about  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  4  ft.  deep.  They  have  been 
thought,  perhaps  without  much  rea¬ 
son,  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient 
British  village.  Similar  hollows  exist 
on  the  Dorsetshire  Downs ;  and  there 
is  a  large  group  at  Worlebury,  on  the 
coast  of  Somersetshire.  Kingly 
Bottom  is  2  m.  from  Lavant  Stat. 
(post). 

In  Ractoil  Church ,  W.  of  the 
valley,  is  a  monument  to  one  of  the 
Gunter  family,  somewhat  resembling 


those  at  W.  Wittering  and  Selsey. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  here  stands  in 
the  centre,  whilst  male  and  female 
figures  kneel  on  either  side.  Radon 
Tower,  on  the  low  ground  under  Bow 
Hill,  is  used  as  a  beacon  by  ships  in 
the  intricate  navigation  of  Thorney 
Isle  or  Selsey  Bill.  It  was  erected 
by  Lord  Halifax,  the  owner  of  Stan- 
sted  Park,  in  the  domains  of  which  it 
stands.  In  this  parish  is  Lordington 
(Admiral  Sir  G.  Hornby),  a  15th 
cent,  house,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Poles.  The  Cardinal  is  said  to  have 
been  born  here.  Notice  the  elm 
avenue  and  the  oak  staircase.  There 
are  scanty  remains  of  Radon  Manor, 
the  seat  of  the  royalist  family,  the 
Gunters.  Stamted  Park  (G.  Wilder, 
Esq.),  further  W.,  is  famous  for  its 
so-called  ‘  forest  ’  of  1666  acres. 
The  house  was  built  about  1687  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Scarborough ;  but  has 
been  a  good  deal  altered.  In  it  are 
some  good  Gibbons  carving  ;  and  a 
suit  of  tapestry,  representing  the 
battle  of  Wynendaal,  brought  from 
Flanders  by  Lord  Scarborough.  Six 
suits  of  tapestry  were  made  at  Arras 
for  Marlborough  and  five  of  his 
generals. 

The  forest  lies  W.  of  the  house  ; 
and  is  divided  by  three  great  avenues 
of  beeches,  of  which  the  central  one 
is  2  m.  long.  The  house  which 
existed  before  the  present  one  was 
visited  by  King  John  in  1215  and  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591.  The  tourist 
may  either  proceed  through  Stansted 
Forest  by  indifferent  roads  to  Compton, 
and  so  to  Up  Park ;  or  he  may  proceed 
through  Kingly  Bottom,  and  reach  Up 
Park  via  N.  Marden.  The  whole  of 
this  country  is  interesting  and  pictur¬ 
esque.  Stansted  may  be  conveniently 
visited  from  Rowland’s  Castle  Stat., 
1  m.  W.  (see  Rte.  13A),  on  S.W. 
Rly.  4  m.  N.  of  Stansted  is  Up 
Park  (Miss  Fetherstonhaugh),  for¬ 
merly  the  seat  of  the  Fords  and 
Carylls.  The  present  mansion  was 
built  in  1686.  In  Harting 
Church ,  |  m.  N.,  is  buried  Ford,  Lord 
Grey,  connected  with  the  Rye  House 
Plot.  The  Carylls’  estates  were 
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forfeited  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Pretender.  John  Caryll  (third)  was 
the  friend  of  Alex.  Pope,  who  often 
visited  him  at  Ladyholt  house, 
now  destroyed.  For  another  Rte. 
see  Harting  (Rte.  13A).  Up  Park 
is  large,  well  wooded,  and  commands 
very  wide  land  and  sea  views.  The 
beech  is  the  principal  tree  ;  there 
are  some  clumps  of  very  great  size, 
shadowing  the  deep  ferny  hollows. 
The  park  may  be  visited  ;  but  the 
house  is  not  generally  shown  to 
strangers.  It  was  built  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent.,  and  is  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  collections,  pictures,  carv¬ 
ings,  &c. — the  most  important  being 
a  collection  of  Sevres  china,  bought 
about  half  a  century  ago  for  20,000b, 
and  which  must  now  be  worth  five 
times  that  sum.  From  Up  Park  it 
is  possible  to  proceed  along  the  line 
of  the  downs  to  Cocking ,  and  so 
back  to  Chichester.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  scenery  ; 
but  much  cannot  be  said  for  the 
roads,  and  the  distance  is  at  least 
10  m.  On  the  top  of  the  Downs  at 
Treyford  are  five  very  high  barrows, 
placed  in  a  line,  and  called  the 
‘  Devil’s  Jumps.’ 


(d)  By  far  the  most  interesting 
excursion  to  be  made  from  Chiches¬ 
ter  is  that  across  the  chalk  range 
to  the  Roman  remains  at  Bignor. 
Bignor  may  be  visited  from  Brighton 
or  Amberley,  or  Barnham  Junction, 
p.  76  (Rte.  11),  by  help  of  the  rail; 
or  a  tour  may  be  taken  from  Arundel 
by  Parham  and  Bignor  to  Petworth, 
thus  including  the  four  most  inter¬ 
esting  points  in  this  part  of  Sussex  ; 
but  the  chalk  hills,  here  most 
picturesque  and  remarkable,  can  no¬ 
where  be  seen  so  well  as  in  crossing 
them  from  Chichester  to  Bignor — 
about  12  m.  The  route  should  be 
by  Up-Waitham,  across  Sutton  Hill, 
and  so  down  upon  Bignor  ;  return¬ 
ing  to  Chichester  over  Bignor  Hill 
and  by  the  line  of  the  c  Stane  Street.’ 
This  will  be  a  long  summer-day’s 
work.  The  distance,  owing  to  the 


steep  hills  and  indifferent  roads, 
cannot  fairly  be  estimated  in  miles. 

Eartham  (Sir  P.  Milbanke),  6  m. 
from  Chichester,  about  \  m.  E.  from 
the  main  road,  may  be  visited  on 
the  way.  Hayley’ s  residence  here, 
inherited  from  his  father,  from 
whence  the  ‘Triumphs  of  Temper’ 
were  sent  forth,  was  long  a  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  literary  world  of 
his  time.  Cowper  the  poet  spent 
six  or  seven  weeks  here  with  Hay  ley, 
1 792.  It  was  purchased  from  the  poet 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Huskisson, 
the  statesman,  and  the  first  victim 
of  English  railways.  (For  the  best 
notice  of  Hayley,  by  Southey,  see 
Quart.  Rev .,  vol.  xxxi.)  The  house 
has  been  greatly  altered.  The  Church 
has  a  remarkable  Norm,  chancel 
arch,  of  the  same  type  which  occurs 
at  Amberley  and  Steyning.  The  rest 
is  E.  E.  In  the  chancel  is  a  very 
beautiful  monument,  erected  by 
Flaxman  to  a  son  of  Hayley.  An 
angel,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a 
palm-branch,  raises,  with  the  left, 
a  coronal  of  flowers  above  his  head. 
It  is  better  than  any  of  the  Flaxman 
sculptures  in  the  cathedral.  The 
verses  below,  recording  his  son’s 

‘  Gentle  manners,  his  exalted  mind, 
Modestly  firm,  and  delicately  kind,’ 

are  by  the  poet.  The  reredos  is 
worthy  of  notice  ;  its  character  is 
unusual.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  tablet 
to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  is  buried  in 
the  Liverpool  cemetery. 

Eartham  lies  among  the  low  hills 
at  the  foot  of  the  downs,  and  the 
scenery  increases  in  interest  from 
this  point.  Shortly  before  reaching 
Up-Waltham,  9  m.  from  Chiches¬ 
ter,  a  picturesque  valley  opens  W. 
towards  Singleton  and  East  Dean. 
The  hills  are  dotted  with  scattered 
wood  among  beds  of  fern  ;  and  the 
chalk  begins  to  display  itself  more 
clearly.  The  little  church  of  Up- 
Waltham  is  E.  E.,  with  a  circular 
apse.  There  is  no  E.  window  ;  two 
small  lancets  are  arranged  on  either 
side. 

At  Littleton  farm,  a  short  distance 
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beyond,  the  road  turns  up  over  Sut¬ 
ton  Hill.  The  view  N.,  that  sud¬ 
denly  breaks  upon  the  spectator  as 
he  gains  the  top  of  the  hill,  will  not 
readily  be  forgotten.  The  whole 
sweep  of  the  Weald  is  commanded, 
with  hamlets  nestled  among  their 
trees  at  the  foot  of  the  downs, 
circling  round  E.,  with  Chancton- 
bury  Ring  as  a  termination.  W.  is 
Duncton  Beacon,  a  still  higher  point 
than  Sutton  Hill.  A  steep,  rough 
road  descends  to  the  White  Horse  at 
Sutton ,  where  the  tourist  had  better 
leave  his  carriage,  and  proceed  on 
foot  to  S  Big’nor,  i  m.,  at  which 
place  there  is  no  inn,  but  refresh¬ 
ments  can  be  obtained.  The  walk  is 
through  deep  lanes  with  broken 
banks,  overhung  with  spreading 
oaks  and  sheaves  of  traveller’s  joy — 
the  last  a  marked  feature  N.  of  the 
hills.  At  Bignor  Church  remark  the 
long  lancets  of  the  chancel  and  the 
chancel  arch,  which  has  been  said 
to  have  been  an  arch  from  a  Roman 
building.  In  the  church-yard  are 
two  very  large  yews.  The  occupier 
of  the  farm  in  the  grounds  of  which 
the  remains  of  the  villa  are  situated, 
whose  assistance  must  be  invoked  in 
order  to  see  the  pavements,  which 
are  now  preserved  under  lock  and 
key,  lives  at  an  adjoining  farm.  At 
the  angle  turning  into  the  fields, 
remark  a  very  picturesque  timbered 
house,  with  a  projecting  upper  storey. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  situation  of  the  villa  itself.  The 
colonnades  of  its  principal  rooms 
opened  toward  the  S.W.,  to  receive 
the  full  warmth  of  such  sun  as  was 
to  be  had  ‘  in  ultima  Britannia  ;  ’ 
and  looked  into  the  bosom  of  the 
green  hills,  with  their  1  holts  ’  of 
beech  and  ash  trees,  their  scattered 
junipers  and  hawthorns.  The  Stane 
Street — the  Roman  road  from  Reg- 
num  (Chichester)  to  Londinium — 
descends  the  hill  obliquely  in  full 
view.  Whoever  he  was,  propraetor 
or  legate,  who  fixed  his  lares  here, 
he  was  certainly  not  without  an  eye 
for  natural  beauty ;  although  he 
may  have  had  another  upon  the 


well- stored  forests,  the  territories  of 
Silvanus  and  the  Dii  agrestes,  which 
spread  round  him  in  all  directions. 

Bignor  is  the  ‘  Ad  Decimum,’  the 
station  at  the  ioth  milestone  from 
Regnwm  (Chichester\  of  the  Itine¬ 
raries  ;  a  halting-place  which  w'as 
probably  established  at  this  point 
of  the  Roman  road  on  account  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  villa  ;  just  as  a 
modern  railway  1  lord  ’  procures  a 
station  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
own  residence.  The  site  of  Ad  Deci¬ 
mum  was  doubtful  until  1811,  when 
the  pavements  were  first  discovered 
by  the  farmer  who  held  the  land, 
who  struck  up  a  fragment  in  plough¬ 
ing.  There  are  marks  of  the  plough¬ 
share  on  many  of  the  tiles.  His 
family  still  farm  the  land,  the  pre¬ 
sent  owner  being  Mr.  R.  Tupper. 
The  fields  had  always  been  knowm 
by  the  names  of  the  1  Berry  ’  and 
the  1  Town  ’  field  :  in  the  last  of 
which  there  was  a  tradition  that  the 
old  ‘  town  ’  of  Bignor  had  once  stood. 
The  earth  lay  from  one  to  two  feet 
thick  above  the  pavements.  The 
villa  was  of  unusual  dimensions. 

‘  The  buildings  have  been  traced 
to  an  extent  of  about  6oo  feet  in 
length  by  nearly  350  ft.  in  breadth. 
The  principal  household  buildings 
formed  about  one  half  that  length. 
They  stood  round  an  inner  court, 
which  was  nearly  a  rectangular 
parallelogram.’ — Wright.  The  chief 
apartments  were  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
this  court,  and  opened  into  a  crypto- 
porticus,  or  ambulatory,  surround¬ 
ing  the  court,  at  the  S.W.  corner  of 
which  were  baths  and  sudatories. 
There  are  three  principal  pavements. 
The  largest,  first  discovered,  was 
probably  that  of  the  triclinium  or 
great  banqueting  hall  ;  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  two  divisions,  the  smaller 
of  which  lies  backward  from  the 
court.  1  It  is  not  improbable  that 
there  was  a  curtain  thrown  across, 
by  which  the  two  rooms  might  at 
will  be  separated  or  thrown  into 
one.’ — Wright.  Its  principal  decora¬ 
tions  are  two  circular  compartments, 
one  7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  the  other 
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16  ft.  The  smaller  exhibits  Gany¬ 
mede  and  the  eagle :  the  larger  is 
divided  into  six  compartments,  of 
which  those  remaining  contain 
figures  of  dancing  nymphs.  This 
pavement  so  completely  resembles 
one  at  Avenches  in  Switzerland, 
executed  about  the  reign  of  Titus, 
that  this  Sussex  villa  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  same  period.  In  the 
centre  of  the  larger  compartment  is 
a  stone  cistern,  4  ft.  in  diameter  and 
1  ft.  8  in.  deep,  having  a  round  hole 
at  the  bottom,  connected  with  a 
leaden  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  water. 
This  is  also  found  at  Avenches,  and 
not  elsewhere.  It  may  possibly  have 
served  as  a  fountain.  The  uneven 
surface  of  the  pavement  is  caused 
by  the  flues  of  the  hypocaust,  by 
which  the  room  was  heated,  giving 
way  beneath  it.  A  second  pave¬ 
ment,  W.  of  this  principal  room, 
displays  a  remarkable  head,  covered 
with  drapery,  and  with  a  leafless 
branch  at  the  side,  which  has  been 
called  Winter,  and  thought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  four  seasons  figured 
at  the  corners  of  the  pavement.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  (but  most 
improbably)  that  the  head  is  that 
of  a  British  Druid,  with  his  mystic 
branch  of  mistletoe.  The  remain¬ 
ing  ornaments  of  this  room  deserve 
attention.  The  third  pavement,  a 
very  important  one,  exhibits  com¬ 
bats  of  Cupids,  habited  as  gladiators  ; 
Retiarii ,  with  net,  trident,  and  short 
sword  ;  Secutores ,  with  shield,  greave 
for  the  left  leg,  and  crested  helmet ; 
and  Rudiarii ,  veterans,  holding  a 
rod,  and  regulating  the  combats. 
Four  different  scenes  are  represented. 
In  one,  the  gladiators  are  preparing 
for  the  struggle ;  in  another  they 
are  engaged  in  it  ;  in  a  third  the 
retiarius  is  wounded,  and  the  rudi- 
arius  is  coming  to  his  assistance  ; 
and  in  the  last  he  has  fallen,  and  is 
disarmed.  The  N.  end  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  has  a  semicircular  division, 
within  wdiich  is  a  female  head  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers, 
and  surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  a 
light  blue  colour.  It  would  seem 


that  Venus  and  Juno  brought  their 
ancient  rivalry  into  Britain,  since 
the  appropriation  of  this  head  is 
claimed  by  both.  The  W.  part  of 
this  room  was  ornamented  by  Doric 
columns,  of  which  fragments  re¬ 
main.  The  pavement  of  a  smaller 
room,  20  ft.  by  9  ft.  9  in.,  is  entire, 
and  shows  some  graceful  patterns. 
Another  contains  a  curious  example 
of  the  open  fireplace — the  ‘  caminus  ’ 
or  ‘focus’ — upon  which  logs  from  the 
Sussex  forest  were  piled  up  for  warm¬ 
ing  the  apartment  instead  of  the 
heated  air  from  the  hypocaust.  The 
remains  of  the  bath,  and  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  hypocaust  for  warming  the  su¬ 
datory,  lie  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
court.  There  are  portions  of  smaller 
mosaics,  and  of  numerous  other 
rooms.  The  ambulatory  or  ‘  crypto- 
porticus,’  which  surrounded  the 
whole  court,  was  10  ft.  wide,  with  a 
beautiful  tesselated  pavement.  The 
outer  court  was  much  larger  than 
the  inner,  which  contained  the 
household  buildings,  and  ‘  seems  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  bare  walls, 
although  traces  of  buildings  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  its  inte¬ 
rior.  The  walls  of  this  outer  court 
seem  to  have  continued  so  as  to 
surround  the  whole"  edifice,  which 
perhaps,  externally,  presented  mere¬ 
ly  the  appearance  of  a  great,  ir¬ 
regular,  square-walled  enclosure.’ — 
Wright.  Although  the  great  size  of 
the  villa  evidently  marks  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  that  of  one  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  Regnian  pro¬ 
vince,  the  mosaics,  in  point  of  exe¬ 
cution,  cannot  be  compai’ed  to  those 
of  Corinium  (Cirencester),  or  of 
Woodchester  in  Gloucestershire. 
The  work  is  much  rougher,  and  the 
materials  used  are  not  so  rich. 
There  are  no  tesserae  of  coloured 
glass  as  at  Corinium.  At  Bignor 
Park  is  preserved  a  gold  ring  found 
near  the  villa  ;  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  Roman  art  in  precious 
metals  which  has  been  discovered  in 
Britain.  The  work  is  chased,  and 
set  with  an  intaglio,  representing 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  holding  a 
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buckler  before  him.  A  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery,  &c.,  are  kept  at 
the  villa,  in  huts  which  have  been 
built  over  the  pavements  in  order  to 
preserve  them.  Every  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  remains  intact.  Fresh 
discoveries  are  occasionally  made  by 
continuing  excavation.  A  charge  of 
is.  is  made  for  seeing  the  villa. 
Good,  simple  refreshments  may  be 
had  at  a  house  close  by. 

Bignor  Park  (J.  H.  Johnstone,  Esq.) 
was  long  an  appendage  to  the  castle 
of  Arundel,  and  used  for  fattening 
deer  driven  in  from  the  forest.  The 
house  commands  grand  views  of 
the  Weald  and  South  Downs.  It 
was  long  the  property  of  Nicholas 
Turner,  Esq.,  whose  daughters,  Char¬ 
lotte  Smith  of  ‘The  Old  Manor 
House/  and  Mrs.  Dorset,  authoress 
of  the  still  more  widely  known 
‘  Peacock  at  Home/  both  resided 
here  for  many  years.  Many  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Smith’s  sonnets  relate  to  this 
neighbourhood  and  the  banks  of  the 
Arun  : — 

‘  Farewell,  Aruna  !  on  whose  varied  shore 
My  early  vows  were  paid  at  Nature's  shrine ! 

. sighing  I  resign 

Thy  solitary  beauties,  and  no  more 
Or  on  thy  rocks  or  in  thy  woods  recline, 

Or  on  the  heath,  by  moonlight  lingering, 

pore 

On  air-drawn  phantoms  .  . 

The  house  contains  some  important 
collections,  artistic  and  archaeolo¬ 
gical,  but  is  not  usually  shown. 
Among  them  are  ‘  admirable  im  ¬ 
pressions  of  Albert  Durer’s  etch¬ 
ings,  and  a  marvellously  beautiful 
bronze  relief  of  Paris  and  Helena.’ 
Waagen.  Bignor  may  be  visited  from 
Barnham  {ante).  There  is  a  good 
road  to  Slindon,  and  thence  a  path 
over  the  downs— passing  Gumber  Hill 
(636  ft.)  and  Bignor  Hill  (738  ft.)  — 
affording  extensive  and  beautiful 
views  from  the  Channel  to  the  Sur¬ 
rey  hills. 

Parham  (see  Rte.  11)  may  be  visited 
from  Bignor  if  the  tourist  remains 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  more  than 
a  single  day.  The  country  at  the 
back  of  the  South  Downs  is  nowhere 


more  interesting  or  attractive  than 
here,  but  sleeping  accommodation 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  procure. 
There  is  a  White  Horse ,  the  badge  of 
the  Fitzalans,  and  a  sign  common 
to  the  district,  at  Sutton,  and  another 
at  Bury,  both  small  inns,  which  may 
do  well  enough  if  there  are  no 
sportsmen  or  harvest  feasts  in  the 
way.  At  Pulborough  and  at  Slorring- 
ton,  5  to  6  m.  off,  are  very  tolerable 
inns  ;  but  at  some  distance  from  the 
best  scenery. 

‘  Fuci,  particularly  a  branched 
species,  Fucoides  Targionii ,  occur 
abundantly  in  the  fire-stone,  or 
upper  greensand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
chalk  downs,  near  Bignor.’ — Mantell. 

The  return  to  Chichester  should  be 
made  over  Bignor  Hill ,  S.  of  the  villa. 
The  road  can  scarcely  be  called  one 
at  all  ;  and  although  it  is  passable 
for  wheels,  a  stout  pony  will  do  the 
work  far  better.  The  hill-sides  are 
here  much  more  wooded  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  South  Downs,  and 
are  picturesque  in  proportion.  The 
green  coombes,  and  the  patches,  de¬ 
licious  to  the  eye  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  of  ‘holt’  and  ‘shaw,’  as  the 
little  woods  are  locally  named,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  incessant  play  of 
light  and  shade  along  them,  will 
recall  Copley  Fielding  at  every  step. 
(For  a  general  notice  of  the  South 
Downs  see  Introduction .) 

Bury  Hill ,  the  next  E.  of  Bignor. 
has  a  large  barrow  or  tumulus  on  the 
top.  There  is  also  a  group  of  bar- 
rows  on  the  S.  ridge  of  Bignor  Hill ; 
from  the  top  of  which  a  magnificent 
view  opens  seaward,  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight  W.,  and  beyond  the  Arundel 
woods,  E.,  the  hill-crests  above 
Steyning  and  Brighton.  There  is 
here  a  direction  post  from  which  the 
Roman  road,  the  ‘  Stane  Street/ 
descends  in  a  straight  line  upon 
Chichester.  This  line  may  be  taken, 
or  another  towards  Slindon  (marked 
on  the  post).  This  last  is  a  green 
road,  with  very  picturesque  trees 
scattered  along  its  course.  Dale  Park 
(J.  C.  Fletcher,  Esq.)  stands  on  the 
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very  edge  of  the  Downs,  and  em¬ 
braces  some  beautiful  scenery. 

Slindon  Park  (C.  S.  Leslie,  Esq.,  of 
Balquhain)  is  an  Elizabethan  house 
containing  a  long  upper  gallery  and 
a  secret  chamber,  a  good  hall  and 
library,  with  some  good  portraits.  It 
is  not  generally  shown.  An  older 
house  here  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  an  early  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  and  Stephen  Langton,  the 
famous  Archbishop  of  Magna  Charta 
(it  is  also  asserted),  died  here.  Near 
this  a  very  handsome  R.  C.  chapel  has 
been  built  from  the  designs  of  C.  A. 
Buckler,  of  Oxford  (1865)  5  if  con¬ 
tains  a  memorial  window  for  the  late 
Countess  of  Newburgh. 

Slindon  beeches ,  which  are  scattered 
up  and  down  a  valley  at  the  back  of 
Slindon  Park,  deserve  the  notice  of 
the  artist.  The  village  of  Slindon 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
county,  and  is  a  favourite  summer 
resort. 

The  parish  ch .,  an  old  foundation, 
was  restored  in  1867.  It  includes 
remains  of  an  older  building  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Abp.  Anselm. 
There  is  a  16th  cent,  altar  tomb, 
with  effigy  of  a  knight.  (Qu.  Sir  A. 
Kempe?  in  Wood.) 

From  Slindon  the  tourist  may  re¬ 
turn  to  Chichester  (7  m.)  by  the 
West  Hampnett  Road. 

(e)  From  Chichester  a  branch  line 
runs  to  i  Midhurst  The  first  station 
passed  (3  m.)  is  Lavant,  between  the 
villages  of  E.  Lavant  and  Mid- 
Lavant.  Shortly  after,  the  downs 
are  approached.  On  the  rt.  of  the 
line  is  West  Dean  Park  (F.  Bower, 
Esq.)  abounding  in  firs,  beeches,  and 
heather.  The  next  stat.  is  Single- 
ton  (6  m.),  from  which  Goodwood 
race-course  is  about  2  m.  distant. 
The  downs  are  crossed  between 
Singleton  and  Cocking  (9  m.).  The 
hill  to  the  N.E.  of  the  line  is  Levin 
Down ,  558  feet.  E.  of  Cocking  is 
the  village  of  Heyshott,  W.  that 
of  Beptom.  Heyshott  contains  the 
remains  of  an  old  manor  house,  and 


Dunford  Farm,  the  birthplace  of 
Cobden  ;  Bepton  (anciently  Bebyng- 
ton)  has  a  small  E.  E.  church  restored 
in  1878.  About  3  m.  more  brings 
us  to  the  beautifully  situated  town 
of  Midhurst.  (See  Rte.  13.) 

Chichester  to  Portsmouth. 

3i|  m.  SBosham  (Stat.).Bosham 
is  a  place  of  great  historic  interest. 
It  is  probable  that  Vespasian  had  a 
camp  and  villa  here.  A  basilica 
was  built  (temp.  Constantine)  on  the 
site  where  the  ch.  now  stands 
(possibly  parts  of  it  are  included  in 
the  columns  of  the  chancel  arch). 

The  ch.  is  distant  about  1  m.  from 
the  stat.,  or  it  may  be  visited  from 
Chichester  by  road  ;  the  distance  is 
about  4  m.,  but  the  ride  cannot  be 
recommended  on  the  score  of  beauty 
or  interest.  All  this  is  forgotten, 
however,  when  the  venerable  tower 
is  at  last  seen  presiding  over  the 
quaint  fishing  village,  at  the  head 
of  its  historic  creek.  The  Church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  stands 
on  a  green  rising  ground,  extending 
to  the  water,  and  consists  of  chancel, 
nave,  with  N.  and  S.  aisles,  and  W. 
tower.  The  portions  called  Saxon 
should  be  first  noticed.  These  are 
the  Chancel  Arch  and  the  Tower.  The 
first  is  circular  and  unusually  lofty, 
the  pier  shafts  very  high,  with 
moulded  capitals,  and  their  bases, 
laid  bare  in  1865,  are  of  such  a 
character  that  whether  they  are 
Saxon  or  Roman  is  1  adliuc  sub  ju- 
dice,’  and  the  visitor  may  make  his 
own  discoveries.  The  Tower  seems 
to  have  more  positive  claims.  There 
is  no  external  door.  Above  the 
circular  arch,  opening  to  the  nave, 
is  a  triangular-headed  window,  with 
long-and-short  work  (such  an  arch 
occurs  at  Jarrow,  and  in  other  Anglo- 
Saxon-buildings),  and  a  small  square 
slit  beside  it.  In  the  massive  walls 
are  several  round-headed  windows 
deeply  splayed.  Two  stages  are 
marked  without  by  square-edged 
stringcourses,  and  under  the  spire  is 
a  Norm.  (?)  corbel-table.  The  parish 
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books  record  that  the  steeple  was 
set  on  fire  by  lightning  in  1638,  but 
no  great  harm  was  done.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  has  at  least 
the  best  claim  of  having  witnessed 
Harold’s  appearance  with  hawk  on 
wrist,  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  entering  the  church 
of  Bosham  to  perform  his  devotions, 
before  sailing  from  the  harbour  on 
his  fatal  visit  to  Duke  William.  The 
Norm,  arch,  depressed  by  accident, 
and  still  remaining,  is  represented  in 
the  tapestry. 

The  present  Chancel  is  E.  E.,  with 
an  E.  window  of  five  lights.  A 
college  for  a  dean  and  five  secular 
prebendaries  was  founded  at  Bosham 
by  William  Warlewaste,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  about  1120.  This  bishop  had 
dissolved  his  college  at  Plympton  in 
Devonshire,  on  account  of  the  ir¬ 
regular  lives  of  the  inmates,  and  he 
settled  the  same  number  on  his 
manor  here.  The  chancel  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  this  college,  but  is  of 
considerably  later  date  than  its 
foundation.  The  shafts  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  E.  E.  windows  are  of  Petwortli 
marble.  In  the  N.  wall,  under  an 
arched  recess,  is  a  figure,  tradition¬ 
ally  said  to  be  that  of  a  daughter  of 
Canute,  who  visited  Earl  Godwin  at 
his  castle  here,  and  died.  (It  is  short, 
and  apparently  temp.  Edw.  I.)  The 
remaining  stall-work  is  Perp.  The 
nave  is  E.  E.,  with  circular  piers  and 
broad  bases.  The  windows  are  of 
all  dates,  only  one  being  the  original 
E.  E.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is 
a  groined  E.  E.  crypt.  Near  the  S. 
porch  is  the  tomb  of  Herbert  of 
Bosham,  Secretary  to  Abp.  Becket. 
The  font  is  E.  E.  The  earliest  ex¬ 
terior  buttresses  seem  to  be  E.  E. 
Notice  the  N.  wall  of  choir,  gradu¬ 
ally  lengthened,  and  showing  in 
succession  Saxon  (?),  Norman,  and 
E.  E.  work. 

In  the  course  of  some  restorations 
made  in  1865,  the  bases  of  the 
columns  supporting  the  chancel  arch 
were  laid  bare,  and  in  front  of  one 
of  them  was  discovered  a  small  stone 
coffin,  which  is  presumed  to  be  that 


of  the  daughter  of  Canute.  The 
figure  of  a  Raven,  Canute’s  standard, 
marks  the  site  in  the  nave  where 
this  coffin  was  found. 

Bosham  Church  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  is  re¬ 
presented,  but  only  under  a  general 
form,  and  not  as  a  portrait,  in  the 
famous  Bayeux  tapestry,  where  Ha¬ 
rold  enters  it  before  sailing.  The 
very  first  picture  in  the  tapestry 
exhibits  ‘  Harold  and  his  knights 
riding  towards  Bosham ,’  one  of  his 
principal  manors  on  the  S.  coast. 
The  well-known  story,  in  which  his 
father,  Earl  Godwin,  is  made  to  ask 
‘  Da  mi  hi  basium  ’  in  taking  leave  of 
Abp.  iEthelnoth,  and  then  to  insist 
that  the  archbishop  had  given  him 
Bosham ,  is  first  told  by  Walter  de 
Mapes,  and  is  of  about  equal  authen¬ 
ticity  with  that  recording  the  union 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  lands  of 
Harold  extended  from  Chichester  to 
Havant.  The  site  of  his  residence 
at  Bosham  was  probably  that  of  the 
present  manor-house,  not  far  from 
the  church,  where  an  ancient  moat 
incloses  a  considerable  piece  of 
ground.  The  barn  in  front  is  erected 
on  .remains  of  stone  walls  of  gi'eat 
antiquity.  The  importance  of  Bos¬ 
ham  no  doubt  arose  from  its  being 
a  safe  landing-place  at  the  head  of 
the  creek.  Its  name  ( Bosanliamm , 
Boso’s  meadow)  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Bede’s  time,  who  tells  us  that,  when 
Bp.  Wilfrid  of  York  visited  Sussex 
in  681,  he  found  here  at  Bosham, 
encircled  by  woods  and  by  the  sea 
(sylviset  mari  circumdatum),  a  small 
religious  house  of  five  or  six  brethren, 
ruled  by  a  Scot  named  Dicul, — a 
little  Christian  fortress  in  the  midst 
of  the  heathen  Saxons,  on  whom, 
however,  Dicul  and  his  monks  had 
made  no  impression  whatever.  How 
far  Bp.  Warlewaste’s  foundation  was 
on  the  same  site  as  Dicul’s  (which 
was  confirmed  by  Wilfrid)  is  of 
course  uncertain.  Of  the  later  col¬ 
lege  some  portions  remain  close  to 
the  ch.  An  arched  doorway  here 
may  perhaps  be  of  the  same  date  as 
the  chancel ;  the  rest  seems  later. 
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Herbert  de  Bosham,  Becket’s  secre¬ 
tary,  but  not,  as  is  generally  asserted, 
one  of  those  present  at  his  death, 
was  either  a  native  of  the  village  or 
a  canon  of  this  college.  His  ‘  Book 
of  Becket’s  Martyrdom  ’  was  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  religious 
house. 

The  bells  of  Bosham  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  Danes. 
In  punishment  of  their  sacrilege, 
however,  a  great  storm  arose  before 
they  were  half-way  down  the  creek, 
and  the  weight  of  the  bells  sank 
their  ship.  But  they  still  remain 
under  the  water,  and  on  great 
festival  days,  so  runs  the  tale,  their 
voices  may  be  heard  chiming  in 
sympathy  with  their  Protestant  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  tower.  How  far  this 
is  a  scandal  on  the  ancient  bells, 
any  one  may  judge  who  remarks 
the  strong  echo  floating  back  from 
the  West  Itchenor  woods,  E.  of  the 
creek.  Similar  legends  are  told  of 
Bottreaux  in  Cornwall,  and  of  more 
than  one  church  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  A  colossal  head,  found 
in  the  churchyard  here,  is  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  palace  garden  at  Chi¬ 
chester.  It  has  been  taken  for 
Woden  or  Jupiter,  but  is  more  pro¬ 
bably  the  fragment  of  a  St.  Chris¬ 
topher.  King  Canute  is  said  to  have 
often  resided  in  his  i  palace  ’  here — 
and  here  is  said  to  have  occurred  the 
well-known  incident  of  the  rebuke 
given  to  his  courtiers,  when  the 
king’s  chair  was  placed  on  the  shore 
as  the  tide  was  coming  in.  No  traces 
of  any  building  of  the  kind  remain. 
Quite  apart  from  its  church,  and  its 
historic  interest,  the  quaint,  old- 
world  village  of  Bosham  and  its 
surroundings  will  of  themselves 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a  jour¬ 
ney.  The  Choir  is  now  (1892)  being 
decorated  with  choir  stalls  and  other 
fittings. 

The  prebendal  churches  attached 
to  the  college  of  Bosham  seem  to 
have  been  restored  or  rebuilt  about 
the  same  time  as  the  chancel  of  the 
parent  church.  Ch.idh.am  (1  m. 

[Sussex.  ] 


W.)  is  E.  E.  of  that  time,  as  is  Ap- 
pledram,  about  I  m.  off  the  road 
in  the  way  back  to  Chichester.  A 
farm-house  at  this  latter  place,  near 
the  church,  is  said  to  be  a  portion  of 
a  tower  built  by  William  Renan, 
temp.  Edw.  II.  But  a  licence  to 
crenellate  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  king,  and  the  stone  which 
had  been  collected  for  the  rest  of  the 
castle  was  bought  by  Bp.  Langton, 
who  used  it  for  the  campanile  ad¬ 
joining  the  cathedral. 

Along  the  flat  coast  district  the 
rly.  proceeds  to 

35]  m.  Emsworth  (Stat.),  where 
the  Hampshire  border  is  crossed. 
1  m.  N.,  in  Sussex,  is  Westbourne, 
where  the  church,  Trans. -Norm,  and 
E.  E.,  has  a  very  large  and  massive 
Perp.  tower,  and  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  yew-trees.  The  church  has  a 
large  number  of  monuments  (17th 
and  1 8th  cents.)  and  memorial  win¬ 
dows.  Notice  the  beam  in  the  N.  porch 
with  armorial  bearings  of  Arundel 
and  Fitzalan.  A  chalice,  15th  cent, 
work,  is  preserved,  and  sometimes 
still  used,  here.  S.  of  Emsworth 
is  Thorney  Island,  about  1216 
acres  in  area,  a  great  resort  of  sea 
fowl.  The  font  in  Thorney  church  is 
singular  ;  it  is  cylindrical,  raised  on 
two  layers  of  stone.  (For  the  line 
beyond  Emsworth,  by  Havant,  to 
Portsmouth,  see  Handbook  for 
Surrey  and  Hants.) 


ROUTE  8. 

LONDON  TO  TONBRIDGE  WELLS, 
BY  THREE  BRIDGES,  EAST 
GRINSTEAD,  WITHYHAM,  AND 
GROOMBRIDGE. 

{London,  Brighton ,  and  South  Coast  Rly. 
— East  Grinstead  and  T.  Wells  Branch.) 

London  to  Red  Hill  (see  Handbook 
for  Surrey). 
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Red  Hill  to  Three  Bridges  Junct. 
Stat.,  Rte.  3  {ante). 

Here  the  line  branches  to  East 
Grinstead  through  a  country  abound¬ 
ing  in  wood. 

2 1  m.  Rowfant  (Stat.).  Hence  a 
charming  walk  of  about  i  m.  leads 
to  Worth  Church  (Rte.  3). 

4  m.  Grange  Road  (Stat.).  At 
Turner’s  Hill  (in  the  parish  of 
Crawley  Down)  a  short  distance  S. 
of  this  station  is  the  source  of  the 
Medway. 

6f  m.  i  East  Grinstead  (Stat.) 
(Pop.  5180),  whose  church,  on  its 
lofty  ridge,  serves  as  a  landmark  to 
all  the  surrounding  country.  Here 
the  line  (high  level)  crosses  the  line 
(low  level)  from  London  to  Lewes, 
&c.  (Rte  4A). 

East  Grinstead  was  a  borough  until 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  old  timbered  houses, 
and  many  new  residences  are  being 
built  in  the  vicinity,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  having  a  high  reputation  alike 
for  beauty  and  salubrity.  The  Church 
has  been  three  times  rebuilt,  the  first 
church  having  been  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1684.  The  tower  of  its 
successor  fell  in  1785,  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  that  now  existing  ;  lofty 
and  pinnacled,  and  very  effective 
at  a  distance,  but  not  calculated  to 
stand  close  inspection.  The  interior 
was  entirely  renewed  in  1874.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin, 
and  contains  (preserved  from  the 
earlier  building)  a  Brass  for  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  and  Richard  Lewkener 
of  Brambletye  (1505),  husbands  suc¬ 
cessively  of  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Lord  Scales.  The  lady’s  effigy  is 
lost.  She  and  her  second  husband 
founded  and  endowed  the  church, 
destroyed  in  1684.  Here  is  also  the 
tomb  of  Speaker  Abbot  (first  Lord 
Colchester),  d.  1829.  Notice  also 
the  pulpit,  of  wood,  with  good  carv¬ 
ings,  the  iron  slab  (1507)  found  in  a 
garden  in  1881  and  then  placed  in 
its  present  position ;  a  memorial  of 


a  character  only  found  in  this  part 
of  Sussex  (see  Mayfield,  Rte.  9A). 

Notice  in  the  churchyard  a  slab 
to  the  memory  of  John  Gardner,  car¬ 
penter,  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter 
(son  lost  with  all  his  crew  in  the 
Pearl  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal),  covered, 
both  sides,  with  verses  much  better 
than  the  average  of  mortuary 
poetry. 

Sackville  College,  near  the  cli., 
is  a  quaint-looking  building,  re¬ 
minding  one,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
the  W.  front  of  Knole.  It  was 
founded  1609  by  Robert  Sackville, 
second  Earl  of  Dorset,  whose  will 
provided  1000?.  for  building  this 
college,  and  330 1.  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  inmates,  31  poor 
men  and  women.  The  foundation 
is  one  of  the  most  liberal  since  the 
Reformation,  and  improvements 
(mainly  due  to  a  late  Warden,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.)  have  much 
increased  the  importance  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  hall  and  chapel  have 
been  rebuilt  since  1848,  from  de¬ 
signs  by  Butterfield,  who  has  also 
superintended  many  lesser  altera¬ 
tions.  The  college  stands  on  high 
ground,  and  commands  noble  views 
towards  Ashdown  Forest.  It  is  of 
grey  sandstone,  and  forms  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  round  which  are  arranged 
the  different  apartments.  A  set  of 
rooms  on  the  N.W.  side  is  called  the 
Dorset  Lodgings,  having  been  set 
apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
founder’s  family.  A  warden,  two 
assistant  wardens,  five  brethren,  and 
six  sisters,  make  up  the  present 
establishment.  The  patronage  is  in 
the  Sackville  family.  The  coup 
d’ceil  in  the  old  quadrangle,  taking 
in  the  ivy-covered  buildings,  the 
picturesque  turrets,  the  old  well, 
and  the  Dorset  Arms,  is  one  long  to 
be  remembered. 

Near  the  college  is  the  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Home  and  Orphanage,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Sisterhood, 
founded  here  by  Dr.  Neale  in  1855. 
The  buildings  were  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 
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About  3  m.  S.E.  of  East  Grinstead, 
and  near  Forest  Row  Stat .,  are  the 
remains  of  Brambletye  House,  of  no 
great  interest  in  themselves,  and 
which  certainly  will  not  now  be 
visited  for  the  sake  of  any  fictitious 
importance  conferred  on  them  by 
Horace  Smith’s  romance.  The 
house  was  built  temp.  James  I  by 
Sir  Henry  Compton.  In  1683  it 
was  the  property  of  a  Sir  James 
Rickards,  during  whose  absence  at  a 
great  hunt  in  Ashdown  Forest,  runs 
the  tradition,  the  house  was  searched 
on  suspicion  of  treason.  Large  sup¬ 
plies  of  arms  and  other  military 
stores  were  discovered,  and  the  news 
was  conveyed  to  Sir  James,  who 
escaped  to  Spain  without  returning 
to  Brambletye  House.  This  was  left 
uninhabited,  and  gradually  fell  into 
decay.  The  few  remains  are  of 
s  I’s  time  ;  but  the  scenery  of 
the  valley  in  which  they  stand  is 
more  attractive  than  the  ruins  them¬ 
selves. 

Through  deep  cuttings  to 

10  m.  Forest  Row  (Stat.).  Forest 
Row  has  developed  from  a  hamlet 
said  to  have  been  originally  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  lords  and 
their  retinue,  who  came  to  1  rouse 
the  hart  ’  in  the  adjoining  Forest  of 
Ashdown,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  still  remains,  and  is  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  S.  of  the  line.  Kid- 
brooke  is  the  seat  of  H.  R.  Freshfield, 
Esq. 

13I  m.  Hartfield  (Stat.)  lies  on 
the  N.  edge  of  Ashdown  Forest.  The 
church  has  E.  E.  and  Dec.  portions, 
and  the  lich-gate  is  worth  notice. 
The  date  1520  is  inscribed  upon  it. 
In  this  parish  are  some  scanty  re¬ 
mains  of  Bolebrook,  an  ancient  house 
of  the  Sackvilles.  It  was  of  brick, 
and  dated  from  the  15th  cent.  There 
are  fine  views  from  Holtye  (J.  0. 
Whatley,  Esq.),  Perry  Hill ,  and  High 
Beeches.  A  good  walk  (about  10  m.) 
across  the  Forest  may  be  taken  from 
here  to  West  Hoathly  or  Horsted 
Keynes  (Route  4A)  passing  through  j 


picturesque  fir  woods  and  beech 
woods,  and  over  upland  commons. 

14I  m.  withy  ham  (Stat.)  Much 
of  the  Church  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  the  17th  cent.  ;  but 
there  are  still  some  E.  E.  portions. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1672,  and  restored 
1855,  when  a  S.  aisle  was  built,  and 
the  Dorset  chancel,  date  1624,  was 
renovated.  It  contains  three  monu¬ 
ments  worth  notice.  The  earliest  is 
an  altar-tomb  of  white  marble,  for 
Richard  Earl  of  Dorset,  d.  1677.  An 
infant  son  lies  in  the  centre  ;  the 
father  and  mother  stand  on  either 
side  ;  the  earl  died  before  the  monu¬ 
ment,  originally  intended  for  the 
son  alone,  could  be  erected.  The 
two  remaining  monuments  are — 
Duke  of  Dorset,  d.  1799  ( Nollekens ), 
and  Duke  of  Dorset,  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  1815  ( Flaxman ). 

Pope’s  verses  on  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
who  died  at  Bath  in  1705,  usually 
printed  as  ‘in  the  Church  of  Withy- 
ham  ’  are  not  here,  although  the  Earl 
himself,  ‘  The  grace  of  courts,  the 
Muse’s  pride,’  is  buried  in  the  church. 
So  also  is  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  Lord  High  Treasurer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  without  a 
monument. 

In  this  church,  as  in  Hartfield, 
and  others  throughout  the  district, 
are  several  iron  tomb-slabs,  of  local 
manufacture.  They  are  said  gene¬ 
rally  to  indicate  the  graves  of  pro¬ 
prietors  of  foundries. 

1  m.  S.E.  of  the  church  are  the 
remains  of  Buckhurst,  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  residence  of  the  Sackvilles. 
Early  in  the  17th  cent,  the  family 
obtained  a  grant  of  Knole  in  Kent 
from  the  Crown  ;  having  repre¬ 
sented  the  ‘  extreme  bad  ways  * 
which  made  travelling  difficult  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buckhurst. 
Thither  they  removed,  and  the 
stately  old  mansion  of  Buckhurst 
was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  a 
part  of  the  materials  being  used  for 
building  Sackville  College  in  East 
Grinstead.  The  size  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  ancient  house  may  be 
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estimated  from  the  ground-plan  in 
Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painters ,  vol.  i. 
The  solitary  survivor  of  so  much 
magnificence  is  the  gate  tower,  of 
no  very  great  interest.  Adjoining 
is  the  modern  house  of  Buckhurst 
Park  (Earl  De  La  Warr).  The  house 
is  Elizabethan.  The  park  is  about 
200  acres  in  extent. 

17?  m.  Or  Cambridge  Jimct 

(Stat.)  Here  the  line  unites  with 
the  lines  from  Brighton  (Rte.  5), 
Eastbourne  (Rte.  9A),  and  London 
via  Oxted  (Rte.  1).  The  parish  of 
Groombridge  is  in  Kent. 

1.  is  Groombridge  Place,  a  modern 
moated  house,  on  the  site  of  the 
castle  of  the  Wallers,  where  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  kept  a  prisoner 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

rt.  The  railway  passes  close  under 
the  High  Bocks,  just  before  reaching 

20 1  m.  Tonbridge  Wells  Terminus , 
near  the  Well  and  the  Pantiles,  |  m. 
from  the  S.E.  Rly.  Stat.  (Rte  1) 
(with  which  there  is  through  com¬ 
munication). 
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TONBRIDGE  WELLS  TO  HASTINGS 

VIA  FRANT,  MAYFIELD,  AND 

DALLINGTON. 

This  is  a  driving  or  walking  ex¬ 
pedition  of  about  35  nr.  ;  embracing 
some  of  the  best  scenery  in  the 
county.  For  the  railway  to  Mayfield 
and  Eastbourne  see  Rte.  9A  fol¬ 
lowing. 

In  passing  through  Frant,  3  m., 
the  road  commands  the  lovely  view 
already  described,  over  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  park  of  Eridge  (Marquis  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny)  (Rte.  1). 

6  m.  Mark  Cross.  Near  Mark 
Cross  is  a  Convent  School,  built  by 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Leeds. 

The  prominent  church,  standing 


on  high  ground  to  the  right  is 
Bother  field,  see  Rte.  9A.  About  1  in. 
S.  of  Mark  Cross  the  road  divides  ; 
either  route  will  lead  us  to  Mayfield, 
but  that  on  the  1.  is  the  shorter  of 
the  two,  that  on  the  rt.  is  hilly,  and 
affords  good  views.  (The  pedestrian, 
after  crossing  the  railway,  may  take 
a  pleasant  cut  through  the  fields, 
bringing  him  out  at  Mayfield  church.) 

8  m.  (from  T.  W.)  S  Mayfield. 
The  village  stands  high,  command¬ 
ing  wide  views  of  a  country  wooded 
and  full  of  variety.  Mayfield  was  a 
‘peculiar’  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  line  of 
similar  parishes  which  extended 
across  the  country  from  the  borders 
of  Kent  to  Tarring  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Worthing. 

Abp.  Dunstan  built  the  first  church 
at  Magavelda,  as  in  other  villages  re¬ 
mote  from  Canterbury,  where  he 
had  residences.  It  was  of  wood, 
and,  finding  when  dedicating  it  that 
its  position  was  not  exactly  E.  and 
W.,  he  put  his  shoulder  to  it,  and 
‘  aliquantulum  pressit  ’  the  whole 
building  into  the  right  direction 
( Eadmer ,  Y.S.  Dunst.).  Just  before  or 
after  this  miracle,  according  to  the 
local  tradition — but  the  story  really 
belongs  to  the  time  when  Dunstan 
was  a  monk  at  Glastonbury — May- 
field  wTas  the  scene  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
famous  contest  with  the  Devil.  After 
holding  the  evil  spirit  with  his  tongs 
for  some  time,  the  saint  let  him  go, 
when  he  leaped  at  one  bound  to 
Tonbridge  Wells,  and,  plunging  his 
nose  into  the  spring,  imparted  to  it 
its  chalybeate  qualities. 

The  large  and  handsome  Perp. 
Church ,  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan, 
has  an  E.  E.  tower  surmounted  by  a 
broach  spire,  and  presents  many 
objects  of  interest  to  the  visitor. 
There  are  two  chandeliers,  of  good 
metal  work,  dated  1737,  and  1773. 
The  E.  window,  a  Resurrection,  is 
striking,  but  not  in  good  taste. 
Notice  the  mural  monument  to  T. 
Aynscombe,  reader  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  1620  ;  and  the  two  ironstone 
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slabs  in  nave,  to  members  of  the 
Sands  family,  1668,  1708.  There  are 
remains  of  the  old  chancel- screen 
and  choir  stalls.  The  chancel  roof 
is  made  from  the  materials  of  a  huge 
gallery,  which  once  defaced  the  N. 
aisle.  There  is  a  squint  from  the  S. 
aisle  to  chancel.  A  good  doorway 
to  the  tower  has  been  filled  up. 
The  font  bears  the  date  1666  and  the 
initials  T.  D.  A.  W.  R.  P.  The  height 
of  the  chancel — seven  steps  above 
nave  — gives  good  effect  to  the  in¬ 
terior.  Over  the  S.W.  porch  is  a 
room,  formerly  priest’s  chamber, 
subsequently  parish  school  room, 
for  elder  classes,  until  within  some 
thirty  years  since.  From  the  turret 
above  this  a  fine  view  is  gained  over 
Heatlifield  ridge,  and  the  country 
S.  and  W. 

The  Palace,  adjoining  the  church, 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
Abps.  An  important  council,  re¬ 
gulating  the  celebration  of  holydays 
and  saints’  festivals,  was  held  here 
in  1332,  under  Abp.  Mepham,  who, 
like  Abps.  Stratford  and  Islip,  died 
at  Mayfield.  The  last-named  arch¬ 
bishop  built  the  greater  part  of  the 
palace  here,  ‘and  wasted  more  of 
the  timber  in  theDourdennes  (Weald 
of  Kent)  than  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.’ — S.  de  Birchington.  He  fell  from 
his  horse  in  riding  between  Seven- 
oaks  and  Tonbridge  ;  did  not  change 
his  dress,  and  after  dinner,  at  May- 
field,  was  seized  with  paralysis — a 
fate  which  Aubrey  might  have  re¬ 
corded  among  his  examples  of  oak- 
cutters’  misfortunes  (see  Norwood, 
Handbook  for  Surrey,  &c.).  Cran- 
mer  exchanged  Mayfield  with  the 
king  for  other  lands,  and  it  has  since 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many 
different  proprietors.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  builder  of  the  Exchange, 
resided  here  occasionally  in  great 
state,  and  entertained  Elizabeth 
during  one  of  her  progresses.  About 
1 740  the  house  was  completely  dis¬ 
mantled,  and  left  to  go  to  ruin  until 
1864,  when  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Leeds  purchased  it  and  the  land 


adjacent,  and  converted  it  into  a 
convent,  with  school  and  orphanage 
attached.  The  ruined  Hall  has  be¬ 
come  the  chapel,  and  other  portions 
of  the  ruins  were  restored  by  Pugin, 
jun.  The  ‘palace’  can  be  seen  daily 
from  3  to  4,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  it  is  open  from  2.30  to  3,  and 
on  the  first  Friday  in  the  month, 
when  it  is  always  closed. 

The  remains  of  the  Palace  deserve 
careful  attention.  They  are  partly 
Dec.  of  the  14th,  and  Perp.  of  the 
1 6th  cent.  The  building,  the  plan 
of  which  was  irregular,  consisted  of 
a  principal  hall,  with  apartments  at 
the  E.  end,  having  projections  in  the 
form  of  square  towers.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall  were  the  kitchen  and 
buttery,  and  a  tower  with  servants’ 
apartments.  On  the  S.  side  was  the 
porter’s  lodge. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  the  Great  Hall,  now  the  chapel, 
dating  about  1350,  and  evidently  the 
work  of  Abp.  Islip.  The  stone  used 
is  the  sand  rock  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  porch  is  massive  and  well 
proportioned.  The  arches,  turned 
above  the  windows,  between  the 
buttresses,  and  ‘thus  made  to  sustain 
a  longitudinal  as  well  as  an  outward 
pressure,’  should  be  remarked.  Pin¬ 
nacles  probably  once  existed  on  the 
buttress-heads,  balancing  the  thrust 
of  the  internal  arch,  ‘The  whole 
design  is  singular  but  beautiful,  and 
has  been  followed  to  some  extent  in 
the  windows  of  the  new  library  at 
St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury.’  The 
transoms  of  the  windows  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  time.  Their  tracery  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  should  be  compared  with 
that  in  the  hall-windows  at  Pens- 
liurst  (Handbook  of  Kent,  Rte.  2', 
and  in  the  windows  of  Cliartham 
Church,  near  Canterbury  (Handbook 
of  Kent,  Rte.  7).  There  lofty  stone 
arches  (original)  span  the  hall,  and 
sustain  a  modern  timber  roof  of  acute 
pitch,  resembling  those  at  the  Mote, 
Ightham,  Kent,  where  the  centre 
arch  is  of  stone,  with  timber  arches 
at  each  end.  The  stone  arches  serve 
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the  purpose  of  principals ;  the  timber 
roof  is  of  modern  construction.  Re¬ 
mark  the  vine,  ivy,  and  oak-leaf  of 
the  roof  corbels,  bits  of  ‘  naturalism  ’ 
of  the  very  best  period.  The  stone 
diaper  work  at  the  upper  end  marks 
the  seat  of  the  archbishop.  (Comp, 
that  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  over 
Dun  stan’s  shrine,  Handbook  of  Kent, 
Rte.  3.)  The  closed  window  in  the 
wall  above  probably  communicated 
with  his  private  apartments.  In¬ 
ternal  length  of  hall,  68  ft.  ;  breadth, 
38  ft ;  height,  50  ft. 

In  the  Great  Dining-Room,  now  con¬ 
verted  into  the  nuns’  dwelling,  is  a 
hooded  chimney-piece  of  stone,  per¬ 
haps  older  than  the  hall.  Observe 
the  open  lead-work  and  fleur-de-lys 
in  the  window  of  a  lower  room, 
perhaps  a  larder.  Here  are  still 
exhibited  some  venerable  relics  :  St. 
Dunstans  anvil,  hammer,  and  tongs, 
of  course  the  identical  pair  with 
which  he  pinched  the  Devil’s  nose. 
An  ancient  sword,  called  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  may  also  be  inspected.  ‘  The 
anvil  and  tongs  are  of  no  great 
antiquity,  but  the  hammer,  with  its 
solid  iron  handle  may  be  mediaeval.’ 
— M.  A.  Lower.  All  are  of  local 
manufacture,  as  is  the  massive  hand¬ 
rail  of  the  great  stone  staircase. 
This  parish,  like  others  of  the 
archbishop’s  ‘peculiars,’  stretching 
through  the  Weald  towards  Lewes, 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  Sussex  iron 
district  (see  Introduction).  Mayfield 
had  important  furnaces,  and  the 
iron  copings  of  Rochester  Bridge 
(now  destroyed),  presented  early  in 
the  16th  cent,  by  Abp.  Warliam, 
were  probably  manufactered  here. 
( M .  A.  Lower.) 

St.  Dunstan's  Well,  carefully  walled 
round,  adjoins  the  garden.  Thomas 
May,  the  historian  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  was  born  in  the  palace  in 
1595. 

The  village  contains  some  very 
picturesque  old  houses:  1  the  Middle 
House,’  1575,  half  timbered,  very 
picturesque,  has  some  carved  work 
inside  ;  ‘  the  Lower  House,’  of  stone 


temp.  James  I  ;  and  others  of  less 
importance.  The  rectory  just  beyond 
the  Palace  commands  a  good  and  wide 
view  over  the  surrounding  country. 

At  Penny  bridge  are  two  Roman 
Catholic  Orphanages,  built  1866. 

Mayfield  is  a  good  centre  from 
which  to  explore  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  district. 
Rotherfield  and  Crowborough  Beacon 
may  be  visited  from  here  ;  and  the 
pedestrian  will  find  a  walk  through 
the  wild  country  between  Mayfield 
and  East  Grinstead  full  of  interest. 
(See  Rte.  8. )  The  accommodation  both 
at  Mayfield  and  at  the  other  villages 
on  this  line  is  sufficiently  rustic,  but 
the  never-failing  Sussex  resource  of 
eggs  and  bacon  may  be  depended  on, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  lavender  sheets  of  Isaac 
Walton’s  old-fashioned  inn. 

All  this  country  will  be  best  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  pedestrian  who  will 
find  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  amply  rewarded.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
Hastings  sand,  the  whole  district  is 
broken  into  hill  and  valley,  forming 
a  class  of  scenery  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  part  of  Sussex,  and 
strongly  resembling  some  corners  of 
Devon.  The  ‘picturesque  old  vil¬ 
lages.  the  venerable  farms  niched 
into  the  hill  sides,  with  the  “  wallet” 
oak  in  front  of  the  porch,  and  the 
green  wish  or  meadow  below,’  the 
hollow  with  its  group  of  old  ash- 
trees,  and  deep  lanes  hung  with  fern 
and  wild  flowers,  afford  a  succession 
of  pictures  well  worth  the  seeking. 

Crossing  the  rlwy.  line  near  the 
stat.  whence  train  can  be  taken  to 
Eastbourne  (Rte.  9A)  the  winding 
road  continues  past  Isenhurst  Park 
(Sir  G.  R.  Prescott)  to  Cross-in- 
Hand  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
2  m.  W.  of  Heathfield,  where  is  a 
small  country  Inn,  and  a  ch.  (erected 
1864).  The  view  from  this  point  is 
magnificent,  and  especially  from  the 
Windmills,  a  little  W.  of  the  village, 
extending  far  over  the  Weald  E.  and 
W.,  with  the  line  of  the  S.  Downs  and 
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the  sea  in  front.  Soon  after  this  we 
take  the  road  to  the  left,  recross  the 
line  near  Heathfield  Stat.  (Rte.  9A), 
and  have  on  our  right  hand  Heath- 
field  Park  (F.  H.  Scott,  Esq.).  This 
was  long  the  residence  of  General 
Elliot,  the  famous  defender  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  ;  whose  title  of  Lord  Heath- 
field  was  derived  from  this  place. 
The  house  has  since  been  greatly 
altered.  The  park  is  very  fine,  and 
commands  noble  views  :  the  South 
Down  range  especially  is  seen  well 
from  here.  At  the  N.  W.  corner  is 
Heathfield  Tower ,  a  mark  for  the  entire 
Weald,  rising  as  it  does  from  ground 
about  600  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  was 
built  in  honour  of  the  hero  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  (Calpes  defensori),  by  Francis 
Newbery,  Esq.,  to  whom  Lord  Heath- 
field’s  successor  sold  the  estate. 
From  the  top  of  the  tower  the  views 
embrace  much  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
with  the  coast-line  from  Beachy 
Head  to  Hastings.  Forty  churches 
are  visible.  The  scene  is  fine,  but 
not  finer  than  that  from  Cross-in¬ 
hand.  Louis  Huth,  Esq.,  of  London, 
purchased  Possingworth  Manor ,  near 
Cross-in-hand,  and  in  1866  erected  a 
large  mansion  commanding  a  fine 
view.  The  old  house  at  Possingworth 
(now  a  farm-house)  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice. 

About  |  m.  N.E.  from  Heathfield 
Park  is  Cade  Street,  where  a  tra¬ 
dition  asserts  that  Jack  Cade,  the 
proposed  reformer  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  was  killed  by  Alexander 
Iden,  Sheriff  of  Kent.  Cade  is  said 
to  have  been  playing  at  bowls  in  the 
garden  of  an  alehouse  in  the  village 
when  he  was  struck  dead  by  a  shaft 
from  Iden’s  bow.  Heathfield  (now 
Hothfield.  Handbook  of  Kent,  Rte. 
2)  in  Kent  also  claims  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  Cade’s  death  ;  but  his 
name  was  common  throughout  this 
part  of  Sussex,  of  which,  in  spite 
of  Shakespeare  (see  Handbook  of 
Kent,  Rte.  2,  Ashford),  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  native  ;  and  he  is  known 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  Lord 
Dacres,  to  whom  Heathfield  Park 


then  belonged.  The  pillar  at  Cade 
Street,  marking  the  supposed  spot 
of  his  death,  was  erected,  like  Heath¬ 
field  Tower,  by  Mr.  Newbery. 

One  of  the  largest  iron -furnaces  in 
Sussex  was  situated  about  1  m.  below 
Heathfield  cli.  The  cannon  cast 
here  bore  a  high  reputation,  and 
were  considered  the  best  manufac¬ 
tured  at  an  English  foundry.  Traces 
of  the  furnace  and  banks  are  still 
visible ;  but  all  working  has  long 
ceased  (post). 

At  Warble  ton,  2  m.  S.E.  of 
Heathfield,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Priory  of  Augustinian  Canons,  re¬ 
moved  from  Hastings  by  Sir  John 
Pelham,  temp.  Henry  IV.  The  re¬ 
mains  now  form  part  of  a  farm-house, 
and  are  hardly  worth  examination  ; 
although  the  beauty  of  the  site  will 
repay  a  visit.  Tanner  asserts  that 
the  intention  of  removing  the  mo¬ 
nastery  4  never  fully  took  effect ;  ’ 
but  the  buildings  were  evidently 
erected,  although  the  canons  may 
not  have  been  settled  there. 

Warbleton  Church  contains  the 
very  fine  Brass  of  William  Prestwick, 
Dean  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  in  Hast¬ 
ings  Castle  (d.  1436).  The  edge  of 
the  cope  bears  the  inscription  4  Cre¬ 
do  quod  redemptor  meus  vivit.’  The 
canopy,  crested  with  the  ‘pelican  in 
her  piety,’  deserves  especial  notice. 
A  loft  in  the  tower  is  said  to  have 
been  used  as  a  prison  during  the 
Marian  persecutions  ;  but  the  visitor 
need  not  place  implicit  confidence  in 
certain  so-called  appliances  for  tor¬ 
ture  exhibited  on  the  door  (Suss. 
Arch.  Coll.,  xvii.  p.  164).  Richard 
Woodman,  the  principal  Sussex 
martyr,  whose  long  examination 
will  be  found  in  Fox,  was  an  iron¬ 
master  at  Warbleton  ;  and  the  sites 
of  his  foundry,  and  of  his  dwelling- 
house,  adjoining  the  ch.-yd.  are  still 
pointed  out.  After  long  imprison¬ 
ment  he  was  burnt  with  others  in 
front  of  the  Star  Inn,  at  Lewes,  June 
22,  1557.  At  Rushlake  Green,  in  this 
parish,  E.  of  the  ch.,  are  the  remains 
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of  a  Priory  founded  by  Sir  J.  Pelham 
in  1413,  now  part  of  a  farm-house. 

Keeping  along  the  ridge  E.  toward 
Battle,  Balling-ton,  4  m.  from 
Heathfield,  commands  a  noble  view 
from  the  church,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  stone  spire.  The  Pelham  buckle 
appears  on  the  outside  walls  and 
tower  battlements.  Henry  I  re¬ 
warded  the  citizens  of  Caen  with 
this  manor  for  yielding  up  their 
town  to  him. 

[Brig-htling-  Down,  which  lies  N. 
of  the  road,  is  the  highest  part  of 
the  ridge  ;  it  commands  perhaps  the 
finest  panoramic  view  throughout 
the  Weald,  and  figures  in  Turner’s 
Coast  Scenery ,  though  not  without  a 
considerable  display  of  4  Turnerian 
topography.’  The  French  coast  is 
occasionally  visible  ;  and  a  grand 
sweep  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Down  is 
marked  by  an  observatory,  646  ft. 
above  sea-level,  built  by  the  late 
well-known  Jack  Fuller,  of  Rose 
Hill  Park,  M.P.  for  E.  Sussex,  a 
humourist  who  often  set  the  House 
‘  in  a  roar.’  He  was  a  patron  of 
science  and  art,  and  a  man  of  true 
benevolence.  Not  far  from  it  is 
a  lofty  obelisk,  also  a  conspicuous 
landmark.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
beacon  on  this  Down  is  called 
4  Brown’s  Burgh.’ 

Brightling  Church ,  a  picturesque 
building  of  Dec.  and  E.  E.  date,  con¬ 
tains  the  monument  of  ‘Jack  Fuller,’ 
with  a  fine  bust,  and  a  tablet  raised 
by  him  to  the  memory  of  Shield  the 
composer,  which  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  declined  to 
allow  to  be  set  up  in  the  Abbey  ;  also 
a  brass  to  J.  Batys,  1476.] 

[S.  of  the  road  lie  the  parishes  of 
Penhurst  and  Ashburnham. 

Penliurst  Church ,  Perp.,  retains  its 
old  screen  and  S.  porch.  The  Pel¬ 
ham  arms  are  seen  in  the  E.  win¬ 
dow  ;  and  there  is  an  iron  slab  to 
P.  Gower. 

Near  the  church  is  the  old  Manor 
Farm  House.  Here  are  preserved 
some  iron  4  fire  backs  ’  of  good  work¬ 


manship,  with  classical  designs, 
made  at  the  Penhurst  ironworks, 
which  lasted  down  to  1811. 

4  Town  Creep,’  adjoining  Creep 
Wood,  in  this  parish,  is  so  called 
from  the  scattered  remains  of  build¬ 
ing  materials,  attributed  by  local 
tradition  to  a  people  who  were 
driven  away  from  here  by  Saxon 
or  Danish  invaders.  See  Sussex 
Arch.  1889-90-91. 

Ashburnham  Place  is  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

The  relics  of  Charles  I,  given  to 
his  attendant  John  Ashburnham, 
have  been  removed  from  the  church, 
where  they  were  long  preserved  in 
the  Ashburnham  Chapel,  to  Ashburn¬ 
ham  Place,  where,  together  with 
other  collections  of  great  interest, 
they  are  generally  inaccessible  to 
the  public. 

The  relics  consist  of  the  shirt 
worn  by  Charles  on  the  scaffold,  the 
king’s  watch,  his  white  silk  drawers, 
and  the  sheet  thrown  over  the  body 
after  the  execution.  4  The  super¬ 
stitious  of  the  last,  and  even  of  the 
present  age,  have  occasionally  re¬ 
sorted  to  these  relics  for  the  cure  of 
the  king’s  evil.’ — Horsfield.  As  re¬ 
cently  as  the  year  i860  a  sick  person 
was  brought  to  Ashburnham  in 
order  that  the  touch  of  these  relics 
might  be  of  some  benefit  to  him. 

One  of  the  finest  private  collec¬ 
tions  in  England  of  MSS.  and  printed 
books  is  at  Ashburnham  Place.  The 
famous  library  from  Stowe  is  now 
here.  The  printed  books  nearly 
equal  the  Grenville  Library  ;  and 
the  MS.  collection,  so  far  as  Latin 
and  European  languages  go,  is 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  display 
of  ancient  literature  ever  brought 
together  by  a  subject.  Among  other 
treasures  preserved  here  is  the  well- 
known  collection  of  MSS.  made  by 
M.  Barrois,  a  Belgian,  which  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  Netherlandish  art. 
The  house  also  contains  a  collection 
of  old  plate,  well  deserving  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  study.  Three  well- 
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known  pictures — the  portraits  of 
Rainier  Anslo  and  his  mother,  by 
Rembrandt  (one  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  works) ;  a  village  festival  by 
! Teniers ;  and  a  fine  landscape  by 
Cuyp—  were  bought  in  at  the  sale 
of  Lord  Ashburnham’s  collection  in 
1850,  and  are  at  Ashburnham  House, 
London.  The  park  covers  about  800 
acres  :  it  is  well  stocked  with  deer. 

A  S  lib  urn  ll  am  Church  stands  in 
the  park  close  to  the  house.  It  was 
entirely  rebuilt  by  the  same  John 
Ashburnham,  4  one  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  Charles  I  and  II,’  who 
died  in  1671.  It  contains  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  himself  and  his  two  wives  ; 
and  of  his  brother,  Sir  William  Ash¬ 
burnham.  There  is  a  crypt  beneath 
the  chancel,  which  causes  its  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  nave.  In  the  N. 
chapel  are  preserved  helmets,  swords, 
and  other  relics  of  the  Ashburnham 
family.  The  grey  church  tower,  a 
relic  of  the  former  church,  combines 
well  with  the  red  brick  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
modern,  and  which  stands,  with 
gables  and  a  lofty  tower,  a  pictur¬ 
esque  mass  on  a  knoll  in  a  wide 
4  coombe  ’  backed  with  steep  woods. 
No  part  of  this  mansion,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Fuller’s  4  family  of  stu¬ 
pendous  antiquity,  wherein  the  emi- 
nency  hath  equalled  the  antiquity,’ 
is  shown.  There  is  a  public  path 
through  the  park,  which  the  stranger 
will  do  well  to  follow.  It  commands 
very  striking  views,  and  on  the  S. 
side  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  visible, 
terminating  in  the  grey  cliff  of 
Beachy  Head. 

Bertram  de  Eshburnham  was 
4  vice-comes  ’  of  Kent  and  Sussex  at 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror’s  invasion. 
Harold’s  writ,  commanding  him  to 
assemble  the  4  posse  comitatum,’ 
was,  says  Fuller,  4  lately  in  the 
possession  of  this  family.’ 

Ashburnham  was  famous  for  its 
iron-furnace,  the  last  which  ceased 
working  in  E.  Sussex.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
Maidstone,  contrasts  curiously  with 


the  vast  scale  on  which  iron-works 
of  the  present  day  are  carried  on. 
4  The  bed  of  the  furnace  from  which 
the  iron  was  drawn  to  be  cast  into 
44  pigs,”  &c.,  was  made  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  taken  from  some  of  the 
rocks  at  Hastings,  which  were  about 
4  feet  square  inside  ;  two  bellows, 
each  about  12  feet  long,  were  worked 
by  an  over-shot  water-wheel.  The 
iron  ore  was  brought  from  pits  some 
few  miles  distant.  The  fuel  (char¬ 
coal)  was  made  principally  from  oak- 
trees  on  the  estate.  The  44  blasting  ” 
of  this  furnace  was  carried  on  at 
intervals  of  about  three  years,  and 
continued  in  blast  for  about  two  or 
three  months  each  time,  till  the 
stock  of  material  was  used  up.  The 
last  casting  was  in  the  year  1809. 
This  was  the  last  furnace  in  use  in 
Sussex  or  Kent ;  and  it  was  brought 
abruptly  to  a  close  in  1828  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  intoxicated  habits  of 
the  foundry-men.  By  neglecting  the 
proper  mixture  of  chalk,  &c.,  with 
the  ore,  the  flux  did  not  separate  as 
it  should  have  done,  to  run  off,  and 
it  remained  a  mass,  from  which  the 
iron  could  not  be  drawn  off  to  be 
run  into  4 4 pigs”  for  the  forge — the 
blasting  was  of  necessity  stopped, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  afterwards 
to  renew  the  work.  It  was  the  habit 
of  gin-drinking  that  brought  the 
work  to  a  premature  close  before  the 
iron  was  all  worked  up.  It  may  be 
observed  that  at  the  time  these  works 
were  in  operation,  smuggling  was 
camied  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bexhill,  &c.,  along 
the  coast  to  Pevensey  ;  and  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  for 
the  men  to  procure  a  tub  (half-anker) 
of  Hollands  gin.’  The  site  of  the 
works,  with  the  hammer-ponds,  re¬ 
main,  less  than  1  m.  from  Ashburn¬ 
ham  House.  The  iron  made  here 
was  considered  the  best  in  England. 
4  It  excelled  in  quality  of  toughness  ; 
and  I  have  been  assured  by  smiths 
who  have  used  it,  that  it  was  no  wise 
inferior  to  the  Swedish  metal,  gener¬ 
ally  accounted  the  best  in  the  world.’ 
— if.  A.  Lower.'] 
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From  Dallington  tlie  road  con¬ 
tinues  S.  E.  to  Battle  (Rte.  i).  The 
tourist  who  has  turned  aside  to  visit 
Fenhurst  and  Asliburnham  can 
proceed  direct  from  Ashburnham  to 
Battle,  and  regain  the  main  road 
there.  Passing  on  our  left  Beauport 
Park  (Sir  A.  Lamb')  and  on  our  right 
Croichurst  Park  (P.  0.  Papillon,  Esq.) 
and  the  Hollington  Woods  (Rte.  i) 
we  reach,  at  about  7  m.  from  Battle 
and  35  m.  from  Tonbridge  Wells,  St. 
Leonard’s  and  Hastings. 


ROUTE  9a. 

TONBRIDGE  WELLS  TO  EAST¬ 
BOURNE,  VIA  MAYFIELD,  HAILS- 
HAM,  AND  POLEGATE. 

(. London ,  Brighton ,  and  South  Coast 
Bailway.) 

Passing  Groombridge  (Rte.  8)  and 
Bridge  (Rte.  5)  the  line  diverges 
from  the  Lewes  line  to  the  left :  and 
in  about  2  m.  reaches  Rotherfield 
Stat. 

The  original  church  was  founded 
by  ‘  the  ealdorman  Berhtwald,’  who 
had  been  cured  of  a  grievous  sick¬ 
ness  by  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Denys,  and  who,  having  brought 
back  with  him  some  relics  from  the 
monastery,  built  a  church  here  on 
his  ‘Villa  of  Ridrefeld,’  in  which 
to  place  them.  Berhtwald  after¬ 
wards  (in  792)  gave  his  church  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys,  which 
foundation  established  a  cell  here. 
The  present  Church ,!  dedicated  to  St. 
Denys,  is  mainly  E.  E.,  and  has  an 
open  roof  of  chestnut.  It  has  been 
well  restored  ;  a  mural  painting  re¬ 
presenting  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  seen  near  the  pulpit. 
The  river  Rotlier  rises  here. 

The  line  continues  S.E.  to  May- 
field  (Rte.  9)  ;  the  station  is  close  to 
the  village.  From  Mayfield  we  pro¬ 
ceed  almost  due  S.  to  Heathfield 


(crossing  the  road  described  in  Rte. 
9)  and  having  Heathfield  Park  on  our 
left.  The  Church  is  E.  E.  with  a  Dec. 
E.  window.  The  S.  chapel  and  porch 
have  been  rebuilt.  In  the  vicarage 
is  preserved  a  library  of  some  300 
volumes  bequeathed  to  the  rector  of 
Heathfield  by  the  son  of  a  former 
incumbent.  2  m.  S.  of  Heathfield 
we  reach  Horeham  road,  the 
nearest  stat.  to  Waldron  (Rte.  4). 
Between  the  stat.  and  Waldron  are 
the  remains  of  two  old  manor  houses, 
Horeham  and  Tanners.  Waldron 
Church  is  E.  E.,  with  traces  of  Nor¬ 
man  work.  One  window  is  early 
13th  cent.  Brasses  and  monuments 
to  the  Fullers,  Dykes,  and  Dal- 
rymples.  A  grandson  of  Richard 
Hooker  is  buried  here. 

Hellingly,  the  next  stat.,  is 
about  5  m.  from  Hurstmoneeux 
(Rte.  6) .  The  Church  has  a  Norman  (?) 
arcade  in  the  Chantry  Chapel.  Here 
took  place  the  combat  between  Lord 
Dacre  of  Hurstmoneeux  and  J. 
Burbridge,  in  which  the  latter 
was  slain  ;  Lord  Dacre  was 
executed,  by  command  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  at  Tyburn.  2  m.  S.  of 
Hellingly  we  reach  SHailsliam 
(pop.  7,287).  The  sheep  and  cattle 
market  held  here  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  is  the  largest  in  the 
county.  The  market-place  covers 
about  3  acres.  There  are  manu¬ 
factures  of  rope,  twine,  and  matting 
here.  The  Church  is  Perp.  Notice 
the  marble  tablet  to  E.  Laxford, 
1746.  The  Curfew  Bell  is  still  rung 
here.  3  m.  S.  of  Hailsham  is  Otham, 
where  are  scanty  remains  of  a  Pre- 
monstratensian  priory,  founded 
temp.  Henry  II. 

2  m.  W.  is  Michelham  Priory. 

This  was  a  house  of  Augustinian 
canons,  founded  by  Gilbert  de  Aquila 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
buildings,  now  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  formed  a  spacious  quad¬ 
rangle,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
broad  moat,  covered  with  water- 
lilies,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
otter.  Three  fish-stews,  commu- 
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nicating  with  the  moat,  still  remain 
usable.  The  moat  is  fed  by  the 
river  Cuckmere.  The  present  bridge 
seems  to  have  replaced  a  draw¬ 
bridge  ;  for  the  house  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  the  sea  to  induce  the 
canons  to  look  well  after  their  means 
of  defence. 

The  enclosure  is  entered  through 
a  square  gateway  tower  of  three 
storeys.  Of  other  remains  the  most 
important  are  a  crypt,  now  used 
as  a  dairy,  and  an  ancient  apartment 
above  it  ;  probably  the  common 
room  of  the  canons,  though  called 
the  ‘Prior’s  chamber.’  This  has  a 
massive  stone  fireplace,  surmounted 
by  a  funnel  projecting  from  the 
wall,  and  divided  into  two  distinct 
and  equal  parts,  having  a  flat  stone 
bracket  on  either  side  of  the  funnel. 
In  this  fireplace  are  two  andirons  of 
Sussex  iron,  terminating  in  human 
heads,  the  head-dress  marking  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  All  this  portion 
is  E.  E.  and  part  of  the  original 
building.  Some  mutilated  E.  E. 
arches  near  the  present  back  door 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  chapel. 

The  large  parlour  of  the  farm-house 
is  late  Tudor.  A  remarkable  passage, 
ribbed  over  with  short  pointed 
arches  runs  parallel  with  the  crypt, 
and  is  called  Isaac’s  Hole.  It  seems 
probable  that  it  was  the  Laterna, 
or  place  of  punishment.  (Comp,  the 
Lantern  in  Lewes  Priory,  Rte.  4.) 

Owls  in  great  numbers  frequent 
the  large  roofs  of  the  farm.  The 
old  priory  mill  stands  without  the 
moat,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
trees  ;  and  priory,  mill,  and  moat, 
make  a  pleasant  picture. 

At  Polegate  Junction  we  join 
the  line  to  Hastings  (Rte.  1)  and 
Eastbourne  (Rte.  6).  The  parish  of 
Polegate  was  mainly  formed  out  of 
the  ancient  parish  of  Hailsham.  The 
Church  contains  a  good  marble  and 
alabaster  reredos  to  the  memory  of 
C.  Diplock,  Esq.,  1885.  From  Pole- 
gate  a  road  runs  to  Jevington ,  Friston , 
and  Eastdean.  For  Jevington  see 
Rte.  4.  At  Friston  Church  is  an 


arched  recess,  at  E.  end  of  chancel 
perhaps  for  ch.  ornaments.  At 
Eastdean  church  notice  the  carved 
oak  pulpit  (1624)  and  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  font  of  very  early 
workmanship. 


ROUTE  10. 

LONDON  TO  PETWORTH  AND  MID¬ 
HURST,  BY  HORSHAM. 

(. London ,  Brighton ,  and  South  Coast 
Railway. — London  and  Portsmouth 
Direct  Line.) 

60}  m. 

The  journey  to  Horsham  may  he 
made  by  rail  either  (a)  through 
Epsom,  Leatherhead,  and  Dorking 
(see  Handbook  for  Surrey),  or  ( b ) 
via  Three  Bridges. 

For  the  country  to  Three  Bridges 
see  Handbook  for  Surrey  and  Rte.  3. 

3of  m.  Crawley  (Stat.). 

Crawley,  a  busy  place  in  the 
days  of  the  Brighton  coaches  (Inn, 
George)  has  a  small  Dec.  church , 
which  has  been  restored.  The  oaken 
roof  is  now  uncovered,  and  on  one 
of  the  tie  -  beams  is  carved  the 
legend — 

‘  Man  yn  wele  bewar ;  for  warldly  good 
maketh  man  blynde. 

Bewar  be  for  whate  comyth  be  hinde.’ 

There  is  a  Brass  of  a  lady  (c.  1520), 
but  the  inscription  is  lost ;  also  one 
to  W.  Blast,  1438.  In  the  centre  of 
the  village  is  an  elm  of  great  age,  in 
the  hollow  of  which,  it  is  said,  20 
men  could  stand.  A  flourishing 
young  tree  is  now  planted  within  it, 
and  the  space  around  is  railed  in 
and  adorned  with  flowers.  There  is 
a  Capuchin  Monastery  here,  dedicated 
to  St.  Francis.  At  a  house  called  Vine 
Cottage ,  near  the  stat.,  Mark  Lemon, 
the  editor  of  Punch ,  lived  for 
some  years.  The  County  Oak,  on 
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the  boundary  line  between  Sussex 
and  Surrey,  formerly  stood  in  this 
parish. 

Proceeding  through  a  wooded 
district,  part  of  St.  Leonard’s  Forest 
(post)  with  several  wide  pools  (dis- 
u  -ed  hammer-ponds)  on  either  side, 
we  pass  at  34}  m.  a  small  station, 
called  Pay  Gate,  2  m.  N.  of  which 
is  Rusper,  where  was  the  small 
Benedictine  Priory  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  Its  origin  and  date  of 
foundation  are  very  uncertain, 
though  it  was  probably  established 
by  the  family  of  Braose.  There  are 
no  traces  of  the  Priory  except  the 
name  of  Nunnery  House  (E.  Lawson, 
Esq.)  given  to  its  successor.  At  a 
farm  called  Normans  the  family  of 
Mutton  professes  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  since  the  Conquest.  A  chest 
is  preserved  here,  said  to  have  been 
‘  brought  over  the  water  ’  by  the 
i  Mutton  ’  who  arrived  with  the 
Conqueror.  The  ch.  has  some  E.  E. 
portions.  In  it  are  half-length 
Brasses  of  John  and  Agnes  Kynges- 
folde,  about  1375,  and  others  of 
Thos.  and  Marg.  Challoner,  1532. 

37fm.  Horsham  Junction.  Shortly 
before  entering  the  stat.  the  line 
direct  from  London  via  Dorking 
joins  on  the  right. 

i*  HORSHAM  (Pop.  8637).  The 
name,  says  tradition,  is  from  the 
Saxon  chief  Horsa,  who,  it  is  also 
asserted,  was  killed  near  this  place. 
A  mound  at  Horsted ,  near  Aylesford 
in  Kent,  is  also  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  ;  no  doubt  the  true  signification 
of  the  name  is  hors-ham ,  the  horse 
meadow. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
place  is  the  Church  (enlarged  and 
almost  rebuilt  in  1865),  which  well 
deserves  a  visit.  It  is  E.  E.  with 
Perp.  additions.  The  nave  and 
chancel  are  of  one  pitch  ;  the  chancel 
gable  being  terminated  on  either 
side  by  E.  E.  buttresses,  capped  with 
pinnacles.  The  interior  roof  is  Perp. ; 
the  lofty  arches  E.  E.,  as  is  also  the 


clerestory.  Portions  of  the  tower 
may  be  Norm.  The  large  chantry 
adjoining  the  N.  porch  is  apparently 
that  called  the  Trinity  Chantry, 
founded  by  Sir  John  Caryll,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.  There  is  a  fine  Perp.  E. 
window  of  seven  lights,  stained 
glass,  by  O’Connor.  The  peal  of  bells 
(eight)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county.  The  Tenor  Bell  weighs 
24  cwt. 

Horsham  was  long  in  the  hands  of 
the  powerful  house  of  Braose,  to 
whom  the  building  of  the  ch.  may 
be  attributed,  and  whose  wealth 
seems  to  have  been  as  freely  be¬ 
stowed  here  as  at  Shoreham  (see 
post  and  Rte.  7).  In  the  chancel 
are — the  altar-tomb,  with  effigy,  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Braose,  d.  1396  ;  much 
mutilated  and  scratched,  but  im¬ 
portant  as  an  armour  study — the 
tomb,  with  effigy,  of  Elizabeth  Delves, 
d.  1654  ;  in  white  marble  and  very 
good  ;  the  feet  rest  on  a  lion,  one 
hand  on  a  book — and  a  canopied 
altar-tomb  of  Sussex  marble,  said  to 
be  that  of  Thomas  Lord  Hoo,  d.  1455, 
who  long  acted  as  Chancellor  of 
France,  and  rendered  very  important 
services  to  Henry  VI  both  as  soldier 
and  statesman.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  connected  with  him  through 
the  Boleyns,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
tomb  was  repaired  by  her  order  after 
one  of  her  Sussex  progresses.  On 
the  chancel  floor  is  the  Brass  of 
Thomas  Clerke,  a  priest  in  a  cope, 
maniple,  and  crossed  stole,  1411. 
The  head  is  wanting. 

E.  of  the  churchyard  is  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  founded  1 532  by  Richard 
Collier.  The  Town  Hall  in  Market 
Square  and  the  Exchange  in  West 
Street  are  good  modern  buildings  : 
the  former  rebuilt  in  1888,  and  the 
latter  erected  in  1866,  The  Ayles¬ 
bury  Dairy  Company  had  a  large 
farm  near  this.  The  land  was  in 
1892  bought  by  Christ’s  Hospital. 

The  quarries  from  which  the  Hors* 
ham  Stone  is  obtained,  with  which  the 
town  is  paved,  and  many  Sussex 
churches  are  roofed,  are  about  i|m. 
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from  the  town,  but  are  now  little 
worked.  Local  celebrities  are — 
Nicholas  of  Horsham,  a  physician 
temp.  Hen.  VI,  and  Bernard  Lintot, 
the  famous  publisher,  born  here  in 
1675.  To  his  press  the  world  is  in¬ 
debted  for  Gay’s  ‘  Trivia  ’  and  Pope’s 
i  Iliad  ’  and  ‘  Odyssey.’ 

From  the  churchyard  a  pleasant 
path  leads  into  Denne  Park  (Mrs. 
Eversfield),  which  is  open  to  the 
public.  The  park  is  itself  high 
ground,  and  commands  fine  views 
over  the  N.  Weald  ;  Leith  Hill  and 
its  Tower  forming  conspicuous  land¬ 
marks.  The  house  is  old  and  partly 
covered  with  ivy.  A  fine  beech 
avenue,  worth  visiting,  fronts  it. 
From  a  mound  marked  by  some  fir- 
trees  near  the  entrance  from  the 
Horsham  road  is  a  good  view  over 
the  town,  half-buried  among 
trees.  Chesworth,  the  ancient  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Braoses,  adjoins  Denne 
Park.  It  is  now  a  farm,  but  deserves 
examination.  1  m.  E.  is  Coolhurst , 
(C.  S.  Dickens,  Esq.).  The  house  is 
Elizabethan,  and  lately  rebuilt. 

3  m.  N.  W.  of  Horsham  is  Field  Place, 
the  birthplace  of  Shelley  (Aug.  4, 
1792).  Here  the  poet  passed  the  first 
years  of  his  life,  one  of  his  greatest 
amusements  being  the  management 
of  a  boat  upon  Warnham  pond  ;  and 
here,  after  leaving  Eton  in  1809,  he 
wrote  the  Wandering  Jew,  a  long 
metrical  romance,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Queen  Mab.  He  never  re¬ 
turned  to  Field  Place  after  his 
marriage.  The  house  stands  low, 
and  commands  no  prospect  ;  some 
portion  is  ancient,  but  it  has  been 
much  altered.  It  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  the 
poet’s  grandfather,  through  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Michell  family,  members  of  which 
family  had  resided  there  for  many 
generations.  Behind  Field  Place 
lies  Warnham  Court ,  a  large  modern 
Elizabethan  mansion,  built  by  the 
late  Sir  II.  Pelly.  In  the  N. 
chapel  at  Warnham  Ch.  is  a  fine 
mural  monument  (early  17th  cent.) 


to  Sir  J.  Caryll,  and  a  slab  with 
armorial  bearings  to  J.  and  C.  Am¬ 
herst.  Warnham  pond,  in  the  S. 
part  of  this  parish,  covers  100  acres. 
Warnham  is  a  stat.  on  the  Hors¬ 
ham  and  Dorking  line.  North  Chapel 
is  an  old  timber  15th  cent,  farm¬ 
house,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town, 
Hills  Place,  the  remains  of  a  good 
specimen  of  Tudor  architecture,  W. 
of  the  town.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is 
preserved  an  escutcheon  with  the 
motto — ‘In  caelo  Quies.’ 

[St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  containing 
about  11,000  acres,  lies  N.  E.  of 
Horsham  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
parish  of  Beeding  ;  from  the  rest  of 
which,  adjoining  Bramber,  the  castle 
of  the  Braoses,  it  is  separated  by 
three  entire  hundreds.  There  was 
in  the  N.  E.  quarter  a  chapel  of  St. 
Leonard,  which  may  have  given 
name  to  the  forest.  No  remains 
exist.  St.  Leonard,  whose  emblem 
is  a  vane,  besides  his  more  especial 
office  of  assisting  and  releasing 
prisoners,  was  one  of  the  patrons  of 
travellers  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  his 
chapels,  both  here  and  at  Hastings, 
were  in  the  direct  routes  of  passen¬ 
gers  to  Normandy. 

St.  Leonard’s  forest  was  held  by 
the  Braose  family  probably  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  is  now 
divided  amohg  several  proprietors. 
It  is  mostly  oak  and  beech  ;  but  has 
some  ancient  pine  scattered  through 
it ;  and  there  are  extensive  planta¬ 
tions  of  larches.  Mike  Mill’s  Race,  the 
principal  avenue  in  it,  is  1  \  m.  long, 
and  contains  15,000  trees,  hone  of 
which,  however,  are  of  more  than 
80  years’  growth — the  older  avenue 
having  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  storm  of  wind.  Mike 
Mill,  says  the  tradition,  ran  the  dis¬ 
tance  for  a  wager,  and  dropped  dead 
at  the  end  of  the  race.  The  eleva¬ 
tions  within  the  forest  are  not  great, 
though  parts  are  picturesque,  and 
there  are  some  deep  ‘  gills  ’  or  water¬ 
courses.  It  was  formerly  asserted 
that,  like  the  entire  county  of  Devon, 
the  forest  could  boast  of  no  nightin- 
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gales.  Although  the  country  round 
about,  says  Andrew  Borde  ‘ys  re- 
plenysshed  with  nyghtyngales,  they 
will  never  singe  within  the  precincts 
of  the  foreste,  as  divers  keepers  and 
other  credible  parsons  dyd  show  me.’ 
The  nightingales  were  said  to  have 
once  disturbed  a  hermit  who  had 
fixed  his  cell  in  the  forest ;  he  be¬ 
stowed  a  curse  upon  them  in  return 
for  their  songs  ;  and  from  that  time 
they  were  unable  to  pass  the  boun¬ 
daries.  ‘  Credible  parsons  ’  in  the 
neighbourhood  now,  however,  assert 
that,  although  the  nightingales  are 
very  capricious — singing  in  one  wood 
and  altogether  avoiding  the  next — 
they  nevertheless  abound  within  the 
limits  of  the  forest.  A  greater  wonder 
still  was  the  ‘  strange  monstrous  ser¬ 
pent  or  dragon,  lately  discovered,  and 
yet  living  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
divers  slaughters  both  of  men  and 
cattle,  in  St.  Leonard’s  forest,  August 
1614;’  but  this  southern  ‘Dragon 
of  Wantley  ’  never  attained  to  great 
celebrity.  Its  history  seems  to  have 
been  developed  from  an  earlier  le¬ 
gend,  which  asserts  that  St.  Leonard 
himself  fought  with  a  ‘mighty  worm  ’ 
in  the  forest.  The  strife  was  renewed 
at  many  different  places,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  saint’s  blood  fell  to  the 
ground  patches  of  lilies-of-the-valley 
sprang  up.  These  flowers  still  abound 
here  in  the  spring,  when  all  the 
neighbourhood  ‘  goes  a  lilying.’  A 
gloomier  piece  of  folk-lore  declares 
that  a  headless  phantom  springs  up 
behind  the  traveller  on  horseback 
through  the  forest  by  night,  and 
cannot  be  dislodged  until  the  bound¬ 
aries  are  passed. 

The  Arun  and  the  Adur,  two  of 
the  principal  Sussex  rivers,  both 
have  their  main  sources  in  this 
forest ;  and  the  Ouse  rises  a  short 
distance  without  the  southern 
boundary.  The  two  large  ‘  hammer  - 
ponds’  not  far  from  Coolhurst  are 
relics  of  the  old  Sussex  iron-works 
(see  Introd.).  Their  bottoms  and 
sides  are  studded  with  a  fresh- water 
mussel  (Anodon  anatina),  locally 
known  as  the  ‘Crow  mussel’  from 


the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  sought 
and  devoured  by  the  carrion  crow. 

An  excursion  into  the  forest  from 
Horsham  should  include  Holmbush 
House  (Col.  Clifton  Brown),  pictur¬ 
esquely  situated,  and  Leonardslee  (Sir 
E.  G.  Loder).  4  m.  from  Horsham, 
and  S.  of  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  is 
HTuthurst,  in  which  parish  the 
woodland  scenery  is  perhaps  more 
attractive  than  that  of  the  forest 
itself.  Nuthurst  Lodge  commands  very 
fine  views,  including  a  distant  fringe 
of  sea.  £  m.  N.W.  from  the  house 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle 
(Sedgwick),  which  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  Conquest  belonged 
to  the  family  of  ‘Le  Selvage,’  and 
then  to  the  Braoses.  The  founda¬ 
tions  are  circular,  and  surrounded 
by  a  wide  moat.  An  adjoining  well, 
lined  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  is 
called  the  ‘Nun’s  Well.’  The  little 
church  of  Nuthurst  is  ancient  and 
worth  notice.  The  excursion  may 
be  made  to  include  Knepp  Castle, 
with  its  portrait  gallery  (Rte.  12)  in 
the  return  to  Horsham.] 

Near  Itchingfield  (no  station), 
about  2  m.  S.  of  Horsham,  the  line 
to  Guildford  branches  off :  on  the 
rt.  at  4I  m.  we  reach  Slinfold  Stat. 
The  Church,  built  in  1861,  replaced  a 
building  of  the  13th  cent.,  of  which 
but  few  traces  remain.  One  such 
is  a  sculptured  effigy  of  a  female, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  Tregoz  family. 
Just  after  leaving  Slinfold  the  line 
crosses  the  Stane  Street,  the  old 
Roman  road  from  Dorking  to  Chi¬ 
chester.  Crossing  the  Arun — here 
but  a  small  stream — we  reach 
Hudgwick,  the  last  village  in  the 
county.  There  were  formerly  iron¬ 
works  here  :  the  site  is  still  known 
as  Furnace  House.  Soon  after  the 
line  enters  the  county  of  Surrey. 
(See  Rte.  13  a.) 

Leaving  Horsham  for  Petworth, 
we  have  at  40  m.  on  N.  the  Church 
of  Itchingfield.  It  has  a  low 
tower  constructed  of  roughly  squared 
oak  timber,  which  is  however  not 
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earlier  than  the  late  Dec.  period. 
There  is  a  similar  tower  at  Warn- 
ham.  The  ch.  itself  seems  to  have 
been  originally  E.  E.  A  skull  and 
cross-bones  were  formerly  fixed  on 
one  of  the  roof-beams  here,  a  4  me¬ 
mento  mori.’  Shortly  after  the  line 
to  Shoreham  (Rte.  12)  diverges  to 
the  left. 

45  m.  Billingshurst  (Stat.). 

Billingslmrst  (Pop.  1658),  on 
the  Roman  road  which  ran  from 
Regnum  (Chichester)  to  Londinium 
(London^  like  the  metropolitan 
Billingsgate  (where  the  road  ended), 
probably  retains  the  name  of  the 
great  Saxon  tribe  of  Billing,  of 
which  an  offset  settled  here.  The 
ch.,  which  has  a  lofty  spire,  well 
deserves  attention.  The  S.  side  is 
very  early  Norman ;  the  rest,  mainly 
Perp.  ;  Brass ,  Tlios.  and  Eliz.  Bart¬ 
lett,  1489.  Notice  the  oak  panelled 
ceiling  Dec.  over  the  nave,  with 
bosses  bearing  various  symbols. 
Wisborough.  Green ,  2  m.  W.,  is  one 
of  the  places  considered  by  Kemble 
as  having  been  consecrated  to  W oden, 
under  his  name  Wise  (Wish).  The 
church  on  an  insulated  hill,  perhaps 
occupies  the  site  of  a  heathen  place 
of  worship  ;  it  is  E.  E.,  almost  with¬ 
out  alteration. 

The  scenery  along  the  railway, 
which  passes  straight  through  the 
Weald,  although  showing  patches  of 
forest  on  either  side,  is  not  very 
picturesque  until  we  reach 

50  m.  Pulborough  JUNCTION.  The 
main  line  continues  S.  to  Arundel 
and  Ford  Junction  (Rte.  11).  That 
to  Petworth  turns  W. 

Pulborough  (Pop.  1808).  The 
large  Church  has  portions  (chancel 
and  N.  aisle)  E.  E.,  the  rest  early 
Perp.  The  whole  is  of  a  type  un¬ 
usual  in  Sussex,  though  common  in 
the  W.  and  midland  counties.  The 
font  is  early  Norm.  Brasses:  Thomas 
ELarlyng,  Canon  of  Chichester  and 
rector  of  Ringwood  and  Pulborough, 
1423  (fine)  ;  Edmund  Mille  and 
wife,  1452  ;  and  Rich.  Mille,  his  son 


(in  furred  gown),  1478.  These  were 
removed  from  a  sepulchral  chapel  of 
the  Mille  family  (of  Greatham,  post ), 
formerly  in  the  churchyard.  Much 
has  been  done  to  this  church  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  ancient  sedilia  were 
restored  in  1890  ;  the  window  in  S. 
wall  of  chancel  was  opened  out  (it 
had  been  blocked  up)  and  the  marble 
tablet  to  Rev.  W.  Sinclair  erected 
below ;  and  the  delicately  carved 
reredos  with  shafts  of  red  marble 
enclosing  panels  of  alabaster  was 
erected.  Due  W.  of  the  ch.  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  mound,  partly  artificial,  on 
which  was  a  Roman  ‘castellum,’ 
commanding  the  junction  of  the 
Arun  and  Rother.  A  foundation 
arch  still  exists.  Remains  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  Roman  mausoleum  were  found 
at  Mare’s  Hill  in  this  parish  in 
1817.  There  are  traces  of  a  villa, 
which  has  been  very  imperfectly  ex¬ 
amined,  at  Borough ,  N.E.  of  the 
village,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Weald.  Roman  urns  and 
coins  have  frequently  been  found  ; 
and  one  of  four  Roman  pigs  of  lead, 
all  of  which  were  stamped  with  the 
letters — 

1  TCLTRPVIBREXARG  ’ - 

and  discovered  here  in  1824,  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  gallery  at  Par¬ 
ham.  The  inscription  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  whole 
of  these  relics  are  due  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Roman  road — the 
Stane  Street — which  passes  through 
Pulborough  in  its  way  to  Bignor 
and  Chichester.  A  short  distance 
below  the  church  are  the  remains  of 
Old  Place ,  the  mansion  of  the  Apsleys. 
They  seem  temp.  Hen.  VI,  and  are 
worth  examination  :  what  remains 
of  the  barn  is  perhaps  earlier. 

There  is  an  Inn  (The  Swan)  at 
Pulborough,  much  frequented  by 
roacli-fishers,  at  which  good  refresh¬ 
ments  can  be  had.  The  country 
round  is  rich  in  interest  (see  Rte. 
11),  though  the  best  scenery  is  at 
some  distance. 

From  Pulborough  the  rly.  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  the  valley  of  the 
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Bother  toward  Petworth.  Stopham 
Bridge  is  ancient  and  curious.  At 
Hardham,  s.  of  the  line,  close  to 
the  point  where  the  Petworth  line 
leaves  the  main  line,  are  some  slight 
remains  (  the  refectory)  of  Hardham 
Priory — a  house  of  Augustinian 
Canons  founded  temp.  Henry  II. 
They  form  part  of  a  farm-house. 
The  small  Church  seen  S.  of  the  line 
is  Cold  Waltham.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Bk.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  is  Sfcopliaill,  the  Church 
of  which  is  interesting.  It  is  partly 
Norm,  and  contains  a  series  of  Brasses 
of  the  Bartelott  family,  hereditary 
seneschals  to  the  Earls  of  Arundel, 
from  their  first  settlement  here  in 
the  15th  cent,  to  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  The  fragments  of  stained  glass 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  ancient  manor-house,  now  re¬ 
built.  The  bridge  also  is  very  old 
and  curious. 

53  m.  Fittleworth  Stat.  The 
village,  a  favourite  resort  of  excur¬ 
sionists,  is  about  \  m.  N.  of  the  stat. 
In  the  vestry  of  the  Church  is  a  stone 
coffin-lid,  on  which  is  a  cross  of 
Greek  type.  Its  history  is  unknown. 
S.  of  the  line  is  Coates.  An  an¬ 
cient  chalice  is  preserved  here 
among  the  church  vessels. 

55J  m.  &  PET  WORTH  (Stat.). 

The  town  is  i\  m.  N.  of  the  stat. 
(Pop.  2942.  For  Inns  see  Index),  it  is 
a  mass  of  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  which  have  grown  up  about 
the  ancient  manor  of  the  Percies. 
Its  later  lords  have  done  much  for 
Petworth.  The  market-house  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  with  its  bust  of 
William  the  ‘Deliverer,’  was  built 
by  George  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont ;  and  beyond  the  church  is  an 
Almshouse  founded  by  Duke  Charles 
of  Somerset  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  cent.,  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  brick  building  of  that  time. 

The  Church,  Perp.  for  the  most 
part,  was  restored  by  Lord  Egre- 
mont ;  and  the  spire  (180  ft.  high) 
is  an  early  work  of  Sir  Charles 


Barry,  who,  after  building  it,  took 
down  the  tower  beneath  and  recon¬ 
structed  it,  leaving  the  spire  mean¬ 
while  \mder-pinned  by  scaffolding. 
The  interior  is  plain,  the  galleries 
and  pews  have  not  yielded  to  the 
touch  of  the  restorer.  Its  most  in¬ 
teresting  portion  is  the  large  N. 
chantry,  originally  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
many  of  the  Percies  are  buried.  A 
memorial  of  them  was  erected  here 
in  1837,  by  Lord  Egremont,  then  in 
his  86th  year:  ‘  Mortuis  Moriturus.’ 
It  is  a  figure  of  Religion  leaning  on 
a  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
placed  an  open  Bible.  The  left 
hand  holds  a  chalice,  and  rests  on 
a  kind  of  sarcophagus.  The  sculptor 
is  Carew,  ‘pas  meme  academicien.' 
‘  Proh  pudor  academiae,  non  acade- 
micus,’  runs  the  inscription  :  but 
the  work  is  not  too  good.  The  Per¬ 
cies  commemorated  and  buried  here 
are  the  ninth  Earl,  long  the  victim 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ;  Algernon, 
the  tenth  ;  and  Josceline,  the 
eleventh,  in  whom  the  male  line 
became  extinct.  Lady  Lucy  Percy, 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  also  rests  here, 
and  a  further  inscription  records 
the  somewhat  doubtful  fact  that  in 
this  ch.  is  buried  Josceline  de  Lou¬ 
vain,  who,  temp.  Hen.  I,  first 
brought  Petworth  into  the  family 
of  the  Percies.  A  far  more  suc¬ 
cessful  monument  is  the  sitting 
figure  of  Lord  Egremont  himself, 
which  ‘  Bailey  faciebat  1840.’  The 
altar-tomb  against  the  N.  wall  be¬ 
longs  to  a  knight  of  the  Dawtrey 
family,  1527.  The  painted  vault- 
ribs  in  this  chapel  are  deplorable. 
The  ch.  contains  an  early  tablet  by 
Flaxman  :  it  commemorates  a  Dr. 
Wickens.  One  of  the  rectors  of 
Petworth  was  Francis  Clieynell,  the 
unrelenting  opponent  of  Chilling- 
worth  (Rte.  7).  In  the  parish  re¬ 
gister,  following  the  entry  of  the 
baptism  of  his  daughter  Grace,  in 
1646,  he  has  inserted  a  profession 
of  his  faith,  divided  into  18  articles 
and  filling  two  folio  pages ;  it  is 
subscribed  by  himself,  his  wife,  and 
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several  of  liis  parishioners.  {Suss. 
Arch.  Coll.,  xiv.)  Other  objects  worthy 
of  the  visitor’s  notice  are  the  brass 
tablet  to  A.  Bound.es,  D.D.,  1622  ;  the 
monument  of  ‘  Nicolaus  Smyth, 
Buckingamiensis,’  1591  ;  the  brass 
to  Dorothy,  Countess  of  North¬ 
umberland,  1619  :  the  quaint  old 
chairs  in  the  vestry  :  and  the  pieces 
of  old  glass,  with  coats  of  arms,  in 
windows  of  N.  Chapel. 


The  grand  interest  of  Petworth, 
however,  and  that  which  makes  it 
a  resort  of  art  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  is  the  House  (Ld.  Lecon- 
field),  with  its  magnificent  Park 
and  its  vast  and  superb  collection  of 
Pictures,  about  600  in  number,  of 
which  only  about  300,  however,  are 
shown.  Few  English  ‘honours’  can 
show  a  more  undisturbed  succession 
than  this.  It  was  granted  by  ‘  Alice 
la  Belle,’  dowager  Queen  of  Henry  I 
(part  of  whose  dower  it  had  formed  \ 
to  her  brother,  Josceline  of  Louvain, 
of  the  great  house  of  Brabant. 
Josceline  married  Agnes,  heiress  of 
the  ‘  Percies  owte  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  ’  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
break,  1537-57,  the  manor  has  ever 
since  continued  in  the  hands  of  this 
great  family  and  its  descendants, 
passing,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Earl  in  1670,  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy,  heiress  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land  estates,  and  through  her  daugh¬ 
ters  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  to  the 
Wyndhams,  in  whose  hands  it  now 
remains.  The  old  castellated  house 
of  the  Percies  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  same  site  as  the  present  man¬ 
sion.  ‘  It  was,’  says  Fuller,  1  most 
famous  for  a  stately  stable,  the  best 
of  any  subject’s  in  Christendom  .  .  . 
affording  standing  in  state  for  three¬ 
score  horses,  with  all  necessary  ac¬ 
commodations.’  Edward  VI  was  en¬ 
tertained  here  for  some  days ;  and  in 
1703  Charles  III  of  Spain,  ‘Catholic 
king  by  the  grace  of  the  heretics,’ 
as  Walpole  calls  him,  rested  some 
days  here  on  his  way  to  visit  Queen 
Anne  at  Windsor.  Such  rest  was 

[Sussex.] 


needful,  as  the  king  had  ‘made  no 
stop  on  the  way  from  Portsmouth, 
except  when  his  coach  was  over¬ 
thrown  or  stuck  in  the  mud.’  He 
was  met  here  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  who  had  encountered 
similar  misfortunes  in  approaching 
Petworth  from  Godaiming.  The 
Allied  Sovereigns,  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  together 
wTith  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg  and 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
visited  the  Earl  of  Egremont  here  in 
1814,  were  happily  subjected  to  no 
such  perils  during  their  progress 
over  roads  to  which  the  Sussex 
‘  clinkers,’  or  iron-stone,  had  by  that 
time  been  applied.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  earlier  building  was  removed 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  old 
chapel  being  the  principal  part  left. 
The  mass  of  the  present  house  is 
therefore  of  his  time  (about  1730', 
but  numerous  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  by  George  O’Brien, 
Earl  of  Egremont,  1763-1837.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  house  pos¬ 
sesses  the  slightest  architectural  at¬ 
traction.  The  front  towards  the 
park,  with  its  three  ranges  of  21 
large  windows,  resembles  a  strip 
from  an  indifferent  London  terrace, 
of  which  the  long  straight  line  is 
only  broken  by  the  church  spire 
rising  at  the  back. 

The  Petworth  collections  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  Parties  of  visitors  are 
taken  round  at  n  a.m.,  12  noon,  2 
p.m.,  and  3p.n1.  Application  should 
be  made  at  the  porter’s  lodge  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  near  the  W. 
end  of  the  churchyard.  There  are  no 
published  catalogues  of  the  pictures. 
Visitors  will  be  supplied  with  lists. 
It  is  believed  that  the  following 
enumeration  will  generally  be  found 
correct.  Among  the  most  valuable 
many  of  the  Vandycks  rank  among 
his  finest  works,  and  so  many 
genuine  pictures  by  Holbein  as  are 
here  assembled  are  rarely  to  bo 
seen.  The  rooms  usually  shown 
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will  be  traversed  in  the  following 
order  : — 

(i)  Duke  of  Somerset’s  Room. — 

Card-players :  Jan  Matsys  (son  of 
Quentin).  Corps-de-garde  :  Eeckhout. 
Landscape  :  Lucas  van  TJden.  Two 
landscapes  :  Hobbema.  Sea-shore  with 
buildings  :  Claude.  ‘  The  effect  of 
the  clearest  morning  light  is  here 
given  with  the  utmost  delicacy.’ 
Portrait  of  Claas  Van  Vourhoot, 

‘  Brouwer  in  dos  Brouwery  Swaan  ’ 
— Brewer  in  the  Swan  brewery— 

(  written  on  the  back)  :  Frank  Hals. 
Edward  VI  under  a  canopy,  date 
1547,  the  year  of  his  accession,  aetat. 
to  :  Holbein.  The  Archduke  Leopold, 
with  an  ecclesiastic  and  the  painter, 
in  his  picture  gallery  at  Brussels, 
of  which  Teniers  was  the  superin¬ 
tendent :  Teniers.  ‘The  imitation 
of  the  different  masters  in  the  various 
pictures  is  very  happy.’  Landscape : 
Caspar  Poussin.  Landscape  :  Swan- 
eveldt.  Mouth  of  a  cavern,  looking 
out  into  the  country :  Old  Teniers. 
View  of  Selieveling,  where  Charles  II 
embarked  on  his  return  to  England, 
May  24,  1660  :  Van  Goyen.  Portrait 
of  Thomson,  the  poet  :  Hudson. 
Henry  Percy,  9th  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  painted  in  1602,  when  he 
was  serving  in  the  Low  Country 
wars  :  Vansomer.  Prince  Rupert  : 
Varelst.  Portrait  of  Brughel,  the 
artist  (‘Velvet  Brughel’)  :  Vandyck. 

(2)  Square  Room. — Portrait  of 
Tintoretto,  by  himself.  Philip  II  of 
Spain  :  Sir  Antonio  More.  Male  por¬ 
trait :  Titian.  Portrait  of  Philippe  le 
Bel,  father  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V  :  School  of  Van  Eyck.  Male  por¬ 
trait  :  Van  Cleef,  according  to  Waagen, 
but  generally  attributed  to  Holbein. 
Portrait  of  a  man  :  School  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bellini.  Catherina  Cornaro, 
Queen  of  Cyprus  :  Titian.  Titian’s 
daughter  Lavinia  holding  a  kitten  : 
Titian.  Queen  Catherine  Parr  :  Hol¬ 
bein.  Duke  of  Brabant  and  his 
daughter  Bega,  traditional  foundress 
of  the  Beguines  :  Jordaens.  Grand 
landscape,  Jacob  and  Laban  :  Claude 
Lorraine.  ‘This  picture,  which  Wool- 


lett’s  masterly  engraving  has  made 
universally  known,  is,  in  point  of 
size,  freshness  of  the  silvery  morning 
tones,  carefulness  of  execution,  and 
delicacy  of  gradations,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  the  middle 
period  of  the  master.’  —  Waageii. 
Holy  Family  with  Angels  : — Andrea 
del  Sarto.  Virgin  and  Child  :  Sir  J. 
Reynolds.  The  young  Singer  and  the 
old  Connoisseur  :  Hogarth.  Allegory 
of  events  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  : 
Teniers.  Portrait  of  Woodward  the 
comedian  :  Reynolds.  Oliver  Ci’om  • 
well:  Walker.  Josceline  Percy,  1  ith 
and  last  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
with  a  dog  :  Sir  P.  Lely;  very  good. 
The  following  are  all  by  Vandyck. 
and  deserve  the  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Algernon  Percy,  10th  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  his  Countess 
and  child  :  there  is  a  repetition  of 
this  picture  at  Hatfield,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury’s.  Sir  Charles  Percy. 
Anne  Cavendish.  Lady  Rich  :  ‘  The 
landscape  background  is  unusually 
fine.  Mrs.  Porter,  lady  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  Henrietta  Maria ;  Henry, 
Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick  ;  Mountjoy 
Blount,  Earl  of  Newport ;  and  Lord 
Goring,  with  his  son.  Earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford  :  ‘The  somewhat  heavy  brown¬ 
ish  flesh-tones  were  doubtless  true  to 
life,  as  they  recur  in  all  Vandyck’s 
portraits  of  Lord  Strafford.’  Henry 
Percy,  9th  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(suspected  of  having  been  privy  to 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  confined 
for  16  years  in  the  Tower)  :  ‘  This 
picture  belongs  in  every  respect  to 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Vandyck.’ 
William  Prince  of  Orange  (^father  of 
William  III  of  England),  as  a  child. 

(3)  Marble  Hall. — Three  unknown 
portraits  :  Holbein.  Portrait  of  him¬ 
self  :  Vandyck.  Cervantes :  Velasquez 
(a  very  interesting  portraits.  Mar¬ 
shal  Turenne  :  Frank  Hals.  Portraits 
of  himself  and  of  his  wife  :  Rem¬ 
brandt.  Guidobaldo  I,  3rd  Duke 
of  Urbino,  from  the  Albani  palace 
at  Urbino  :  Raffaelle.  Cardinal  de 
Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.  : 
Titian ;  very  fine.  Paolo  Cespedesr 
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an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  circ. 
1600  (artist  unknown).  Head  of  a 
youth  :  Bronzino.  A  stream  with  a 
ferry  :  Cuyp.  Portraits  of  Macpher- 
son  (translator  of  Ossian),  Lord 
North,  and  Lady  Thomond  :  Reynolds. 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Woffington  the 
actress  '.'Hogarth. 

(4)  The  Beauty  Boom — contains 
(in  panels)  the  portraits  of  several 
ladies  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne, 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  They 
are  —  The  Countess  of  Portland  ; 
Duchess  of  Ormond ;  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  ;  Countess  of  Carlisle  ; 
Lady  Longueville  ;  Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke  ;  and  Lady  Howe  :  all  by  Dahl. 
Here  are  also  two  pictures  of  Louis 
XIY  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  Maes- 
tricht  :  by  Van  der  Meulen ,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  ‘  Grand  Monarch  ’  on  his 
military  expeditions. 

(5)  White  and  Gold  Boom.  — Here 
are  four  portraits  of  noble  ladies  by 
Vandyck ,  ‘which  combine  all  his 
qualities  of  elegance  of  conception, 
transparency  of  colour,  and  spirited 
treatment’ — Waagen.  They  are— 1. 
Lady  Anne  Carr,  Countess  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  only  daughter  of  the  infamous 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  who 
were  tried  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Lord  William  Russell, 
who  was  beheaded.  This  picture 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  room  ; 
and  has  been  especially  praised  by 
Leslie  ( Handbook  for  Painters ).  ‘It  is 
the  nicely  discriminated  individual 
character  of  every  part — the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  of  his  colour — 
and  the  fine  treatment  of  his  masses, 
that  have  placed  Vandyck  so  high 
among  portrait-painters.’  2.  Lady 
Dorothy  Percy,  Countess  of  Leicester, 
sister  of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
and  mother  of  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  3.  Lady  Lucy 
Percy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  ‘  called 
by  Bishop  Warburton  “  the  Erinnys 
of  her  time  ”  ;  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  enchanting  woman  at  the  court 
of  Charles.  Celebrated  by  Voiture, 
Suckling,  and  half  the  poets  of  the 


day,  it  would  nevertheless  have 
been  better  for  her  had  she  courted 
respect  more  and  admiration  less.’ — 
Jesse’s  Court  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was 
this  lady’s  father,  the  9th  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  confined 
for  so  many  years  in  the  tower. 
4.  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  Countess 
of  Sunderland,  Waller’s  ‘Sacharissa,’ 
and  sister  of  Algernon  Sidney.  Re¬ 
mark  also  two  pictures  by  Leslie — 
Charles  II  saluting  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  (from  ‘Old  Mortality’); 
and  Lady  Lucy  Percy,  Countess  of 
Carlisle,  bringing  the  pardon  to  her 
father  in  the  Tower.  During  the 
Earl’s  imprisonment  (he  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
Gunpowder  Plot)  he  was  allowed 
free  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  a  prisoner  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  Harriot,  Hughes,  and 
Warner,  three  of  the  most  celebrated 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  were  the 
Earl’s  constant  companions,  and 
were  called  ‘the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland’s  three  Magi.’  These  per¬ 
sons  are  all  represented  in  the 
picture.  Raleigh  stands  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  table.  The 
globe  near  him  was  painted  from 
one  at  Petworth  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

(6)  The  Library.  —  Virgin  and 
Child  :  Correggio.  ‘  A  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  ;  in  his  delicate,  but  much 
broken  tones,  like  the  “Vierge  au 
Panier”  in  the  National  Gallery’  — 
Waagen.  Early  Christians  giving  in¬ 
struction  :  Pasqualino.  ‘Giving  Bread 
to  the  hungry  ’  :  Teniers.  Portrait  of 
Charles  III,  King  of  Spain  and 
Emperor,  who  visited  Petworth  in 
1703  (see  ante )  :  Kneller.  Ferdinand 
d’Adda,  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  Court 
of  James  II  :  Kneller.  Portrait  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (father  of  Lord 
Bacon),  aetat.  68  (artist  unknown). 
Newmarket  Heath  in  1724.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset’s  horse  ‘  Grey 
Wyndham,’  has  just  beaten  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  ‘Cricket.’  Tlie 
Duke  of  Somerset,  with  his  hat  off, 
is  speaking  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
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land  :  Wootton.  Visit  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  to  Petwortli  in  1814  : 
Phillips.  In  this  room  also  are  eight 
small  pictures  by  Elsheimer ,  which 
should  be  noticed  from  the  rarity  of 
this  artist’s  works. 

(7)  Red  Library. — Adoration  of 
the  Kings  :  Hieronym  us  Bosch  v  Waagen  ; 
a  remarkable  picture,  which  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  Albert 
Durer.  Travellers  attacked  by  Rob¬ 
bers  ;  Louis  XIV  and  the  Dauphin 
at  Lisle  :  both  by  Van  der  Meulen. 
A  thunderstorm  at  sea  :  Simon  de 
Vlieger.  Battle  of  the  Boyne  :  Dirk 
Maas.  Hilly  country  near  Nime- 
guen  :  Albert  Cuyp.  1  Of  the  best 
time  of  the  master  ;  and  in  com¬ 
position,  transparency  of  colour,  and 
unusual  richness  of  detail,  it  is  of 
the  highest  merit.’ — Waagen.  Two 
prelates  kneeling  :  Rubens.  Portrait 
of  Prince  Boothby  ;  a  lady  holding 
a  letter ;  a  lady  in  a  turban :  all 
three  by  Reynolds.  Portraits  of  Sir 
Robert  Shirley  and  his  wife  Teresia. 
'See  for  a  notice  of  the  Shirleys  ot 
Wiston,  Rte.  12.)  These  portraits 
are  generally  attributed  to  Vandyck, 
though  Dr.  Waagen  has  some  doubt. 
‘They  appear  too  feeble  in  drawing 
and  too  heavy  in  colour.’  Bellori, 
however  ( Lives  of  the  Painters'' ,  asserts 
that  both  Sir  Robert  and  his  wife 
were  painted  at  Rome  about  1622  by 
Vandyck,  then  a  young  man  in  the 
service  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  ;  and 
that  the  pictures  were  preserved  at 
Petworth.  Other  Vandycks  in  this 
room  are— Fi  ances  Howard,  Duchess 
of  Richmond  ;  and  Anne  Brett,  wife 
of  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middle¬ 
sex —  the  ‘bouncing  kind  of  lady 
mayoress’  commented  on  by  Horace 
Walpole  at  Knole  (see  Handbook 
to  Kent,  Rte.  8'.  Lodowick 
Stuart,  Earl  of  Richmond  ;  and 
Ralph,  Lord  Hopton  :  both  by 
Vansomer.  Portrait  of  an  unknown 
lady  in  black  :  Rembrandt.  An  Ad¬ 
miral,  said  to  be  Tromp  :  Van  der 
Heist.  Countess  of  Egremont  :  Gains¬ 
borough.  Charles  II  passing  White¬ 
hall  in  his  carriage  :  Stoop. 


The  South-West  Room  and  the 
School  Room,  which  are  respectively 
the  eighth  and  ninth  apartments  in 
the  series  of  those  shown,  contain 
nothing  of  general  interest. 

(10)  From  these  rooms  the  visitor 
passes  the  Tapestry  Hall,  which  is 
now  the  main  entrance  hall  of  the 
house.  The  tapestry  hung  around 
is  in  excellent  condition,  and  much 
more  bright  and  fresh  than  the  date 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  attendant 
would  lead  one  to  infer. 

(11)  The  Grand  Staircase  was 

painted  by  Louis  Laguerre  for  Duke 
Charles  of  Somerset.  The  story 
throughout  is  that  of  Prometheus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right-hand 
wall,  where  the  Duchess  of  Somerset 
(the  Percy  heiress)  appears  on  a 
triumphal  car,  surrounded  by  her 
daughters.  The  paintings  are  ex¬ 
cellent  specimens  of  Laguerre  ;  but 
the  visitor  should  not  linger  here, 
since  he  has  a  serious  extent  of  work 
before  him.  For  the  story  of  the 
great  Percy  heiress,  ‘  three  times  a 
wife  and  twice  a  widow  before  she 
was  16,’  and  the  cause  of  the 
famous  murder  of  Thynne,  of  Long- 
leat  (her  second  husband),  by  a  dis¬ 
appointed  suitor,  the  Count  von 
Konigsmark,  see  Burke’s  A necdotes  of 
the  Aristocracy ,  vol.  i.  Her  father, 
Earl  Josceline,  died  at  Turin,  aged 
only  26.  The  heiress  of  all  his  vast 
estates  was  married  at  13  to  the 
young  Earl  of  Ogle,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  died  within  a  few 
months  ;  then  to  Thynne,  of  Long- 
leat ;  and,  after  his  murder,  to 
Charles  Seymour,  the  ‘proud’  Duke 
of  Somerset.  She  died  in  1722, 
aged  55. 

(12)  Passing  through  the  Vandyck 
Room  which  now  contains  no  Van¬ 
dycks,  we  reach 

(13^  The  Carved  Dining-room. — 

The  walls  and  cornices  of  this  room 
(60  ft.  by  24,  and  20  ft.  high)  are 
almost  covered  with  delicate  wood- 
carvings  by  Gibbons  and  Ritson. 
‘There  is  one  room,’  wrote  Walpole 
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to  Montague  (Aug.  1749),  ‘  gloriously- 
flounced  all  round  with  whole-length 
pictures,  with  much  the  finest  carv¬ 
ing  of  Gibbons  that  ever  my  eyes 
beheld.’  There  are  birds  absolutely 
feathered  ;  and  two  antique  vases 
with  bas-reliefs  as  perfect  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  if  they  were  carved  by  a  Gre¬ 
cian  master.  ‘  Selden,  one  of  his 
disciples  and  assistants,’  adds  Wal¬ 
pole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  ‘  (for 
what  one  hand  could  execute  such 
plenty  of  laborious  productions  !), 
lost  his  life  in  saving  this  carving 
when  the  house  was  on  fire.’  Jona¬ 
than  Ritson,  a  native  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  was  employed  by  George 
O’Brien,  Earl  of  Egremont,  and 
afterwards  by  Colonel  Wyndham, 
in  the  completion  of  this  room, 
which  he  has  done  in  a  style  only 
inferior  to  that  of  his  celebrated 
predecessor  (died  1846).  Portraits 
of  Gibbons  and  of  Ritson,  both  by 
Clint,  hang  at  either  end  of  this 
room,  opposite  the  windows.  Among 
the  pictures  here  remark — Charles 
Seymour,  ‘  the  proud  Duke  ’  of 
Somerset ;  and  his  first  wife,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Percy  :  both  by  Kneller. 
Lord  and  Lady  Seymour  of  Trow¬ 
bridge  :  both  by  Jansen.  A  very  fine 
portrait  of  Henry  VIII,  painted 
about  1540,  by  Holbein  (that  of  Anne 
Boleyn  is  a  copy).  In  the  lower 
panels  a  series  of  pictures  by  Turner 
deserve  all  attention.  The  subjects 
are — Chichester  Canal,  sunset  ;  Pet- 
worth  Park,  sunset ;  Brighton  from 
the  sea  ;  and  the  lake  in  Petworth 
Park. 

(14)  Oak  Room. — Portrait  of  Van- 
dyck  :  Dobson.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  : 
Kneller  (probably  the  best  portrait 
of  Newton  existing).  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke  :  Jansen.  John  Marquis 
of  Granby :  Reynolds.  Portraits  of 
Colonel  Wyndham,  of  Mrs.  Wynd¬ 
ham  and  her  sons  :  Grant.  A  noble¬ 
man  at  prayers,  and  two  pilgrims  : 
Van  Eyck.  Sketch  for  ‘The  Preach¬ 
ing  of  Knox’  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
collection  :  Wilkie. 

(15)  The  Picture  Gallery  is  al¬ 


most  entirely  devoted  to  English  art. 
There  are  some  antique  sculptures, 
most  of  which  were  collected  for  the 
Earl  of  Egremont  by  Gavin  Ha¬ 
milton.  Their  interest  however  is 
not  great.  Of  the  modern  sculpture 
notice  especially  Flaxman’s  colossal 
group  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
piercing  Satan  with  his  spear,  and 
a  Shepherd  Boy,  by  the  same  master, 

‘  one  of  his  best  works  ’  ( Waagen  . 
One  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott' s  most 
striking  works  is  also  here,  a  bas- 
relief  illustrating  the  passage  of 
Horace  :  ‘'Non  sine  diis  animosus 
infans, ’  &c.  The  most  important 
pictures  here  are  —  Children  of 
Charles  I  :  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Sleeping 
Venus  and  Cupid,  and  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona  :  both  by  Hoppner.  A 
stormy  sea :  Calcott.  Death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort :  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  Witches 
and  caldron  ;  from  Macbeth :  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Still  water,  with  a  rock  and 
castle  :  Wilson.  ‘  One  of  his  choicest 
pictures.’  The  Cognoscenti,  Patch ; 
and  the  Punch- drinkers,  a  copy 
from  Hogarth.  In  the  last  the  two 
red  coats  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  picture.  A  scene  in  Windsor 
Park  :  Howard.  Musidora  :  Opie. 
Landscape,  with  shepherd  and  shep¬ 
herdess  in  foreground  (much  dark¬ 
ened)  ;  and  another,  with  cows  and 
sheep,  very  beautiful :  Gainsborough. 
View  in  Westmoreland  (Rydal 
Water)  :  Copley  Fielding.  Storm  in 
the  Alps,  with  avalanche  :  Louiher- 
berg.  The  Invention  of  Music  :  Barry. 
Edwin  (Beattie’s  Minstrel)  :  Westall. 
Rape  of  Europa  :  Hilton.  Michael 
leaving  Adam  and  Eve,  having  con¬ 
ducted  them  out  of  Paradise  :  Phil¬ 
lips.  The  Infant  Shakespeare  nursed 
by  Tragedy  and  Comedy  (Lady 
Hamilton)  :  Romney.  Mirth  and 
Melancholy — portraits  of  Lady  Ha¬ 
milton  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith, 
authoress  of  the  ‘  Old  Manor  House  ’  : 
Romney.  Portraits  of  Lord  Rodney, 
Mrs.  Musters,  General  Gardiner, 
Lady  Craven  and  son,  a  lady  with 
three  children,  and  the  children  of 
the  Earl  of  Thanet  with  a  dog  :  all 
by  Reynolds.  Herodias  with  the 
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head  of  John  the  Baptist  :  Fuseli. 
Jacob’s  Dream  ;  and  Contemplation : 
by  the  American  artist  Allston. 
Garrick  and  his  villa  at  Hampton  : 
Zoffany  and  Hodges.  Presentation  of 
Gulliver  to  the  Queen  of  Brobding- 
nag  ;  and  Sancho  and  the  Duchess : 
Leslie.  Portrait  of  Alexander  Pope  : 
Richardson.  Dedication  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Bridget  Plantagenet,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV,  to  the  nunnery  at 
Dartford  (an  extract  from  Sandford’s 
Royal  Genealogies  is  painted  on  the 
book  at  the  foot  of  the  picture  ;  the 
princess  died  at  Dartford  about  1517); 
Richard  III  receiving  the  young 
Princes  in  the  Tower ;  and  the 
Murder  of  the  Princes  :  all  three 
pictures  by  Northcote.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  pictures  in  the  Gallery,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  Turners ,  of  which  there 
are  many.  The  Thames  and  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle ;  the  Thames  at  Wey- 
bridge  ;  the  Thames  near  Windsor 
— an  evening  scene,  with  men  drag¬ 
ging  a  net  on  shore  ;  the  Thames 
from  Eton  College  ;  a  scene  at  Tab- 
ley  in  Cheshire— the  tower  in  the 
lake  ;  an  evening  scene  with  a  pond 
surrounded  by  willows  —  cattle 
drinking,  and  men  stripping  osiers  ; 
a  sea- view,  with  an  Indiaman  and 
a  man-of-war  ;  Echo  and  Narcissus  ; 
and  Jessica — should  all  be  cai’efully 
noticed. 

The  Chapel  is  apparently  part  of 
the  old  house,  and  retains  its  Gothic 
fittings. 

In  the  house  are  preserved  two 
interesting  historic  relics — the  sword 
of  Hotspur,  and  a  piece  of  needle¬ 
work  by  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

The  tourist  should  on  no  account 
leave  Petwortli  without  visiting  the 
Park,  of  which  the  walls  are  about 
14  m.  in  circumference.  This  is 
liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
The  entrance  direct  from  the  town 
cannot  always  be  used  by  the  public, 
but  that  by  the  entrance  in  the 
Tillington  Road  is  always  available. 
The  visitor  to  Petwortli  on  any  day 
when  the  house  cannot  be  seen  had 
better  drive  direct  from  the  station 


to  the  last-named  entrance,  turning 
to  the  left  before  entering  the  town. 

1  We  were  charmed  with  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  park,’  wrote  Wal¬ 
pole,  ‘which  is  Percy  to  the  back¬ 
bone.’  To  a  stranger  fresh  from  the 
high  grounds  of  Surrey  or  the  South 
Downs,  the  wide  open  sweeps  of  the 
Lower  Park  may  at  first  seem  tame, 
but  his  eye  will  soon  take  in  the 
totally  distinct  character  of  the 
scenery  ;  and  what  glory  the  views 
can  sometimes  assume  he  will  have 
already  seen  within  in  Turner’s  pic¬ 
tures.  There  are  two  pieces  of  water 
in  the  park ;  grand  old  oaks  and 
beech-clumps  are  scattered  over  the 
heights  and  hollows  ;  and  the  whole 
is  well  peopled  by  herds  of  deer. 

The  Upper  Park  is  steeper  and 
more  varied  ;  and  at  its  highest 
point  a  noble  view  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  obtained  from 
the  Prospect  Tower,  which 
strangers  should  by  all  means  as¬ 
cend.  A  small  sum  is  paid  to  the 
door-keeper.  The  ground  here 
breaks  off  sharply  in  a  steep, 
heathery  descent  towards  the  N., 
a  foreground  with  which  the  artist 
will  not  quarrel  ;  close  below  lies 
the  ancient  ‘  Stag  Park,’  enclosed 
and  brought  into  cultivation  by 
George  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Egremont  ; 
and  beyond,  the  view  stretches  away 
to  the  steep  crests  of  Fernhurst  and 
Heyshott,  with  the  line  of  Black- 
down  extending  behind  them.  S. 
are  the  South  Downs,  with  Chancton- 
bury  Ring  and  its  tree-clump  con¬ 
spicuous  W.  there  is  a  good  view 
towards  Midhurst  ridge.  On  the  E. 
the  prospect  is  impeded  by  the  ad¬ 
jacent  trees. 

The  Ravens’  Clump,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  the  annual 
breeding-place  of  a  pair  of  those 
birds  (see  Knox’s  Ornith.  Rambles), 
adjoins  the  ivied  tower  farther  E. 
The  view  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
from  the  Prospect  Tower.  The 
country  lying  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
park,  however — the  corner  extend¬ 
ing  toward  Hindhead—  has  an  espe* 
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cially  attractive  look,  and  will  repay 
the  sketcher’s  wanderings.  Til- 
lington  Church,  just  beyond  the 
park,  is  of  some  interest.  It  contains 
several  brasses  and  monuments.  At 
Pitshill  (Captain  Kenyon  Mitford) 
are  preserved  the  silver  watch, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  articles 
given  by  King  Charles  I  to  Sir  T. 
Herbert. 

2  m.  S.  of  Petworth  is  Burton 
Park,  near  which  stands  the  church , 
a  very  small  structure,  but  contain¬ 
ing  some  altar-tombs  of  the  16th 
cent.,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
Gorings,  the  former  lords.  Here  is 
the  remarkable  brass,  at  the  back  of 
an  arched  tomb,  of  Elizabeth  Goring, 
1558,  in  which  the  kneeling  female 
figure  is  dressed  in  a  tabard,  over 
her  ordinary  costume.  On  this  are 
quartered  the  arms  of  Goring, 
Covert,  Pelham,  and  five  other 
families. 

From  Petworth  the  villa  at  Bignor, 
5  m.  S.,  may  be  visited.  (See  Exc. 
(d)  from  Chichester,  Rte.  7).  Cow- 
dray  and  Midhurst  (Stat.)  (Rte.  13) 
are  also  within  easy  distance  (5  m.). 

From  Petworth  the  tourist  may 
proceed  to  Chichester  along  the  old 
turnpike-road  (15  m.) — the  same 
followed  for  some  way  in  visiting 
Bignor  from  Chichester  (see  Rte.  7). 

For  a  description  of  the  Petworth 
or  Sussex  marble,  of  which  quarries 
are  worked  in  most  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parishes,  see  Introduction. 

At  57^  m.  we  reach  Selham  Stat. 
The  village  is  N.  of  the  line  near  the 
river  Rother.  The  small  E.  E.  church 
has  a  Norman  arch  separating  nave 
from  chancel.  N.  of  Selham  is 
Lodsworth.,  containing  an  E.  E. 
church,  of  which  the  tower  is  the 
oldest  remaining  part  (an  ancient 
paten  and  chalice  are  preserved 
here)  and  two  old  manor  houses  — 
Blackdown  built  in  King  Charles  I’s 
reign,  and  the  Old  Manor,  of  more 
ancient  date  ;  from  this  house  a  fire- 
back  with  the  arms  of  the  1st 
Viscount  Montague  was  removed  to 
Midliurst.  S.  of  Selham  is  the  plea¬ 


sant  district  embracing  the  parishes 
of  G-raffham  and  Lavington.  (see 
Rtes.  13  and  13A).  About  3  m. 
further  on  we  reach  Midhurst  (see 
Rtes.  13  and  13A).  Here  the  line 
unites  with  the  S.W.  branch  from 
Petersfield  (Rte.  13A'),  but  the  two 
stations  will  be  found  to  be  rather 
more  than  a  mile  apart. 


ROUTE  11. 

HORSHAM  TO  ARUNDEL  AND  CHI¬ 
CHESTER,  BY  PULBOROUGH  AND 
FORD  JUNCTION. 

{London,  Brighton ,  and  South  Coast  Rail¬ 
way.)  (10}  m.  from  Pulborough 
to  Ford  Junction.)  Direct  Ports¬ 
mouth  line. 

This  rly.  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Arun,  crossing  it  six  or  seven 
times. 

Leaving  Pulborough  (Rte.  10  50 

m.  from  London  Bridge ',  the  line, 
at  1  m.  passes  through  a  ceme¬ 
tery  and  camp,  which  have  been 
investigated  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
and  by  him  styled  Romano-Britisli. 
{Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  xvi.)  Almost  ad¬ 
joining,  at  Hardham,  S.  of  the  line, 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  Hard- 
ham  Priory.  See  ante,  Rte.  10.  The 
rude  E.  E.  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Botolph,  has  many  Roman  bricks  in 
its  walls  ;  it  has  undergone  a  non¬ 
conservative  restoration. 

1  m.  S.  of  Hardham  is  Great- 
ham,  where  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Milles  is  now  a  farm-house,  greatly 
disfigured  by  modern  adaptations, 
but  still  retaining  on  the  S.  front  the 
arms  and  crest  of  the  former  owners. 
The  church  is  small  and  very  plain. 

54I  m.  5  Amberley  (Stat.). 
i  m.  E.  are  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  built  here  by  Bp.  Rede,  temp. 
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Rich.  II.  These  stand  on  a  low  sand 
rock,  overlooking  a  marsh  called  the 
‘Wild  Brook’  ( brook  is  generally 
used  in  Sussex  to  signify  a  marsh  , 
from  which  in  summer  much  turf  is 
cut,  and  a  profusion  of  cranberries 
gathered,  but  which  is  flooded  in 
winter.  The  river  Arun  runs  through 
it,  and  here  are  still  caught  the 
‘  Amberley  trout,’  one  of  Fuller’s 
‘  four  good  things  ’  of  Sussex.  They 
are  salmon-peel.  The  Castle  formed  a 
parallelogram,  having  a  square  tower 
at  each  corner  rising  above  the  walls, 
and  two  round  towers  (^S.)  flanking 
the  gateway,  which  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Lewes.  This  part  is  sufficiently 
picturesque.  The  N.  wall  is  the 
most  perfect.  On  this  side  was  the 
chapel,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
indications.  The  present  dwelling- 
house,  in  the  upper  or  Green  Court, 
was  built  by  Bp.  Sherborne  1508. 
In  one  of  the  apartments,  called  the 
Queen’s  room,  were  long  preserved 
some  curious  paintings  on  panel 
known  as  ‘the  nine  worthies  of  the 
world  ’  of  the  same  character  as 
the  series  of  bishops  in  Chichester 
Cathedral,  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Bernardis,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  him  for  Bp.  Sherborne. 
Three  of  these  pictures  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1864,  and  measures  have  since 
been  taken  for  their  preservation  in 
the  Palace  at  Chichester.  Amberley 
appears  to  have  been  an  episcopal 
residence  from  at  least  the  Conquest ; 
but  the  present  castle  only  dates 
from  1379,  and  its  last  occupant  was 
Bp.  Sherborne  vd.  1536  .  In  county 
histories,  &c.,  it  is  erroneously  said 
to  have  been  dismantled  by  Waller, 
after  the  capture  of  Arundel  in  1643. 
The  castle  was  acquired  by  Lord 
Zouche  in  1872.  The  court  of  the 
castle  is  entered  by  a  very  old  door 
at  the  back  of  the  ch.  It  is  kept  in 
good  order,  and  the  green  turf  and 
ivy-clad  walls  give  a  tranquil  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  ruins. 

The  little  Church  of  Amberley  (re¬ 
stored)  will  be  found  scarcely  less 


interesting  than  the  castle,  close  to' 
which  it  stands.  It  has  Norm,  and 
E.  E.  portions.  The  Norm,  chancel 
arch  resembles  that  of  Eartham,  but 
has  an  enriched  soffete.  The  S.  door 
is  very  rich  E.  E.  Adjoining  the 
pulpit  is  an  hourglass-stand.  In  the 
S.  aisle  is  a  small  Brass  of  John 
Wantele,  1424  ;  a  tabard  with  short 
sleeves,  worn  over  the  armour,  is 
enamelled,  vert,  with  three  lion’s 
heads  langued  argent.  There  are 
zigzag  mouldings  in  the  chancel 
arch,  and  remains  of  frescoes  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  nave.  On  the  N  side 
are  three  Norm,  windows.  The  font 
is  curious.  The  keys  are  kept  at 
the  Post  Office.  (A  very  interesting 
paper  on  Amberley  by  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Clarkson,  will  be  found  in 
Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,  vol.  xvii.) 

The  best  views  of  the  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  village  of  Amberley,  with 
its  long  castle  walls  and  low  church- 
tower,  are  gained  from  the  Arundel 
road  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  downs  form  a  picturesque 
background.  Close  beyond,  the  Arun 
runs  seaward  through  its  gap  in  the 
downs,  passing  under  Bury  Hill. 

[Bignor  (Rte.  7,  Excursion  ( d )  from 
Chichester)  is  3  m.  Wr.  from  the  Stat. 
at  Amberley;  take  the  road  by  Bury 
and  W.  Burton.] 

[S  Parham  (LordZouche\  2  m.  E.  of 
Amberley,  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  picturesque  places  in  Sussex. 
The  house  is  Elizabethan,  with  some 
modern  additions,  and,  like  many 
Sussex  houses  of  the  same  character, 
lies  close  under  the  Downs,  in  a 
fine  old  chase,  full  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenery.  It  was  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  early  in  the 
16th  cent.,  and  passed  in  1597  to 
the  family  of  Bisshopp,  represented 
by  the  present  Baron  Zouche.  The 
great  interest  of  Parham,  however, 
lies  in  the  collections  of  armour,  MSS., 
early  printed  books,  ancient  plate  and 
metal  ivork,  enamels,  &c.,  principally 
made  by  the  late  Lord,  the  author 
of  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant.  The 
library  contains  about  100  writings 
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on  tablets  of  stone  and  wood,  or  on  1 
rolls,  including  one  ancient  Egyptian 
MS.  on  linen,  and  22  on  papyrus  ; 
others  on  vellum,  &c. ;  and  about  200 
MS.  books,  mostly  folios  on  vellum. 
These  are  interesting  from  their 
great  antiquity,  four  or  five  being  of 
the  4th  century,  and  several,  in  the 
Greek,  Coptic,  and  Syriac  languages, 
having  been  written  before  the  year 
1000.  Some  are  richly  illuminated. 
Many  are  bound  in  faded  velvet, 
ornamented  with  bosses  and  plates 
of  silver-gilt.  The  New  Testament 
in  the  Coptic  language  has  been 
printed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  principally 
from  the  MSS.  at  Parham,  which 
have  been  freely  tendered,  to  any 
persons  desirous  of  studying  them. 
The  early  printed  books  are  about 
200  in  number.  Among  these  are 
the  Mazarine,  German,  and  Greek 
first  Bibles;  the  five  folio  editions 
of  Shakspeare  ;  the  Monte  Santo  di 
Dio,  the  earliest  book  containing 
copperplates  :  several  Caxtons,  and 
books  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ; 
the  German  and  Latin  editions  of 
De  Bry’s  Voyages;  and  a  dirty- 
looking  folio  (from  the  Malone  and 
Chalmers  collections),  containing 
Montaigne’s  Essays,  1603,  and  A 
World  of  Wonders,  1607,  with  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  W.  Shakspeare  in  the 
beginning.  Here  are  also  very  early 
editions  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  on 
vellum  ;  &c.  &c. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  ancient 
gold  and  silver  plate,  consisting  of 
reliquaries,  cups,  salvers,  &c. ;  early 
enamels,  carvings  in  ivory,  and  early 
metal- work.  Some  of  these  are  set 
with  jewels,  or  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  or 
their  high  antiquity.  Of  these,  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  are  ecclesiastical  ; 
and  about  170,  things  not  belonging 
to  the  Church.  In  the  same  room 
with  the  collection  of  works  in  metal 
are  several  early  pictures  in  dis¬ 
temper,  by  Giotto,  Giovanni  Bellini, 
and  others,  including  an  early  work 
of  Raffaelle,  when  studying  under 
Perugino  at  Perugia. 


These  collections  are  of  course  not 
generally  shown.  Admission  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  house  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained  when  it  is  unoccu¬ 
pied  by  the  residents,  by  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  person  in  charge  or 
the  presentation  of  the  visitor’s  card. 

The  Hall  has  the  arms  and  quar- 
terings  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  wall, 
over  the  spot  where  the  queen  is 
said  to  have  dined,  in  the  year  1592, 
on  her  way  to  Cowdray.  Round  the 
walls,  and  in  true  ‘armoires’  (ca^es 
for  armour'',  placed  in  the  window  re¬ 
cesses  and  behind  the  screen,  is  a 
most  important  collection  of  armour 
of  all  countries  and  ages,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  however,  is  of  the 
15th  cent.,  and  came  from  the 
desecrated  church  of  St.  Irene  at 
Constantinople,  where  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  late  Lord  Zouclie  when 
Mr.  Curzon.  It  is  the  armour  of  the 
Christian  knights  who  defended 
Constantinople  against  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  II  in  the  year  1453.  A 
MS.  account  of  this  purchase,  and  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
the  hall,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Curzon 
himself,  lies  on  the  great  table,  and 
the  visitor  will  do  well  to  consult  it. 
Remark  especially,  in  the  armoire 
which  stands  in  the  oriel,  some 
pieces  of  armour  engraved  by  Hans 
Burgmair  for  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
— A  shield  which  belonged  to  the 
Courtenay  Earl  of  Devon,  who  caused 
so  much  jealous  feeling  between  the 
sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  A  Ger- 
man  executioner’s  sword,  which  has 
done  severe  duty  in  its  time,  and 
which  may  be  honoured,  if  not  for  its 
deeds,  at  least  for  the  result  of  them, 
since  the  executioner  became  en¬ 
nobled  after  having  officiated  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  times. —  A  thumb¬ 
screw,  and  curious  lock  from  an  old 
house  pulled  down  in  the  High 
Street  at  Chichester.— Two  antique 
helmets  (one  Etruscan"  from  a  tomb 
in  the  Neapolitan  territory  of  Bari, 
and  the  finest  yet  found,  with  the 
exception  of  a  similar  one  preserved 
at  Bignor  Park  :  and  a  small  model 
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of  a  helmet  found  at  Castri  (Delphi', 
and  probably  ‘the  salve  of  some 
ingenious  Greek  who  had  vowed  a 
helmet  to  Apollo.’ — A  cylindrical 
English  helmet  of  the  12th  cent. — 
Venetian  helmets  of  the  15th  cent., 
retaining  their  original  covering 
of  red  velvet.  Here  is  also  some 
rich  Mameluke  horse-furniture.  In 
the  case  behind  the  screen  is  some 
15th  cent  Oriental  armour  from 
St.  Irene,  deserving  attentive  notice, 
especially  a  breast-plate  which  may 
perhaps  have  belonged  to  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  II  ;  and  a  gauntlet  and 
chamfron  of  copper  gilt,  which,  from 
the  Arabic  inscriptions  on  them, 
appear  to  have  been  made  for  Sala- 
din.  Among  the  groups  arranged 
on  the  walls,  remark  particularly 
some  gilt  and  embossed  shields  of 
Italian  workmanship. 

In  the  Small  Drawing-room  are  : 

a  Holy  Family  by  Pontormo ,  brought 
from  Italy  by  Mr.  Curzon ;  two 
Ostades ;  and  four  remarkable  enamels 
on  copper,  representing  the  seasons, 
by  Pierre  Courtois,  of  Limoges.  In  a 
cabinet  in  this  room  are  some  smaller 
Eastern  curiosities. 

In  the  Dining-room,  among  others, 
are  portraits  of  Lady  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Ferrers 
who  was  hanged,  by  Gainsborough  ; 
and  Lady  Wilmot  Horton,  with  the 
autograph  verses  upon  her  by  Lord 
Byron,  beginning,  ‘  She  walks  in 
beauty  like  the  night/ 

The  Large  Drawing-room  is  full 

of  portraits  of  very  high  interest. 
Henry  IV  ( Pourbus ).  A  superb  Van- 
dyck,  of  Mary  Curzon,  governess  of 
Charles  I’s  children,  and  honoured 
by  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  Constable  Bourbon 
(Titian),  a  grand  portrait  which  has 
been  more  than  once  engraved.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Lady  Sidney,  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  all  three  full- 
lengths,  by  Zucchero.  Of  more  un¬ 
certain  character,  but  all  worth 
notice  are — the  Prince  of  Orange, 
father  of  William  III;  Lord  Crewe, 


Bp.  of  Durham  ;  Lord  Maltravers, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  Fitzalan,  Earl 
of  Arundel ;  Earl  of  Worcester  ;  Sir 
Francis  Waisingham,  father  of  Lady 
Sidney  ;  and  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  elder  brother  of  Leices¬ 
ter.  The  three  portraits  in  this 
room  to  be  especially  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  Vandyck,  the  Titian, 
and  the  Zucchero  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  On  either  side  the  fire¬ 
place  hang  two  curious  landscapes 
on  copper,  by  Marco  Ricci ;  a  sketch 
of  St.  John,  by  Raffaelle ;  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Jacobello  Flores ,  the  master 
of  Fra  Angelico  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
wall,  a  large  Holy  Family,  by  Carlo 
Marratti.  Here  are  also  two  very 
fine  busts,  Poppaea  (?)  and  Augustus 
Caesar  ;  the  last  wonderfully  grand. 

In  the  Morning-room  is  a  good 
portrait  of  Lady  De  la  Zouche,  by 
Angelica  Kauffman.  The  Old  Library 
beyond  is  hung  with  Venetian 
stamped  leather,  having  Chinese 
designs. 

In  ascending  to  the  Gallery,  at 
the  top  of  the  house  (always  a  great 
feature  in  a  true  Elizabethan  man¬ 
sion),  remark  the  small  window 
opening  into  the  kitchen,  from 
which  the  mistress  might  occasion¬ 
ally  inspect  the  progress  of  opera¬ 
tions  below. 

The  Gallery  is  158  ft.  long,  and 
contains  a  series  of  historical  family 
pictures,  many  of  Avhich  are  curious. 
Among  them  are,  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  the  age  of  25.  Sir  Henry  Wootton, 
by  Cornelius  Jansen.  Sir  William 
Harvey  of  Ickworth,  ‘  third  husband 
of  Penelope  Darcy,  daughter  of  Earl 
Rivers,  who  promised  her  three 
suitors,  Sir  George  Trenchard,  Sir 
John  Gage,  and  this  Sir  William 
Harvey,  that  she  would  marry  them 
all  in  turn,’  which  she  did.  Charles 
Paget,  brother  to  Lord  Paget,  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Babington  plot,  and 
concealed  for  some  time,  under  the 
name  of  Roper,  on  this  coast  (pos¬ 
sibly  in  Parham',  whence  he  escaped, 
1586.  A  large  water-colour  drawing, 
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about  8  ft.  square,  of  the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents,  by  Baffaelle :  this 
formed  one  of  the  hangings  in  the 
apartments  of  the  painter,  in  his 
palace  in  the  Borgo,  at  Rome.  In 
one  recess  is  a  good  collection  of 
china,  and  in  another  a  very  re¬ 
markable  assemblage  of  ‘  literary 
antiquities,’  MSS.,  inkstands,  and 
writing  implements, — among  them 
the  pencase  of  Henry  YI,  from 
Waddington  Hall,  Yorkshire.  On 
the  opposite  wall  are  some  Egyptian 
antiquities,  and  others,  brought 
from  the  East  by  Mr.  Curzon.  The 
most  interesting  is  anarkof'Egyptian 
sycamore,  from  Thebes,  white  and 
powdery,  and  covered  in  front  with 
hieroglyphics,  among  which  is  the 
cartouche  of  Amunoph  I,  1550  b.c. 
The  ark,  when  discovered,  was  filled 
with  small  images  of  Egyptian  di¬ 
vinities.  No  list  is  published  of  the 
pictures  and  curiosities,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  list  it  is  believed 
that  the  above  enumeration  is  sub¬ 
stantially  correct. 

On  the  floor  is  a  Roman  pig  of 
lead  from  Pulborough  (see  Rte.  10). 

The  views  from  the  gallery  win¬ 
dows,  toward  the  Downs  on  one 
side,  and  to  Petworth  Park  on  the 
other,  should  not  be  left  unnoticed. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery 
is  the  chapel.  Over  the  door  are 
three  half-lengths  (St.  John  and  two 
monks),  the  work  of  Andrea,  brother 
of  Luca  della  Robbia.  There  is  some 
good  wood-carving  in  the  chapel, 
some  early  stained  glass,  and  a 
curious  font  (Elizabethan)  from  a 
ch.  in  Oxford.  A  wooden  one  re¬ 
sembling  it  exists  at  Moulton  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  one  in  marble  at 
St.  James’s  in  London. 

The  church  closely  adjoins  the 
house,  but  contains  nothing  of  great 
interest.  The  font  is  leaden,  and  of 
the  14th  cent. 

The  forest-like  park,  or  rather 
chase,  with  its  thickets  of  birch  and 
whitethorn,  and  its  wide  branched 
elms  and  oaks,  the  latter  especially 


grand  and  picturesque,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Sussex.  On  all  sides  the 
artist  will  find  sylvan  pictures  of 
the  highest  beauty,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  green  hill  caught  here 
and  there  between  the  rich  masses 
of  foliage.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  a 
thick  wood  of  pine  and  spruce  fir, 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  English 
heronries.  Advancing  with  the  ut¬ 
most  caution,  the  visitor  may  per¬ 
haps  invade  the  colony  without 
disturbing  it,  and  hear  the  1  in¬ 
describable  half  croaking,  half  hiss¬ 
ing  sound,’  uttered  by  the  young 
birds  when  in  the  act  of  being  fed. 
The  slightest  noise,  however,  even 
the  snapping  of  a  stick,  will  send  off 
the  parent  birds  at  once.  1  The 
herons  assemble  early  in  February, 
and  then  set  about  repairing  their 
nests  ;  but  the  trees  are  never  en¬ 
tirely  deserted  during  the  winter 
months,  a  few  birds,  probably  some 
of  the  more  backward  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season,  roosting  among  their 
boughs  every  night.’ — A.  E.  Knox. 
They  commence  laying  early  in 
March,  and  from  the  time  the  young 
birds  are  hatched,  until  late  in  the 
summer,  the  parent  herons  forage 
for  them  day  and  night.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  nests  has  gone  on  increasing 
of  late  years,  there  being  now  about 
60.  The  Parham  heronry  has  its 
history.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I  the  ancestral  birds  were 
brought  by  Lord  Leicester’s  steward 
from  Coity  Castle,  in  Wales,  to  Pens- 
hurst.  There  they  continued  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  then 
migrated  to  Michelgrove,  not  far 
from  Arundel,  and  about  8  m.  S.E. 
of  Parham.  About  1845  Michelgrove 
was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  pulled  down  the  house  and 
felled  one  or  two  trees  in  the 
heronry.  The  birds  at  once  com¬ 
menced  their  migration,  and  in 
three  seasons  all  had  found  their 
way  to  the  Parham  woods.  A  clump 
in  the  vicinity  contains  a  raven’s 
nest,  the  only  one  now  known  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  migration  of  these 
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ravens  from  Petworth  is  given  in 
Mr.  Knox’s  interesting  work. 

storrington,  i|  m.  E.  of  Par¬ 
ham,  a  picturesque  place  of  some  im¬ 
portance  (pop.  1293),  has  an  Inn 
(White  Horse),  which  will  serve  for 
the  tourist’s  headquarters  when  ex¬ 
ploring  the  line  of  the  South  Downs 
between  Midhurst  W.  and  the  Devil’s 
Dyke  E.  Fine  views  are  gained  in  a 
walk  across  the  Downs  (iom.)  from 
here  to  Worthing  (Rte.  7k  The 
church  has  a  brass  to  H.  Wilsliam, 
B.D.  1591,  and  a  monument  to  Sir  H. 
B.  Bradford,  of  Waterloo  memory. 
There  is  a  (modern)  Premonstratensian 
Priory  here  ;  the  chapel  is  generally 
open. 

Leaving  Amberley,  the  rly.  pierces 
the  Downs  by  a  long  tunnel,  crosses 
the  winding  Arun  repeatedly,  and 
reaches  at 

58}  m.  Arundel  (Stat.),  the  town 
is  about  \  m.  from  station  ;  convey¬ 
ances  are  always  to  be  had. 

i  ARUNDEL  (Pop.  2644^,  a  sleepy 
town,  with  a  somewhat  continental 
character,  consist-  mainly  of  two 
steep  streets,  mounting  upward  from 
the  Arun  to  the  Castle,  one  of  the 
ancient  fortresses  which  guarded  the 
river  embouchures  all  along  this 
coast ;  but  its  history,  its  striking 
position,  and  its  lines  of  Fitzalans 
and  Howards,  have  invested  it  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
inhabited  portion  of  the  castle  is 
never  shown,  the  reason  for  which 
may  be  found  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  so  many  watering-places.  The 
keep,  far  more  interesting,  is  open  to 
the  public  on  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
from  12  noon  to  4  p.m.,  with  cards 
of  admission  procured  at  the  Norfolk 
Arms  ;  and,  better  still,  the  Great 
Park ,  with  Hiorne's  Tower,  a  belvedere, 
is  always  accessible.  Beside  the 
castle,  the  objects  of  interest  in 
Arundel  are  the  Parish  Church,  the 
modern  Rom.  Cath.  Church ,  and  some 
scanty  remains  of  the  Hospice,  or 
1  Domus  Dei,’  seen  in  crossing  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  town.  The 
castle  park,  and  adjoining  scenery 


of  the  Downs,  are  full  of  beauty. 
An  excursion  crossing  the  country, 
by  Bignor,  to  Petworth  (about  12  m.) 
is  to  be  highly  recommended. 

Arundel  first  occurs  in  the  will  of 
King  Alfred;  and  a  castle  here  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday.  The  name 
(of  course  from  the  river  Arun — 
probably  a  British  word)  has  been 
ingeniously  connected  with  Hiron- 
delle ,  the  traditional  name  of  Bevis 
of  Hampton’s  steed,  which  distin¬ 
guished  giant  was,  it  is  said,  long 
warder  here  at  the  gate  of  the  Earls 
of  Arundel,  who  built  a  tower  for 
him,  and  gave  him  two  hogsheads 
of  beer  a  week,  a  whole  ox,  and 
bread  and  mustard  in  proportion. 
The  earldom  of  Arundel,  with  the 
castle,  was  conferred  after  the  Con¬ 
quest  on  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who 
commanded  at  Hastings  the  central 
body  of  Breton  and  other  auxiliaries. 
The  position  of  the  castle  on  this 
southern  coast  was  an  important 
one  ;  and  the  lands  bestowed  with 
it  upon  Earl  Roger  comprised  three 
lordships,  10  hundreds  with  their 
courts  and  suits  of  service,  18  parks, 
and  77  manors.  His  two  sons,  Hugh 
and  Robert,  successively  held  Arun¬ 
del  until  1102,  when  it  was  forfeited 
for  treason.  It  was  next  granted  in 
dower  to  Queen  Adeliza,  and  passed 
to  her  son,  W.  de  Albini,  in  1155. 
The  last  Earl,  Hugh  de  Albini,  died 
in  1243,  without  issue ;  and  the 
earldom  then  passed  to  John  Fitz- 
alan,  the  son  of  Isabel,  sister  and 
co-heir  of  Earl  Hugh.  The  Fitzalans 
held  it  till  1580,  rather  more  than 
three  centuries,  when  Henry  Fitz- 
alan,  last  earl,  died,  leaving  only 
one  surviving  daughter,  Mary,  who 
by  her  marriage  with  Thomas 
Howard,  4th  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
brought  the  Earldom  of  Arundel  to 
that  famous  house,  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  Henry  Howard , 
son  of  the  5th  Earl  of  the  Howard 
family,  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom 
of  Norfolk,  and  died  (7th  Duke)  in 
1701.  The  present  (15th)  Duke  is 
Premier  Duke  and  Earl,  and  Here- 
!  ditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 
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Arundel  Castle  was  first  besieged 
in  1102  by  Henry  I.,  to  whom  it  was 
surrendered  by  Robert  de  Belesme, 
son  of  Roger  the  first  Norman  Earl. 
In  1139  the  Empress  Maud  was  re¬ 
ceived  here  by  her  step-mother,  Ade- 
liza  of  Louvain,  widow  of  Henry  I. 
The  castle  was  at  once  besieged  by 
Stephen,  and  the  Empress  retired  to 
Bristol.  The  third  and  most  im¬ 
portant  siege  was  that  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  troops  under  Sir  W.  Waller 
in  Dec.  1643.  This  lasted  17  days, 
and  the  castle  was  finally  surren¬ 
dered  on  Jan.  6.  ‘We  have  taken, 
wrote  Waller  to  Essex,  1 17  colours 
of  foot,  and  two  of  horse,  and  1000 
prisoners  one  with  another/  During 
the  siege,  artillery  played  on  the 
castle  from  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  building 
was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruin.  It 
remained  neglected  and  all  but  de¬ 
serted  until  1720,  when  the  8tli 
Duke  of  Norfolk  repaired  some  por¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  occasionally  re¬ 
sided.  The  present  building,  how¬ 
ever,  was  erected  by  the  10th  Duke, 
who  also  altered  and  arranged  the 
interior,  1791.  For  the  most  part, 
the  duke  seems  to  have  been  his 
own  architect.  All  that  can  be  said 
for  the  result  is,  that  the  designs 
are  not  worse  than  other  Gothic  of 
that  period. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  modern  gate¬ 
way,  at  the  top  of  the  steep  main 
street.  On  entering,  a  pretty  view 
opens  over  the  garden  slopes.  The 
interior  is  quite  inaccessible  to  or¬ 
dinary  tourists. 

In  the  Great  Hall  there  used  to 
be  some  modern  painted  windows, 
representing  the  granting  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  figures  of  the  Barons 
connected  with  it,  but  they  have 
been  temporarily  removed.  The 
Library  is  lined  throughout  with 
mahogany,  and  is  fitted  with  book¬ 
cases  of  the  same  wood — heavy  in 
spite  of  its  splendour. 

The  most  remarkable  pictures 
which  the  Castle  contains  are  the 
following  : —  1 


Small  North-East  Drawing- 
Room.  — Holbein  :  portrait  in  pica,  of 
Christina,  a  Danish  princess  of  Lo- 
raine,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Milan, 
painted  for  Henry  VIII,  with  a  view 
to  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
lady’s  charms,  but  she  refused  his 
offer  of  marriage.  (A  very  fine  and 
genuine  picture.)  Vandyck :  half- 
length  portrait  of  Charles  I.  (Not  a 
very  remarkable  picture  ;  face  full 
of  pathos.)  Unknown:  portraits  of 
Richard  III,  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  Queen  Mary.  (As  works  of  Art 
rather  indifferent.) 

Grand  Drawing-Room. — Holbein  : 

full-length  portraits  of  Thomas 
Howard,  3rd  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
of  Mary  Fitzalan,  his  wife,  the  last 
of  the  house  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel. 
(Good  pictures,  but  only  the  portrait 
of  the  Duke  seems  to  be  an  original 
of  Holbein.)  Holbein :  full-length 
portrait  of  Thomas  Howard,  4th 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  very  good.  (A 
fine  picture,  but  rather  too  weak  in 
the  drawing  to  be  a  picture  of 
Holbein  of  his  last  period.)  Vandyck: 
portraits  full-length  of  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 
and  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  his  wife. 
(A  fine  specimen  of  the  Master.) 
James  Howard,  Lord  Mowbray  Mal- 
travers.  Van  Somer :  full  -  length 
portraits  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  the  celebrated  collector, 
and  of  Aletliea  Talbot,  his  wife. 
(These  pictures  may  be  genuine,  but 
are  second-rate.) 

Morning  Room  before  Library. — 

Va)idyck  :  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  his  Countess 
Alathea  Talbot,  over  a  globe.  (An 
uncommonly  fine  specimen  of  the 
Master. )  Guillem  Street :  full-length 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the 
poet,  under  an  arch,  and  leaning  on 
a  broken  column,  with  arms  of 
Thomas  de  Brotherton  and  of  France 
on  each  side.  (This  picture  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dallaway  (i.  219,  note),  as 
once  in  the  possession  of  Robert 
Walpole,  is  in  every  respect  very  in¬ 
teresting.  It  seems  that  the  very 
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little-known  painter, William  Street, 
must  have  been  an  imitator,  if  not 
a  pupil,  of  Holbein.)  C.  Ketel : 
Henry  Fitzalan,  22nd  Earl  of 
Arundel.  Unknown  :  half-sized  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet  Surrey. 

Long1  Gallery. — Vandyck :  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  his 
son,  Lord  Maltravers.  (A  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Master.)  Newelt :  por¬ 
traits  of  Frederick  Elector  Palatine, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
Lely :  6th  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Duchess.  Unknown  :  Thomas  How¬ 
ard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Treasurer 
of  England.  (An  old  repetition  after 
Holbein.) 

State  Dining1  -  Room.  Vandyck  : 
Henry  Howard,  Lord  Mowbray.  (A 
fine  specimen  of  the  Master.) 
D' Artois  and  Gemiers :  two  very  large 
landscapes,  with  groups  of  figures, 
i  Good  and  genuine  specimens  of  the 
two  Masters.) 

Persons  who  would  visit  the  Keep, 
the  only  part  of  the  Castle  which  is 
shown,  must  repair  to  the  principal 
entrance  lodge  at  the  top  of  the 
town,  where  the  porter  will  receive 
their  cards  of  admission  ;  these  are 
issued,  free,  at  the  Norfolk  Arms,  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays  only,  between 
12  and  4. 

This  lodge  is  modern,  and  the 
arched  gateway  of  the  inner  quad¬ 
rangle  was  commenced  in  1809. 
Within  this,  rt.,  is  the  modern 
castle,  and  1.  the  modern  Gothic 
Chapel ,  and  a  flight  of  stone  steps  and 
narrow  passages  lead  to  the  vener¬ 
able  Keep. 

The  Clock  Tower,  through  which 
the  ascent  to  the  Keep  commences, 
may  perhaps  have  some  Norm,  por¬ 
tions  in  the  lower  part ;  but  the 
upper  is  much  later.  It  was  the 
ancient  entrance  to  the  inner  court, 
and  abutted  on  the  fosse  without. 
Passing  through  this  tower,  those  of 
the  outer  entrance  become  visible 
below.  They  were  the  work  of 
Richard  Fitzalan  (d.  1302).  They 
are  not  accessible  to  visitors.  Each 


tower  has  four  stages,  and  souterrains 
15  ft.  below  the  fosse,  the  walls  of 
which  are  marked  with  rude  draw¬ 
ings  and  inscriptions  ;  among  them 
are  the  words  ‘  I  pray  to  God  if  hit 
him  please  delyvere  us  all  out  of 
distress.’  The  Keep  is  reached  by 
a  long  flight  of  steps.  The  entrance, 
a  square  tower,  with  portcullis, 
grooves,  and  machicoules,  is  also 
attributed  to  Richard  Fitzalan. 

The  Keep  itself,  although  it  ex¬ 
hibits  some  herring-bone  masonry, 
has  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
rank  as  a  Saxon  building,  yet  a 
date  before  the  Conquest  is  con¬ 
stantly  assigned  to  it.  It  is  circular, 
and  to  all  appearance  late  Norm. 
(Comp,  the  Keep  of  Windsor.)  On 
the  S.E.  side  is  a  circular  doorway, 
at  present  inaccessible,  with  Norm, 
moulding.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Keep  is  faced  with  Caen  stone,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse.  It 
was  subjected  to  a  careful  repara¬ 
tion  in  1875,  when  much  ivy  was  of 
necessity  removed.  The  walls  vary 
in  thickness  from  8  to  10  ft.  The 
corbels  and  fireplaces  in  the  wall 
within  mark  the  position  of  the 
ancient  chambers,  which  were 
lighted  from  the  inner  side.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Keep  a  shaft  descends 
to  a  subterranean  vault,  probably 
the  store-room  of  the  garrison.  1  The 
roof  is  pointed,  formed  of  chalk, 
and  strengthened  by  ribs  of  stone  ; 
the  doorcase  is  distinguished  by  the 
flat  label  head,  which  is  observable 
in  the  windows  of  the  gatehouse, 
and  the  whole  is  evidently  contempo¬ 
rary  with  that  structure.’ — Tierney. 
The  ramparts  are  gained  by  a  wind¬ 
ing  staircase.  Immediately  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Keep  is  the  window 
of  St.  Martin’s  Oratory  (Norm.), 
commanding  a  wide  view  S.E.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  funnel-shaped  machicoule 
in  the  floor,  for  pouring  heated  mis¬ 
siles  on  the  heads  of  assailants. 
From  the  round  of  the  ramparts  a 
good  notion  may  be  obtained  of  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  castle — 
and  of  the  Keep  itself,  the  kernel  of 
the  ancient  fortress.  The  mound  is 
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chiefly  artificial ;  and  the  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  is  96  ft. 
E.,  103  ft.  W.  The  keep  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  castle  enclosures,  a 
somewhat  unusual  position.  The 
entire  space  within  the  walls  is 
about  5j  acres.  The  general  form 
of  the  castle,  like  that  of  Windsor, 
is  oblong.  The  elevation  on  which 
it  stands  is  one  of  the  extreme  spurs 
of  the  South  Downs,  hanging  over  the 
Arun  ;  and  the  tide  anciently  flowed 
nearly  up  to  its  walls.  A  sharp  fall 
in  the  hill-side  fortified  it  naturally 
N.E.  and  S.E. ;  a  strong  wall  pro¬ 
tected  the  S.  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
was  a  deep  fosse,  with  a  double  line 
of  wall.  The  same  position  may 
have  successively  seen  British  and 
Saxon  fortifications  ;  but  the  great 
strength  and  size  of  the  present 
castle,  and  the  care  with  which  it 
was  defended,  are  due  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  site  in  later  times  ; 
when  it  guarded  one  of  the  great 
Sussex  ‘  high  roads  ’  to  and  from 
Normandy,  and  when  the  line  of 
the  coast  was  exposed  to  constant  ra¬ 
vages  from  French  ships  and  pirates. 

The  views  from  the  Keep  stretch 
away  on  all  sides,  and  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  climbing  to  it,  sea¬ 
ward  across  the  plain  through  which 
the  Arun  winds,  and  along  the 
wooded  sweeps  of  the  upper  park. 
W.  the  landscape  extends  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Chichester  Cathedral, 
the  spire  rising  as  a  landmark  in 
the  centre.  Highdown  Hill  is  con¬ 
spicuous  S.E.,  and  further  N.  Burp- 
ham  with  its  chalk-pit.  The  plea¬ 
sure-ground  lying  within  the  walls, 
under  the  Keep,  was  formerly  a 
garden.  It  is  now  disposed  in  Ver¬ 
sailles  fashion  with  berceaux  and 
cabinets  de  verdure.  The  barbican 
tower  at  the  corner  is  called  Bevis’s 
Tower.  It  is  perhaps  late  Norm., 
and  has  been  restored  as  a  sort  of 
garden-house.  There  was  a  covered 
way  communicating  between  it  and 
the  Keep.  This  was  the  loftiest 
of  many  square  towers,  open  within 
like  those  of  Dover,  which  strength¬ 
ened  the  whole  line  of  the  outer  walls.  , 


The  Keep  used  to  be  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  owls ,  chiefly  the  Bubo 
Virginianus ,  a  North  American  im¬ 
ported  species.  1  The  fact  that 
these  birds  have  here  not  only  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  incubation,  but 
even  reared  their  young  occasionally, 
the  only  instance,  I  believe,  on 
record  of  any  bird  of  prey  breeding 
when  deprived  of  its  liberty,  would 
alone  prove  their  perfect  reconcilia¬ 
tion  to  the  very  qualified  captivity 
to  which  they  are  subjected.’ — A.  B. 
Knox.  Their  privacy  was  destroyed 
by  excursion  trains  ;  they  did  not 
long  survive  these  turbulent  inva¬ 
sions,  and  the  visitor  has  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  now  with  the  stuffed  skins  of 
‘  Lord  Thurlow  ’  and  his  mates. 

The  principal  apartments  of  the 
ancient  castle  were  of  course  situated 
below  the  Keep,  in  the  inner  court. 
Some  portions  of  these  were  built 
by  Richard  Fitzalan,  present  at 
Cressy,  who  applied  to  this  purpose 
the  ransom  of  his  prisoners.  The 
Great  Hall  was  built  at  the  same 
time.  Hollar  engraved  a  view  of 
it  before  the  siege,  before  it  was 
entirely  destroyed.  Some  portions 
of  the  ancient  building  exist  in 
the  S.  front  and  in  the  E.  tower  of 
the  present  castle.  The  vault  under 
the  last  is  probably  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  served  as  the  castle 
dungeon.  An  apartment  in  the 
Keep  is  called  the  ‘  Empress’s  Room.’ 
At  the  present  time  (1892)  extensive 
restorations  and  alterations  are  being 
carried  out  at  the  castle.  It  is 
desired  to  make  the  exterior  of  the 
building  of  a  more  uniform  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  E.  E.  style. 

The  ^Parish  Church  of  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas  is  very  interesting,  and  will 
repay  a  visit.  A  priory  attached  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Martin 
ofSeez,  in  Normandy,  was  established 
in  Arundel  by  the  first  Norman  Earl, 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  founder  also  of 
the  parent  abbey.  In  1380  Richard 
Fitzalan,  the  fierce  opponent  of 
Richard  II,  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1397,  established  the  College 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity  1  for  a  master 
and  12  canons.’  The  earlier  priory  i 
of  Seez  became  merged  in  this  :  and  I 
nearly  in  the  same  year  with  its  ! 
foundation  Earl  Richard  commenced 
the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church, 
with  which  the  chapel  of  this  new 
college  was  to  be  connected.  The 
present  church  therefore  dates  from 
about  1380.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape. 
The  nave  and  transepts  form  the 
parish  church,  the  chancel  and 
chapels  being  cut  off  from  it  {posC  : 
and  the  space  under  the  tower  being 
used  as  the  sanctuary  and  choir, 
which  has  been  handsomely  de¬ 
corated.  In  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave 
are  fragments  of  wall  paintings,  pro¬ 
bably  coeval  with  the  church  ;  one  of 
which  represents  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,  the  other  the  Seven  Works  of 
Mercy.  The  quatrefoil  clerestory 
windows  are  unusual,  and  should  be 
remarked.  Against  the  S.W.  pier 
is  the  ancient  canopied  stone  pulpit. 
The  church  was  well  restored,  1875, 
by  public  subscription. 

The  chancel  of  the  church  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  de¬ 
cided  so  to  be  in  1880  after  a  great 
lawsuit,  fhe  delight  of  antiquarians. 
It  is  now  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  building,  externally  and 
internally,  and  access  can  only  be 
gained  by  special  permission.  In¬ 
quire  at  the  Norfolk  Arms,  or  of  the 
verger  at  the  R.  C.  church.  It  is 
large  and  lofty,  and  has  evidently 
been  of  great  magnificence.  There 
2  re  five  Arundel  tombs  in  it.  The 
earliest  is  that  in  the  centre,  upon 
which  are  effigies  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Arundel  d.  1415),  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  college,  and  of  his  Countess, 
Beatrix,  natural  daughter  of  King 
John  of  Portugal.  The  horse  at  the 
earl’s  feet  is  the  Fitzalan  cogniz¬ 
ance.  The  countess’s  robe  is  guarded 
by  two  lapdogs.  In  niches  round 
the  tomb  are  20  figures  of  priests, 
each  holding  an  open  book ;  and 
the  rim  is  encircled  by  40  shields, 
once  charged  with  all  the  quarter- 
ings  of  Fitzalan  and  Portugal.  This 
Fitzalan,  who  had  been  deprived  of 


his  inheritance  by  Richard  II,  was 
restored  by  ‘Harry  of  Bolingbroke.’ 
Under  the  most  easterly  of  the  three 
arches  which  divide  this  from  the 
Lady  Chapel,  is  the  tomb  of  John 
Fitzalan,  17th  earl  (d.  1435).  His 
figure  is  in  plate  armour,  with  a 
close  surcoat  and  a  collar  of  SS. 
An  emaciated  body  stretched  on  a 
shroud  lies  below  He  was  taken 
prisoner  after  receiving  a  morfal 
wound,  during  an  attack  on  the 
Castle  of  Gerberoi,  near  Beauvais, 
died  13  months  after,  and  was  buried 
at  Beauvais.  His  body  was  after¬ 
wards,  it  appears,  redeemed  by  his 
squire,  Ralph  Eyton,  a  Shropshire 
gentleman,  and  placed  with  his 
ancestors  ;  the  mention  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  Eyton’s  will  led  to  a 
search,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev  Mr.  Tierney,  when  the  corpse 
was  found,  and  satisfactorily  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  absence  of  the  right  leg, 
which  the  earl  had  lost  at  Gerberoi. 
{Suss.  Arch.  Coll.  xii.).  S.  of  the 
altar  is  the  very  fine  chantry  tomb 
of  William,  19th  Earl  (d.  1488),  and 
of  his  countess,  but  the  effigies 
belonging  to  it  lie  on  the  tomb  oppo¬ 
site — that  of  Thomas  and  William 
Fitzalan.  The  dress  of  the  Countess 
Joan  is  especially  worth  notice. 
The  wonderful  structure  on  her 
head  is  rare  in  marble,  and  does 
not  occur  very  frequently  in  brasses. 
Remark  here  the  twisted  pilasters 
indicating  the  approach  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  more  completely  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  Delawarr  tombs  at 
Broadwater  and  Boxgrove.  This 
4  puissante,  noble,*  and  virtuous 
earle  ’  was  the  patron  of  Caxton  the 
printer.  On  the  N.  side  opposite,  is 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  (d.  1524)  and 
William  (d.  1544),  successively  earls 
of  Arundel,  son  and  grandson  of  the 
19th  earl,  William.  It  has  a  rich 
but  much  injured  canopy.  Above 
Earl  William’s  Chantry  (S.  side)  is 
a  tablet  in  memory  of  Henry  Earl  of 
Arundel,  last  of  the  Fitzalans,  who 
‘  pie  et  suaviter  in  Domino  obdor 
mivit,’  1580. 

Many  of  the  Howard  family  are 
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interred  here.  Among  them  are 
Earl  Philip,  whose  Life,  recording 
the  history  of  his  persecutions  under 
Elizabeth,  was  edited  by  the  13th 
duke,  and  Thomas,  second  Howard 
Earl  of  Arundel  (d.  1646),  the  friend 
of  Evelyn,  and  the  collector  of  the 
Arundelian  marbles.  His  body  was 
brought  hither  from  Padua,  where 
he  died. 

These  fine  monuments  deserve 
very  careful  attention,  as  illustrating 
the  changes  in  art  during  a  period 
of  a  century  and  a  half.  Their  shat¬ 
tered  condition  is  due  partly  to  the 
soldiers  of  Waller’s  army,  who  were 
quartered  in  this  chapel  during  the 
siege  of  the  castle,  and  partly  to  the 
removal  of  the  carved  roof  in  1782, 
when  the  heavy  timbers  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  below  at  random. 

On  the  floor  is  a  brass  to  the 
Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney,  the  historian  of 
Arundel,  and  R.  C.  priest  there  for 
many  years.  The  latest  interment 
in  this  chapel  was  that  of  Cardinal 
Howard,  in  1892. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  divided  from 
that  of  the  College  by  three  pointed 
arches.  In  the  middle  is  the  plain 
altar-tomb,  in  Sussex  marble,  of 
John  Fitzalan,  16th  earl  (d.  1421). 
Its  brasses  have  been  removed.  Ad¬ 
joining  is  a  good  modern  monument 
in  black  marble  for  Lord  Henry 
Molyneux  Howard,  brother  of  the 
late  duke.  It  was  executed  in  Rome. 
In  this  chapel  the  original  stone 
altar,  with  its  consecration  crosses, 
remains.  The  window  above  has 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
among  which  is  a  figure  absurdly 
said  to  be  that  of  ; Jockey  of  Nor¬ 
folk.’  The  Brasses  still  remaining, 
and  worth  notice,  are,  Sir  Adam 
Ertham,  first  Master  of  the  College, 
1382  ;  and  a  Knight  and  Lady,  1382. 
The  exterior  windows  and  parapet 
on  this  side  have  been  restored. 
Similar  care,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  extended  to  the  interior  of  both 
chapels  ;  they  greatly  need  it. 

Adjoining  the  churchyard  are  some 
remains  of  the  college  buildings, 
originally  a  quadrangle,  one  side 

[Sussex.] 


of  which  was  formed  by  the  chapel. 
The  principal  gateway,  at  the  S.E. 
angle,  remains.  The  college  occupied 
the  same  site  as  the  more  ancient 
priory.  It  had  the  right  of  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  the  register  of  Bishop 
Rede  of  Chichester  contains  the 
record  of  a  very  severe  penance 
passed  on  the  constable  of  the  castle, 
for  having  forcibly  removed  a  pri¬ 
soner  who  had  escaped  from  his 
dungeon  and  seized  the  great  sanc¬ 
tuary-ring  attached  to  the  college 
door. 

Not  far  from  the  parish  ch.  is  a 
building  whichfrom  its  large  size  and 
commanding  position  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  is  a  very  prominent 
object,  seen  from  a  long  distance 
around ;  viz.  the  R.  Catli.  Church  of 
St.  Philip  Neri,  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  1869-76,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  100,000?.  ( Hanson ,  architect). 
It  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  large 
proportions  in  the  best  Dec.  Gothic. 
Over  the  W.  door  are  statues  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  under  a  fine  rose-window,  are 
statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The 
detached  tower  is  to  be  275  ft.  high. 
In  the  nave  of  six  bays  the  stone 
roof,  74  ft.  high,  is  supported  only 
by  the  piers.  At  the  W.  end  is 
a  carved  gallery  for  organ  by  Hill. 
The  E.  end  is  an  apse  of  nine  elegant 
pointed  arches. 

The  fragments  of  the  Maison  Dieu, 
at  the  foot  of  the  town,  need  not  long 
delay  the  tourist.  It  was  founded  by 
Earl  Richard,  builder  of  the  church 
and  college,  about  1380.  It  provided 
for  20  poor  men.  The  building,  a 
quadrangle,  with  chapel  and  refec¬ 
tory,  was  destroyed  by  Waller’s 
troops,  who  were  quartered  in  it. 
The  adjoining  bridge  was  built  from 
part  of  the  ruins  in  1742.  The  whole 
seems  to  have  been  of  chalk. 

The  Ducal  Dairy,  with  ecclesi¬ 
astical  looking  farm-buildings  at¬ 
tached,  is  about  \  m.  from  the  town, 
and  was  built  in  1847.  It  is  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  tourists,  and  is 
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open  for  their  inspection  on  Mon¬ 
days  and  Fridays  (tickets  at  the 
Norfolk  Arms),  from  12  to  4.  The 
stranger  will  do  well  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  Park  (open  to  the  public 
except  on  one  day  in  the  year).  For 
a  good  drive  or  walk  round  the  park, 
embracing  the  best  views,  enter  from 
the  road  continuing  past  the  R,  C. 
Church,  and  keep  round  the  park, 
leaving  it  by  the  road  into  the  Arun 
valley,  and  regaining  the  town  by 
the  road  which  joins  that  leading 
up  to  the  stat.  The  piece  of  water 
is  called  Swanbourne  Lake.  The 
tower  in  the  park  is  called  Hiorne’s 
Tower,  named  from  a  famous  archi¬ 
tect  who  designed  and  erected  it. 
It  is  triangular,  with  turret  at  each 
angle,  and  50  ft.  in  height.  A 
splendid  view  is  obtained.  From 
the  higher  end  of  the  lake  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  castle.  The  best  point 
here,  however,  and  nearly  that  from 
which  Turner’s  beautiful  drawing 
was  made  ( Rivers  of  England  ;  now  in 
the  National  Collection),  is  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill  N.  of  the  ‘  Copy- 
hold,’  nearly  the  highest  part  of  the 
park.  The  Castle  rises  in  the  middle 
distance,  r  ak  and  beech  woods  sweep 
down  over  the  heights  to  the  lake 
below,  and  far  off  the  sea  fringes 
the  wide  landscape,  rich  with  home¬ 
steads  and  cattle-dotted  meadows. 
The  park  contains  about  1100  acres, 
and  has  ‘good  store  of  harts.’  The 
country  beyond  opens  to  the  high 
ground  over  Bignor  and  Sutton  (Rte. 
7,  Excursion  ( d )  from  Chichester — 
Bignor),  whence  the  grand  views 
over  the  Weald,  N.,  are  perhaps  un¬ 
rivalled  in  the  south  of  England. 
At  North  Stoke ,  on  the  Arun  (near 
the  Amberley  stat.),  visible  from 
this  part  of  the  park,  an  ancient 
British  canoe,  made  from  a  hollowed 
oaken  trunk,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  discovered  in  1834, 
6  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  and 
150  yds.  from  the  river.  A  second 
canoe  was  found  in  1857,  at  Warn- 
ingcamp,  1  m.  from  South  Stoke,  in 
widening  a  ditch,  locally  called  a 
‘rife,’  leading  to  the  Arun.  Like 


the  other,  it  is  the  hollowed  trunk 
of  an  oak,  with  insertions  at  the 
edge,  forming  seats  for  three  men. 

The  beds  of  the  upper,  or  white 
chalk,  with  flints,  form  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  Arun  vale,  above 
Arundel.  In  many  places  they 
abound  in  fossils,  especially  about 
Burpham  ( 2 \  m.  N.E.  of  Arundel), 
and  in  the  quarries  at  the  foot  of 
Bury  Hill,  near  Houghton  Bridge. 
At  Cross  Bush,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Castle,  is  a  new  Convent ,  for  sisters 
of  the  order  of  the  Poor  Clares. 

Returning  to  the  stat.  the  large 
Brewery  which  is  passed  will  serve 
to  remind  the  visitor  of  the  fame  of 
the  Arundel  ale. 

Arundel  formerly  sent  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  but  was  dis¬ 
franchised  in  1868.  Pleasant  walks 
and  drives  may  be  taken  in  the 
Arundel  or  Binsteacl  woods,  S.W. 
of  the  town.  A  round  may  be  made 
from  Arundel  to  Binstead,  thence 
to  Tortington,  and  thence  back  by 
the  main  road  to  Arundel.  Of 
Tortington  Priory  nothing  remains 
but  a  few  fragments  of  the  wall  at 
the  Priory  farm. 

The  river  Arun  is  crossed  to  reach 

6o|  m.  Ford  Junction  (Rte.  7). 

Here  the  lines  from  Brighton  and 
Littlehampton  (Rte.  7)  unite  with 
this  line,  which  continues  to  Chi¬ 
chester  and  Portsmouth  (Rte.  7).  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  line  is  the  Ch.  of 
Tortington,  on  the  S.  that  of  Ford. 
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LONDON  TO  SHOREHAM  AND 
BRIGHTON,  BY  EPSOM,  DORK¬ 
ING,  HORSHAM,  HENFIELD, 
AND  STEYNING. 

( London ,  Brighton ,  and  South  Coast  Bail¬ 
way.  —  Horsham  and  Dorking  Line.) 

The  rly.  by  Epsom  and  Dorking 
to  Horsham  is  described  in  Hand¬ 
book  for  Surrey. 
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these  arms  —  three  lions  gules, 
crowned  or. 

Others  of  scarcely  less  interest  are 
— Sir  Robt.  Cotton  ( Van  Somer ) ;  this 
portrait  was  engraved  by  Yertue  for 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Wm. 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chancel¬ 
lor  to  James  I  (Van  Somer).  Loyens, 
Chancellor  of  Brabant  ( Philip  de 
Champagne).  Cornelius  Van  Tromp 
(Frank  Hals).  A  full-length  of  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria  ( Vandyck ).  Charles  II 
(Sir  Peter  Lely b 

The  collection  contains  other  pic¬ 
tures  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  the  por¬ 
traits  are  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important.  The  greater  part  of 
these,  including  the  six  first  Hol¬ 
beins,  were  collected  by  Sir  Wm. 
Burrell,  and  are  all  noticed  in 
Grainger.  The  first  two  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  Barrett’s  sale,  the  last 
three  at  that  of  the  Countess  Dow¬ 
ager  of  Stafford. 

The  lawn  is  pleasant ;  and  the 
whole  sceneiy  about  Knepp  deserves 
exploration.  The  largest  sheet  of 
water  S.  of  the  Thames  is  to  be  seen 
here. 

The  Church  of  Shipley,  in  which 
parish  Knepp  lies,  is  Norm.,  and  has 
a  central  tower.  It  was  granted  to 
the  Knights  Templars  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  12th  century.  The  oak 
ceiling  is  flat,  and  has  been  painted. 
In  the  chancel  is  the  altar-tomb  with 
effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Caryl,  d.  1616, 
which  has  been  restored  by  Carevo. 
The  church  chest  contains  a  Byzan¬ 
tine  (?)  reliquary  of  wood,  enamelled 
and  gilt ;  the  subjects  being  the 
Crucifixion,  with  angels.  The  Ch. 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Knights  Templars  in  the  12th  cent. 

2  m.  E.  of  West  Grinstead  Stat.  is 
Cowfold.  The  Church  is  Perp.  with 
an  earlier  chancel,  and  in  it  is  the 
magnificent  Brass  of  Thomas  Nelond, 
Prior  of  Lewes,  d.  1433.  The  Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child  are  figured  above  his 
head  ;  and  on  either  side,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  the  patron  of  his  priory,  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  in¬ 
scription  seems  to  have  been  partly 


borrowed  from  that  on  Gundrada’s 
tomb  at  Lewes.  In  this  parish, 
about  i|-  m.  S.  of  the  church  is  the 
Carthusian  Monastery,  the  largest 
monastic  establishment  in  England. 
The  inmates  are  Carthusian  monks 
from  the  continent,  who  took  refuge 
here  in  1877,  and  began  to  build  a 
monastery,  which  was  completed  in 
1886.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  view  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  includes  the  church,  with 
a  screen  between  the  monastic  choir 
and  the  rest  of  the  edifice  ;  a  tower 
and  spire  180  ft.  high;  the  quad¬ 
rangle  and  garth  surrounded  by  the 
cells ;  the  chapter-house ,  the  library 
and  the  guest-house. 

ioj  m.  Partridge  Green  (Stat.). 

At  Shemianbury  (2  m.  E.) 

stands  the  gateway  (worth  notice) 
of  Ewhurst ,  an  old  mansion  of  the 
Peverels.  It  is  early  Edwardian. 
Shermanbury  Place  (R.  Hoper,  Esq.) 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Elizabethan 
house  of  the  Comber  family.  The 
church ,  a  small  E.  E.  building,  with 
some  good  modern  painted  windows, 
stands  very  near  the  house.  1  \  m. 
on  the  road  to  the  left  from  the 
Grange  brings  us  to  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  St.  Hugh.  (See  above.) 

12  m.  Henfield  (Stat.). 

This  is  a  picturesque  village  on 
an  eminence,  f  m.  from  stat.,  about 
and  in  which  the  tourist  will  find 
some  good  specimens  of  the  old 
Sussex  cottages,  generally  built  of 
dark-red  bricks,  with  massive  chim¬ 
ney-shafts.  The  Church  is  Perp.,  and 
contains  two  Brasses  deserving  of 
notice  :  Thos.  Byssliopp,  Esq.,  1559  ; 
and  Mrs  Ann  Kenwellmersh,  1633, 
and  her  grandson  Meneleb  Rains- 
ford,  1627.  The  latter  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  costume  of  the  lady, 
who  bears  a  feather  fan  in  her  hand, 
but  still  more  for  the  strange  epi¬ 
taph  on  the  grandchild  (aged  9), 
which  runs  thus  : — 

4  Great  Jove  hath  lost  his  Ganymede,  I  know. 
Which  made  him  seek  an  other  here  below. 
And  finding  none,  not  one  like  vnto  this. 
Hath  ta'ne  him  hence  into  eternall  bliss. 
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Cease  then  for  thy  deer  Meneleb  to  weep, 
Gods  darling  was  too  good  for  thee  to  keep, 
Bvt  rather  ioye  in  this  great  favour  given, 

A  child  is  made  A  Saint  in  heaven.’ 

The  manor  of  Albourne ,  2  m.  E., 
was  long  the  property  of  the  family 
of  Juxon.  Albourne  Place  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Abp.  who  attended  King  Charles 
on  the  scalfold.  He  was  himself 
born  at  Chichester.  There  are  traces 
of  a  Roman  road,  running  to  the  S. 
in  this  parish.  The  Church  is  prettily 
situated.  It  is  mostlv  modern,  but 
has  fragments  of  two  Norman  door¬ 
ways. 

2  m.  S.  E.  from  hence  is  New- 
tiniber,  where  the  ch.  has  some 
fragments  of  early  painted  glass. 
Adjoining  is  Newtimber  Place  (Mrs. 
Gordon),  a  moated  Elizabethan 
house.  For  Danny  and  Wolstanbury 
Beacon,  see  Rte  3. 

16  m.  Steyning  (Stat.). 

S  Steyning  (Pop.  1672)  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  a  borough 
until  the  Reform  Act. 

The  Church  of  Steyning,  now  the 
main  feature  of  interest  in  the  place, 
was  originally  founded  by  St.  Cuth- 
man,  who,  born  in  one  of  the  western 
counties,  was  during  his  youth  in  the 
habit  of  miraculously  guarding  his 
father’s  sheep  by  making  a  circle 
round  them,  which  no  enemy  could 
break  through.  On  his  father’s  death 
he  travelled  E.  with  his  mother,  who 
was  infirm,  carrying  her  on  a  sort 
of  barrow.  The  cord  broke,  and 
Cuthman  replaced  it  by  some  elder- 
twigs  ;  a  party  of  haymakers  close 
by  ridiculed  him,  and  ever  after 
a  shower  fell  on  that  meadow  when 
the  hay  was  down.  The  twigs  at 
last  gave  way  against  Steyning ;  and 
here,  after  building  a  hut  for  his 
mother  and  himself,  he  constructed 
a  timbered  church,  in  which  he  was 
buried.  The  country  was  covered 
with  brushwood  and  thinly  inha¬ 
bited  ;  but  many  pilgrims  came  to 
Cuthman’s  grave,  and  the  town 


gradually  sprang  up  round  the 
church.  (See  Life  of  St.  Cuthman, 
Acta  SS.,  Feb.  4,  quoted  in  Suss. 
Arch.  Coll.) 

The  neighbouring  palace  of  the 
Saxon  kings  at  Bramber  no  doubt 
gave  importance  to  the  settlement. 
Ethel  wolf,  father  of  Alfred,  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  ch.  of 
Steyning  a.d.  858,  but  his  body  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Winchester. 
The  Confessor  granted  Steyning  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Fecamp 
in  Normandy,  and  William  con¬ 
firmed  the  grant.  A  cell  existed 
here  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  vicarage.  At  the  suppression 
of  alien  priories  (r  Edw.  IV,  1461) 
Steyning  was  transferred  to  the 
Abbey  of  Sion. 

There  were  two  churches  at  Steyn¬ 
ing  at  the  Domesday  survey,  but  of 
one  there  are  no  remains,  though 
the  site  is  pointed  out.  Cuthman’s 
church  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
site  of  that  now  existing,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  which  is  very  accurately 
described  in  the  early  life  of  the 
Saint.  The  present  church  (re¬ 
stored^,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is 
no  doubt  the  work  of  the  Fecamp 
Benedictines,  but  it  is  only  a  frag¬ 
ment.  It  is  of  two  periods.  The  E. 
arches  of  the  aisles,  and  the  piers  of 
the  E.  tower-arch,  are  early  Norm,  i 
the  rest  not  earlier  than  1150.  The 
chancel  is  modern,  with  E.  E.  east 
window.  The  original  plan  of  the 
building  seems  never  to  have  been 
completed  ( Hussey )  ;  there  was  ap¬ 
parently  an  intention  of  erecting  a 
central  tower  ;  and  the  last  piers  of 
the  nave  are  partially  included  in 
the  wall,  as  if  not  originally  meant 
to  cease  where  they  now  do.  The 
present  low  tower  is  at  the  W.  end, 
and  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  cent.  ( Bloxam )  ;  it  is  chequer 
work  of  flint  and  stone.  The  nave 
contains  i  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  series  of  enriched  pier-arches 
to  be  met  with  anywhere.’ — Sharpe. 
Those  were,  as  usual,  carved  ajter 
erection,  portions  being  still  un¬ 
finished.  They  belong  to  the  second 
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period  ( circ .  1150).  The  chancel- 
arch  resembles  that  in  the  church 
of  Graville  in  Normandy,  which 
also  belonged  to  Fecamp.  (Com¬ 
pare  also  those  at  Eartham,  Rte.  7, 
and  Amberley,  Rte.  11.)  Notice  also 
the  ancient  S.  door. 

Several  houses  in  Steyning  exhibit 
in  the  mouldings  of  the  woodwork 
and  window  mullions  architectural 
features  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
cents,  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
old  gabled  house  in  Church  Street 
is  called  the  ‘ Brotherhood  Hall ,’  and 
was  given  by  William  Holland, 
Alderman  of  Chichester,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Grammar  School 
which  he  founded  here  in  1614. 

At  the  Vicarage  the  wainscot 
panelling  of  the  dining-room  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  arms,  devices  and  in¬ 
scriptions  of  early  1 6th -cent,  date  ; 
and  in  the  garden  are  preserved  two 
stones  with  incised  crosses.  ‘  The 
drawing  of  the  crosses  is  extremely 
rude  and  archaic.  As  these  stones 
were  discovered  in  the  foundation 
of  the  western  extension  of  the  ch., 
where  they  must  have  been  de¬ 
posited  as  mere  material  in  the  12th 
cent.,  they  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  Saxon  times/ — (Suss. 
Arch.  Coll.  xvi. ) 

The  tide  seem  anciently  to  have 
risen  as  high  as  Steyning,  the  har¬ 
bour  of  which  was  known  as  ‘  Portus 
Cuthmanni/  It  was  the  highest 
and  most  ancient  harbour  here  ;  the 
sea  having  gradually  retired,  first  to 
Old,  and  then  to  New  Shoreliam. 

1  in.  E.  from  Steyning  is  Seed¬ 
ing,  the  Church  of  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  priory  ch.  of  Sele,  a 
foundation  of  De  Braose,  lord  of 
Bramber,  a.  d.  1075.  It  has  been 
considerably  abridged  of  its  former 
proportions,  and  retains  few  ancient 
features  worthy  of  notice.  Much  of 
the  priory  buildings  remained  till 
late  in  the  last  cent.,  when  they 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  rectory 
house  erected  on  the  site. 

Wiston  Park  (Rev.  John  Goring), 
1 1  m.  N.W.  of  Steyning,  besides  its 


historical  interest,  commands  views 
of  extreme  beauty.  The  park  itself 
is  very  fine  and  undulating ;  it  is 
well  stocked  with  deer  and  the 
terrace  overlooks  the  whole  richly 
wooded  valley,  E.  and  W.,  a  scene 
which  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
The  house,  like  Parham,  is  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  a.  d.  1576,  but  has  been 
greatly  altered.  The  hall,  40  ft. 
square  and  40  ft.  high,  is  very  fine, 
and  has  a  magnificent  wood  roof  in 
the  transition  style  of  that  date. 
The  manor  long  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  the  great  Braose  family, 
from  which  it  passed  by  marriage 
into  the  hands  of  the  Shirleys,  one 
of  whom,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  built 
the  house  about  1576.  The  family 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Sir 
Hugh  Shirley,  the  first  who  settled 
in  Sussex,  was  a  staunch  adherent 
of  the  Red  Rose,  and  one  of  the  four 
knights  who,  clad  in  royal  armour, 
successively  encountered  and  fell 
under  the  arm  of  Douglas  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  1403.  So  Shakespeare — 

‘  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art 
like 

Never  to  hold  it  Tip  again  !  the  spirits 
Of  Shirley ,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms.’ 

K.  Hen.  I V,  Pt.  1.  v.  4. 

His  son  was  present  at  Agincourt, 
and  his  grandson,  Sir  Thomas ,  had 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kempe  of  Ollantigli,  in  Kent,  three 
sons,  the  famous  ‘  Shirley  Brothers,’ 
whose  adventures  were  so  full  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  appeared  so  wonderful  in 
that  age,  that  a  play  was  composed 
from  them,  ‘by  a  trinity  of  poets, 
John  Day,  William  Rowley,  and 
George  Wilkins,’  1607,  and  acted 
during  their  lifetime.  Anthony  Shir- 
lay  (b.  1565),  after  serving  in  the 
Low-Country  wars,  and  against  the 
Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  ‘where,’  says  Fuller,  ‘the 
rain  did  stink  as  it  fell  down  from  the 
heavens,  and  within  six  hours  did 
turn  into  maggots,’  went  in  1598  to 
Persia,  on  a  mission,  half  religious, 
half  mercantile;  his  main  object 
being  to  induce  the  Shah  to  join  the 
Christian  powers  against  the  Turk. 
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He  sailed  from  Venice  ;  discovered 
coffee  at  Aleppo,  ‘  a  drink  made  of 
seed  that  will  soon  intoxicate  the 
brain ;  ’  and,  after  sundry  perils 
from  Turks  and  Bedouins,  reached 
Ispahan,  where  Abbas  Shah  created 
him  a  1  Mirza  ’  (the  first  instance 
of  a  Christian  receiving  an  Oriental 
title),  and  appointed  him  ambassador 
to  the  courts  of  Europe.  After  a 
long  series  of  adventures  worthy  of 
an  Amadis  or  a  Palmerin,  he  died 
in  1630.  Robert  Shirley,  his  younger 
brother,  had  accompanied  him  to 
Persia,  where  he  remained,  having 
married  Teresia,  daughter  of  a  Cir¬ 
cassian  named  Ismael  Khan.  He 
too  was  sent  (or  at  least  professed 
to  have  been  sent — see,  for  the 
whole  story,  Burke’s  Anecdotes  of  the 
Aristocracy,  vol.  i.)  as  ambassador 
back  to  Europe,  and  arrived  in 
Rome  wearing  the  Persian  costume, 
with  a  crucifix  stuck  in  his  turban. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Wiston  with 
his  wife,  was  well  received  by 
James  I,  and,  after  sundry  changes, 
died  at  Kazveen  in  Persia  in  1628, 
and  was  buried  there  under  his  own 
threshold.  Teresia  ended  her  life  in 
a  Roman  nunnery.  In  1622  Van- 
dyck  painted  at  Rome  the  portraits 
of  Robert  Shirley  and  his  wife,  now 
at  Petworth.  Thomas ,  the  eldest  of 
the  three  brothers,  after  a  life  full  of 
changes,  sold  Wiston,  and  died  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Their  story  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  love  of  wan¬ 
dering  and  adventure  which  then 
prevailed  in  England  as  elsewhere, 
and  is  not  without  a  dash  of  Spanish 
knight-errantry. 

No  Shirley  relics  now  exist  in  the 
house  at  Wiston,  but  the  Dec.  Church 
contains  some  interesting  monu¬ 
ments.  That  of  Sir  Richard  Shirley 
(died  1540  exhibits  him  standing  on 
a  rock  between  his  two  wives,  with 
his  hands  stretched  towards  a  dove, 
representing  the  Holy  Spirit.  At 
the  sides  are  two  brackets  for  figures 
of  patron  saints.  The  details  are 
Italian.  (Compare  the  monuments 
at  Selsey  and  Westhampnett,  Rte. 
7.  Against  the  wall  is  the  monu¬ 


ment  of  Sir  Thos.  Shirley,  father  of 
the  brothers,  and  builder  of  Wiston. 
Under  an  arch,  on  the  N.  side,  is  a 
very  interesting  effigy  of  a  child  in  a 
close  vest,  probably  a  son  of  Sir 
John  de  Braose  (d.  1426).  Sir  John’s 
own  fine  Brass,  inlaid  and  powdered 
all  over  with  the  words  ‘  Jesu  Mercy,’ 
lies  on  the  floor  of  the  S.  Chapel. 
The  adjustment  of  the  sword  is  un¬ 
usual.  All  six  shields  have  the 
arms  of  Braose,  1  Es  testis  Christe, 
quod  non  jacet  lapis  iste  corpus  ut 
ornetur,  sed  spiritus  ut  memoretur,’ 
runs  its  inscription,  one  commonly 
repeated  in  the  brasses  of  this  period. 
These  monuments  are  in  the  S. 
chapel.  The  male  and  female  effigies 
from  a  dilapidated  monument  are 
placed  in  S.E.  window  with  a  some¬ 
what  singular  effect.  A  fine  monument 
is  the  figure,  under  a  canopy,  of  Sarah, 
wife  of  C.  Goring,  1787.  In  E.  end  of 
N.  wall  is  a  slab  from  which  the 
brass  has  been  removed.  There  are 
remains  of  old  tiles  and  fragments 
of  old  sculptures  in  the  chapel. 
There  are  pieces  of  old  glass,  mostly 
coats  of  arms,  in  E.  window.  A 
curious  large  recess  on  N.  side.  The 
interior  of  the  ch.  has  been  much 
modernised.  Outside  the  church, 
against  the  N.  wall  is  the  altar  tomb 
of  Isabella,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  Goring. 

About  1  \  m.  N.W.  of  Wiston  is 
Buncton  Chapel,  an  ancient  building 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  many 
Roman  (?)  tiles.  Services  are  held 
here  in  summer. 

The  best  ascent  of  £  Chanctonbury 
(814  ft.)  may  be  made  from  Steyn- 
ing,  either  by  way  of  the  mill, 
through  the  fields,  and  turning 
off  the  road  up  the  face  of  the  hill 
to  the  left,  or  via  Wiston  and  up  the 
hill  by  the  winding  road,  starting 
nearly  opposite  the  church.  There 
is  a  weird-looking  circular  pond  near 
the  summit,  which  is  crowned  by 
the  ring  of  trees,  seen  for  many 
miles  round.  The  ring  prevents  the 
fine  coup  (V ceil  which  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  Surrey 
hills  N.,  with  the  villages  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  Ashington,  and 

Wiston  park  below  ;  the  downs  and 
the  channel  to  the  S. ;  the  wide  extent 
of  country  E.,  and  the  hare  hills W., 
form  a  grand  prospect.  The  grassy 
slopes,  winding  track,  and  cows  pas* 
turing  in  the  woods  which  fringe 
the  base  of  the  hill  give  a  faint 
flavour  of  Switzerland  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  the  traveller. 

i6|  m.  &  Bramber  (Stat.). 

This  small  village  stands  on  an 
alluvial  flat,  once  a  creek  of  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  chalk  cliff. 

The  advantage  and  importance 
of  the  haven  no  doubt  induced  the 
Saxon  kings  to  establish  a  fortress 
at  Bramber  i^Sax.  Brymmburh ,  a  forti¬ 
fied  hill),  possibly  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  castellum  (Mr.  Roach  Smith 
places  Portus  Adurni  here),  for  an 
ancient  road  passed  from  Dover  to 
Winchester,  under  the  Downs  ;  and 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  have 
been  discovered  on  it  here,  at  Bram¬ 
ber.  After  the  Conquest,  the  castle 
and  barony  were  granted  to  William 
de  Braose,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  strongholds  of  that  great 
family.  As  Arundel  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  Arun,  so  this  watched 
over  the  estuary  of  the  river  Adur. 
The  view  from  the  keep-mound  is 
very  striking.  Like  Amberley,  the 
Castle  stands  on  a  sort  of  promon¬ 
tory  overlooking  the  marshes  and 
tree-dotted  meadows  of  the  Adur. 
The  castle  is  close  to  the  Stat.,  and 
there  is  a  footpath  leading  directly 
to  it.  The  sea  is  visible  S.,  whilst  the 
hills  stretch  away  E.  and  W.  in 
rounded  outlines  of  extreme  beauty. 
Remark  the  steep  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  hills  W.,  rising  direct  from  the 
plain,  like  sea-cliffs,  as  they  no  doubt 
once  were.  (See  Lyell,  Geology ;  and 
Introduction.)  Of  the  castle  building 
there  are  few  remains.  It  formed 
an  irregular  parallelogram  560  ft.  by 
270  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
of  flint  and  rubble,  parts  of  which 
remain,  and  encircled  by  a  very  deep 
moat,  now  filled  with  trees.  The 
banks  are  famous  for  ‘  wealth  ’  of 


primroses.  A  solitary  fragment  of 
a  lofty  barbican  tower  lifts  itself 
within,  ‘  like  a  tall  tombstone  of 
the  mighty  race  of  Braose/  In  it 
is  a  Norm,  window  with  herring¬ 
bone  masonry.  From  the  Braoses 
the  castle  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Mowbrays,  and  it  has  from  them 
descended  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  present  owner ;  it  is  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  landlord  of  the  ‘White 
Horse,’  admission  id.  The  best  view 
of  the  ruins  is  obtained  from  the 
footpath  between  the  rly.  stat.  and 
Steyning. 

The  ivy-clad  Church ,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  nestles  under  the  castle- 
wall,  S.  It  is  Norm,  (originally  cru¬ 
ciform),  but  the  nave  and  tower  only 
remain,  the  chancel  and  transepts 
having  been  demolished.  Notice 
the  Norm,  arches  ;  the  paintings  in 
the  chancel ;  and  the  carvings  on 
capitals  of  pillars  of  Chancel  arch. 
Bramber,  though  a  mere  village 
(present  pop.  186),  returned  two 
M.P.s  until  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  was  somewhat  famous  for 
its  contested  elections.  ‘In  1768a 
memorable  contest  took  place,  18 
polling  one  way,  and  16  another, 
and  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  miser¬ 
able  cottages  refused  1000 1.  for  his 
vote/ — (Suss.  Arch.  Coll,  xvi.)  There 
is  no  lack  of  places  for  refreshment  in 
Bramber,  in  fact  the  little  village 
seems  to  live  upon  the  provision  of  tea 
for  visitors.  There  is  a  small  museum 
where  the  tourist  may  spend  a  spare 
ten  minutes.  It  contains  a  remark¬ 
able  tailor-bird’s  nest;  and  some 
stuffed  figures  of  animals  very 
cleverly  arranged — rabbits  keeping 
school ;  guinea-pigs  playing  cricket, 
&c.  Some  of  the  houses,  e.  g.  St. 
Mary’s  Cottage,  are  quaint  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  line  now  follows  the 
river  Adur,  passing  on  the  right  the 
old  church  of  Botolphs  ( very  small, 
E.  E.),  and  the  village  of  Coombe 
at  the  foot  of  the  downs,  the  church 
of  which  has  a  Saxon  window  in 
nave  and  Norman  chancel  arch. 
Here  a  mediaeval  crucifix  was  found 
in  1877.  We  then  cross  the  river, 
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having  opposite  to  us  the  new 
buildings  of  Lancing  College,  and, 
passing  Old  Shoreham,  reach  at 
20}  m.  Shoreham  Junction,  where 
we  meet  the  line  joining  Brighton  to 
Portsmouth  (Lite.  7). 


A  cross  road  from  Pulborough 
(Rte.  11)  passes  along  the  back  of 
the  South  Downs,  through  Stor- 
rington  and  Steyning  to  Shoreham. 
This  road,  with  the  excursions  to 
be  made  from  it,  is  highly  to  be  re¬ 
commended,  by  way  of  change  from 
the  rly. ,  as  well  for  its  picturesque 
scenery  as  for  its  historical  interest. 

Ilardham ,  Greatham ,  and  Parham, 
(Rte.  11)  will  of  course  be  visited. 
Storrington  is  a  decayed  town 
(for  account  of  which  see  ante  p.  134), 
still  giving  its  name  to  a  rural 
deanery.  At  Warminghurst, 
William  Penn  resided  for  some  time, 
and  at  Thakeham  is  still  shown 
the  cottage  where  he  worshipped  at 
the  Friends’  meeting.  (Warming- 
hurst  is  about  3  m.  and  Thakeham 
about  4  m.  N.E.  of  Storrington.) 

The  villages  of  Sullington  (with 
its  two  old  yew-trees  in  churchyard) 
and  Washington  (restored  church) 
E.  of  Storrington,  are  picturesque, 
butneed  not  delay  the  tourist ;  but  the 
next  parish,  Wiston.  contains  some 
of  the  finest  Down  scenery,  particu¬ 
larly  Chanctonbury  Ring  (see  p.  76 ).  The 
intrenchment  here  is  circular,  and 
may  be  of  British  origin,  but  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  ;  and  the 
Roman  road,  running  E.  and  W., 
passed  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  After  passing  Steyning  (ante), 
Bramber,  and  Upper  Beeding  (where 
the  priory  of  Sele  formerly  adjoined 
the  church)  the  road  to  Shoreham 
runs  parallel  with  the  Adur  river 
through  the  Shoreham  Gap,  one  of 
the  transverse  valleys  of  the  chalk. 
‘These  cross  fractures,  which  have 
become  river-channels,  remarkably 
correspond  on  either  side  of  the 
Weald  N.  and  S.  Thus  the  defiles 
of  the  Wey  in  the  N.  Downs,  and  of 


the  Arun  in  the  S.,  seem  to  coincide 
in  direction.’ — Lyell.  The  trans¬ 
verse  fissures  were  probably  caused 
‘by  the  intensity  of  the  up-heaving 
force  toward  the  centre  of  the  Weald  ’ 
during  the  elevation  of  the  Forest 
ridge.  (See  Introd.)  Although  the 
Adur  here  by  no  means  recalls  the 
sunshine  of  its  Pyrenean  namesake 
(both  rivers  retain  the  Celtic  Dwr, 
water),  it  is  the  haunt  of  many  rare 
water-birds.  ‘  The  river  above  Shore¬ 
ham,  as  far  as  Beeding  Levels,  during 
the  spring  and  autumnal  months, 
will  generally  repay  the  patient  ob¬ 
server,  or  the  persevering  gunner, 
who  explores  its  muddy  banks  ’  (A. 
E.  Knox)  ;  and  ‘the  reed-warbler 
and  its  beautiful  nest  may  be  found 
during  the  month  of  May  in  the 
reedy  ditches  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
the  old  wooden  bridge,  about  a  mile 
above  Shoreham.’  (Id.) 

The  road  continues  to  Old  Shore¬ 
ham  and  Shoreham  Station  (ante). 


ROUTE  13. 

GODALMING  TO  CHICHESTER,  BY 

PETWORTH  AND  MIDHURST. 

(London  and  South  Western  Railway.) 

The  Direct  Portsmouth  line  of 
this  rly.  passes  through  Godaiming 
and  Witley  (see  post,  Rte.  13A,  and 
Handbook  for  Surrey),  and  gives  (by 
a  branch)  from  Petersfield  Junction 
access  to  Midliurst,  from  which  town 
a  line  runs  to  Chichester  (see  Rte.  7). 
But  if  it  be  wished  to  see  the  Weald 
of  Sussex,  the  journey  by  road  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

(a)  A  very  interesting  route  for 
the  pedestrian  would  be  the  follow¬ 
ing,  embracing  Petworth,  Cowdray, 
Midhurst,  and  Chichester. 

3  m.  S.E.  of  Witley  is  Chidding- 
fold,  one  of  a  group  of  folds  ;  ancient 
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cattle  enclosures  in  the  midst  of  the 
woodlands,  which  have  grown  into 
parishes ;  as  Aldfold  and  Dunsfold 
(  Handbook  for  .Surrey).  The  deep 
clay  is  here  thickly  covered  with 
wood,  and  the  green,  branch-shaded 
lanes  are  enlivened  by  the  venerable 
Red  Riding-hood  cloak,  still  much 
worn  throughout  the  district. 

We  are  now  fairly  in  the  Weald, 
where  the  numerous  old  timbered 
farms  and  manor-houses  constantly 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  wealth  of 
oak  forest ;  the  solitudes  of  which, 
in  their  turn,  have  preserved  many 
yeomen  families,  representatives  of 
Chaucer’s  Franklin,  throughout  long 
generations.  The  Entyknapps  of 
Pockford,  in  this  parish,  are  said 
to  possess  a  Saxon  charter  relating 
to  their  farm,  which  has  been  their 
property  ever  since  the  Conquest : 
and  the  families  of  Wood  and  Child 
are  of  almost  equal  antiquity.  The 
famous  ironstone  of  the  Weald  here 
begins  to  appear,  and  there  are  re¬ 
mains  of  furnaces  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  parish.  The  hard  Carstone  or 
Clinkers,  connected  with  this  iron 
rock,  is  much  used  for  road-making. 
Hence  the  excellence  of  the  high¬ 
ways  throughout  this  part  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  ‘deep  clay  and  mire’  of 
the  ancient  roads.  The  country 
here  is  still  covered  with  wood,  and 
little  grain  except  oats  is  produced. 

2  m.  beyond  Chiddingfold  we  enter 
Sussex.  On  E.  are  the  undulat¬ 
ing  hills  and  woods  of  Shillinglee 
Park  (Earl  of  Winterton),  within 
which  is  a  lake  covering  about  70 
acres.  There  is  here  some  line  forest 
scenery.  The  park  is  in  the  parish 
of  Kirdford,  the  church  of  which 
is  about  4^  m.  to  the  S.E.  Notice 
the  font  of  Petwortli  marble  ;  the 
two  hagioscopes ;  the  curiously 
twisted  altar  rails  ;  and  the  ancient 
benches  in  the  N.  aisle,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  chancel  of  a 
previous  church.  3  m.  beyond,  on 
W. ,  is  Xaiirgasliall,  where  the  ch. 
has  some  Norm,  if  not  Saxon  por¬ 


tions.  Aldworth,  on  the  borders  of 
tbis  parish,  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  at  which 
he  died  in  1892.  The  road  now 
skirts  Petwortli  Park  until  we  reach 
Petworth. 

(For  Petworth ,  see  Rte.  10.) 

The  road  from  Petworth  to  Mid- 
liurst  (5  m.)  keeps  near  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Rother,  and  commands  a  line 
view  of  the  South  Downs,  about  3  m. 
distant,  the  whole  way  ;  the  Rail¬ 
way  follows  the  S.  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  little  church  of  Til- 
lington,  just  clear  of  the  wall  of 
Petworth  Park,  contains  some  Dec. 
portions. 

1 1  m.  from  Midhurst  the  road 
enters  Cowdray  Park ,  which  it  crosses. 
The  park  scenery  here  is  of  the 
finest  and  most  1  rememberable  ’ 
kind.  (See  post.)  Outside  the  second 
park  gate  is  the  Church  of  Ease- 
bourne,  Perp.  in  character,  and 
originally  attached  to  a  small  house 
of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  by 
John  de  Boliun,  temp.  Hen.  III. 
Of  this  there  are  some  remains  ad¬ 
joining  :  the  refectory  is  now  a 
barn  ;  and  the  dormitory  and  some 
other  portions  may  be  traced.  The 
S.  aisle  of  the  ch.,  now  ruinous, 
served  as  the  nuns’  .chapel.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  recumbent  effigy  in 
alabaster  of  Sir  David  Owen  (d. 
1540),  a  natural  son  of  Owen  Tudor, 
and  in  high  favour  with  Henrv 
VIII.  He  married  an  heiress  of  the 
Bohuns,  who  were  also  buried  here. 
Here  is  also  the  marble  monument  of 
Lord  Montague  (d.  1592),  the  ‘great 
Roman  Catholic  Lord,’  who  with 
his  sons  and  grandson,  ‘  a  yonge 
child  very  comelie,  seated  on  horse¬ 
back,’  came  attended  by  200  horse  to 
join  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury ;  a  piece 
of  loyalty  which  her  Majesty  never 
forgot.  This  monument  has  been 
removed  here  from  the  church  at 
Midhurst.  The  church  was  com¬ 
pletely  restored  in  1880. 

The  old  town  of  S  MIDHURST 
(with  two  stats.  —  L.S.W.R.  and 
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L.B.S.C.R. ;  Pop.  6834')  stands  on  an 
eminence  above  the  Rother,  navi¬ 
gable  from  this  point  to  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Arun  at  Pulborough. 
The  ‘  Schola  Grammaticalis  ’  was 
founded  by  Gilbert  Hannam  in  1672, 
and  has  enjoyed  considerable  repu¬ 
tation.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  geolo¬ 
gist,  and  Richard  Cobden,  are  among 
the  most  eminent  of  its  pupils.  The 
School  was  closed  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  enlarged  and  reopened  in 
1880.  The  church,  Perp.,  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  great  Montague 
tomb,  which  is  now  at  Easebourne. 
The  church  was  partly  rebuilt,  en¬ 
larged,  and  restored  throughout  in 
1882.  The  tower  and  S.  aisle  are 
the  least  altered  remains  of  the  old 
building.  Midhurst  is  situated  in 
a  very  beautiful  and  healthy  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  holiday  and  health- 
resort.  The  two  stations  are  about 
1  mile  apart,  and  although  there  is 
a  line  uniting  them,  passengers  are 
not  transferred  from  one  station  to 
another.  There  are  some  good  old 
houses  scattered  about  the  town. 
Notice  one  with  the  inscription, 
I.  S.  M.  1660.  On  St.  Anne’s  Hill ,  at 
the  back  of  the  town,  may  be  traced 
the  foundations  of  the  old  Castle  of 
the  Bohuns. 

Railways :  to  Petworth  (Rte.  10)  ; 
to  Chichester  (Rte.  7)  ;  to  Petersfield 
(Rte.  13A). 

The  ruins  of  Cowdray,  of  which 
the  tourist  will  already  have  caught 
a  glimpse,  1.,  in  passing  through 
the  park,  must  not  be  left  unvisited. 
Cowdray  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bohuns  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  when  their  heiress  brought  it 
to  Sir  David  Owen.  It  afterwards 
j:>assed  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  ‘great 
standardbearer  of  England,’  created 
Viscount  Montague  in  1554,  the  first 
of  eight  viscounts  in  regular  succes¬ 
sion.  In  1843  it  was  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  the  present  posses¬ 
sor,  who  has  a  modern  manorial 
country  house  in  the  park,  not  far 
from  the  ruins. 


The  grand  old  house  of  Cowdray 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  fire  in  1793,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  the  last  Lord  Montague, 
still  ignorant  of  his  loss  in  England, 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  shoot 
the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Lauffen, 
some  way  below  Schaffhausen.  The 
house,  like  Cothele  and  Haddon  Hall, 
was  antique  in  all  its  fittings  and 
‘plenishing.’  ‘Sir,’  said  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  when  he  visited  it  from  Brighton, 

‘  I  should  like  to  stay  here  four-and 
twenty  hours.  We  see  here  how 
our  ancestors  lived.’  It  was  built 
by  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of 
Southampton  (whose  mother  after¬ 
wards  married  Sir  A.  Browne),  about 
1530,  and  was  filled  with  treasures 
of  every  description  ;  amongst  them 
a  series  of  pictures  said  to  have  been 
by  Holbein,  and  some  most  interest¬ 
ing  relics  from  Battle  Abbey.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  ‘  Buck  Hall  ’ 
was  a  stag  carved  in  wood,  bearing- 
shields  with  the  arms  of  England 
and  her  standard-bearer  ;  and  round 
the  hall  were  ten  others,  ‘  large  as 
life,  standing,  lying,  and  sitting, 
with  small  banners  of  arms  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  feet.’ 

Of  all  this  splendour  the  only 
traces  remaining  are  the  ivy-covered 
ruins,  approached  from  the  town 
through  wide  iron  gates,  opening 
on  a  straight  causeway  raised  above 
the  meadows,  and  passing  over  the 
‘  little  Rother,’  which  flows  along 
the  entire  W.  front.  The  house  was 
quadrangular.  Over  the  archway  of 
the  principal  front  are  the  arms  of 
Sir  A.  Browne.  I11  the  court  beyond 
was  a  stately  fountain,  which  is  now 
at  Woolbeding.  The  ‘Buck  Hall’ was 
immediately  opposite,  and  half-burnt 
portions  of  the  stags  that  decorated 
it  still  lie  in  the  quadrangle.  E.  of 
the  hall  was  the  chapel,  of  which 
the  window  traceries  are  tolerably 
preserved.  Traces  of  the  wall-paint¬ 
ings  that  decorated  some  of  the 
principal  apartments  are  still  visi¬ 
ble. 

Although  the  house  at  Cowdray 
will  no  longer  show  us  ‘  how  our 
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forefathers  lived,’  we  may  get  a  very 
tolerable  picture  from  the  ‘  Book  of 
Orders  and  Rules,’  established  by 
Anthony  Lord  Montague  for  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  household  and  family 
here,  a.d.  1595.  This  very  curious 
MS.  was  saved  from  the  fire,  and 
has  been  printed  in  the  Suss.  Arch. 
Coll.  vii. 

Time,  which  has  mouldered  these 
ruins  into  beauty,  has  dealt  still 
more  gently  with  the  magnificent 
chestnuts  and  limes  of  the  ‘  Close 
Walks,’  the  scene  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  feastings  on  the  occasion  of 
her  visit  to  Lord  Montague  of  the 
‘  Armada  ’  in  1591.  Here  it  was 
that  her  Majesty,  armed  with  a  cross¬ 
bow,  killed  ‘  three  or  four  deer  ’  as 
they  were  driven  past  her  sylvan 
bower,  whilst  the  Countess  of  Kil¬ 
dare,  her  attendant,  very  judiciously 
brought  down  only  one.  The  park, 
full  of  heights  and  hollows  and 
thickly  carpeted  with  fern,  deserves 
all  possible  exploration.  The  modern 
house  is  on  higher  ground,  within 
the  park  of  about  600  acres,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  with  a  fine  hall,  built  on 
the  old  baronial  model. 

About  1  \  m.  S.E.  of  Midhurst  is 
Dunforcl  House ,  on  the  estate  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Cobden  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Anti  -  Corn  -  Law 
League.  It  is  a  plain  white  house, 
with  a  prospect  tower,  and  is  very 
near  the  farm-house  in  which  he 
was  born.  He  died  in  London,  April 
2,  1865,  and  was  buried  beside  his 
son  in  the  churchyard  of  West 
Lavington  (joost). 

Turning  S.  from  Midhurst  for 
Chichester,  we  first  reach  (though 
slightly  off  the  road)  the  small  Dec. 
church  of  West  Lavington  (or 
more  properly  St.  Mary  Woollaving- 
ton).  The  Church ,  parsonage,  and 
schools  were  built  by  Butterfield  in 
1850,  and  they  afford  an  example  of 
cheap  local  materials  being  employed 
with  excellent  effect.  They  occupy 
the  crest  of  a  bold  hill  looking  across 
to  the  South  Downs, which  is  cut  into 


terraces  to  afford  sufficient  space, 
each  level  being  separated  from  the 
others  by  wall-like  hedges  of  clipped 
firs.  The  church  has  a  good  painted 
E.  window,  and  an  altar-screen  and 
font  of  Petworth  marble  ;  the  pillars 
are  of  chalk,  the  capitals  most  taste¬ 
fully  carved  to  represent  foliage, 
naturally  and  not  conventionally 
treated.  The  grave  of  Mr.  Cobden  is 
near  the  S.E.  end  of  the  churchyard. 

Regaining  the  main  road,  i|m.  S. 
of  Midhurst,  we  reach  at  3  m. 
Cocking,  where  the  archaeologist 
may  search  for  the  remains  of  a  cell, 
belonging  first  to  the  Abbey  of  Seez, 
and  afterwards  to  the  College  of 
Arundel.  At  a  short  distance  N.E., 
on  the  edge  of  Heyshott  Down,  are 
traces  of  a  British  camp. 

From  Cocking  the  tourist  may 
proceed  along  the  line  of  the  South 
Downs  either  W.  into  Hampshire 
(see  Handbook  for  Hants),  or  along 
the  E.  heights  by  Graffham  and 
Lavington  toward  Bignor,  Amberley, 
or  Arundel  (Rte.  n).  This  line 
will  give  him  some  of  the  very 
finest  scenery  in  the  South  Downs  : 
but  he  should  be  told  that  he  will 
find  but  indifferent  accommodation 
at  the  primitive  village  inns.  The 
view  (northward)  above  the  village 
of  Graffham  (about  3  m.  E.  of 
Cocking)  is  very  grand  and  pano¬ 
ramic.  At  Lavington,  properly 
Wool  lavington  to  distinguish  it  from 
W.  Lavington  (1  m.  E.  of  Graffham) 
is  the  family  seat  of  the  late  Bishop 
WTlberforce,  of  Oxford,  where  there 
is  a  good  Pinetum.  The  Bishop  was 
buried  here,  and  the  ch.  has  been 
restored  in  his  memory.  ‘  The  dark 
hanging  woods  of  Lavington  clothe 
the  steep  hills  on  one  side,  while  on 
the  other  their  natural  forms  are 
varied  by  smaller  clumps  of  beech 
and  juniper.  Below  is  the  long  and 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Rother,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  borders  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
and  varied  with  wild  heathery 
commons,  evergreen  woods,  brown 
copses,  and  cultivated  fields.  Im- 
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mediately  opposite  is  the  elevated 
ridge  of  the  lower  green  sandstone, 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  Weald  of  W. 
Sussex,  and  far  in  the  distance  the 
blue  outline  of  the  Surrey  Downs. 
(A.  E.  Knox,  Game  Birds  and  Wild 
Fold.)  The  explosion  of  the  powder- 
mills  at  Hounslow,  March  n,  1850 
(50  m.  in  a  direct  line),  made  all  the 
pheasants  in  the  Lavington  woods 
crow  at  once.  Bignor  (Rte.  7  ;  Exc. 
cl )  lies  3  m.  S.E.,  and  the  rly.  stat. 
at  Amberley  3  m.  further  in  the 
same  direction  (Rte.  11). 

Extensive  woods  stretch  away  on 
either  side  of  the  road  beyond  Cock¬ 
ing.  The  Church  of  Singleton,  5f 
m.,  is  Perp.,  except  the  tower,  which 
is  Norm.,  and  may  deserve  a  visit. 
It  has  been  well  restored.  At  West 
Dean,  6  m.,  in  the  midst  of  the  low 
rounded  hills  and  coppices  which 
belong  to  this  part  of  Sussex,  is  West 
Bean  House  (F.  Bower,  Esq.),  built  by 
the  second  Lord  Selsey  about  1804. 
The  park  is  extensive  and  well 
wooded.  The  public  are  admitted 
to  the  Arboretum  in  the  season. 
Singleton  stat.  (Rte.  7)  is  near  the 
park.  West  Dean  Church  has  some 
E.  E.  portions,  and  contains  a  good 
monument  (about  1616)  to  three  of 
the  Lewknor  family,  former  lords  of 
the  manor.  Either  here  or  at  East 
Dean,  2  m.  E.,  or  at  one  of  the 
other  ‘  Deans/  near  Eastbourne,  very 
picturesquely  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
narrow  chalk  valley,  was  the  royal 
villa  of  Bene ,  at  which  Asser  for  the 
first  time  saw  King  Alfred  (‘usque 
ad  regionem  dexteralium  Saxonum, 
quae  Saxonice  Suthseaxum  appel- 
latur,  perveni ;  ibique  ilium  in  villa 
2*egia,  quae  dicitur  Bene ,  primitus 
vidi.’ — Vita  Alf.).  There  are  now  no 
traces  of  this  ancient  hunting-seat. 
Roman  sepulchral  urns  have  been 
found  near  Chilgrove  in  West  Dean. 

Pursuing  the  road  to  Mid  La- 
vant  (9  m.),  where  the  ch.  has  a 
marble  effigy  of  ‘  Dame  Mary  May/ 
died  1681  (it  was  erected  during  her 
lifetime'!,  and  where  Dean  Hook, 
author  of  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 


Canterbury,  was  buried  in  1875,  wo 
have  first  the  Racecourse  and  next  the 
park  of  Goodivood  in  sight.  At  11  m. 
we  pass  the  ancient  Broyle  intrench- 
ments  and  the  barracks,  and  enter 
Chichester  by  the  old  North  Street 
of  Roman  Regnum. 

(For  Chichester  and  excursions  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  rail¬ 
way  route  from  Midhurst  to  Chi¬ 
chester,  see  Rte.  7.) 


ROUTE  13a. 

HASLEMERE  TO  PETERSFIELD  AND 
MIDHURST. 

(L.  and  S.W.R.) 

The  extreme  N.W.  part  of  the 
county  can  best  be  visited  from 
the  SW.R.  line  from  Guildford  to 
Havant.  From  Guildford  (joint 
station)  we  may  go  by  the  L.B.S.C. 
line  to  Slinfold  and  Horsham  (Rte. 
10).  From  Haslemere  we  may 
reach  Midhurst  over  ‘  the  Ridge,’ 
via  Fernhurst.  The  distance  is  7  m. , 
or  10  m.  if  we  make  a  detour  to 
Shulbrede.  Tile  road  to  Midhurst 
is  varied  and  beautiful  ;  the  chief 
feature  being  the  wooded  hill  of 
Bfackdown ,  below  which  is  Aldworth, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Tennyson.  (See  ante, 
Rte.  13.)  The  view  from  the  top 
of  Blackdown,  well  worth  the  climb, 
extends  over  the  Weald  to  the  North 
and  South  Downs  as  far  as  Beachy 
Head. 

[At  2  m.  from  Haslemere  we  must 
turn  off  from  the  road  in  search  of 
the  ruins  of  Shulbrede  Priory,  in 
the  parish  of  Linchmere  ;  they 
lie  in  a  small  valley,  surrounded 
with  wood,  and  not  to  be  got  at 
without  some  difficulty;  the  remains 
now  form  part  of  a  farm-house.  The 
Priory  was  founded  by  Sir  Ralph  de 
Arderne  early  in  the  13th  cent,  for 
five  Augustinian  canons,  and  was 
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suppressed  by  the  Bp.  of  Chichester, 

‘  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage/  ten  years  before  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  Cromwell’s  commissioners. 
The  only  portion  of  interest  that  re¬ 
remains  is  the  Prior’s  chamber,  a 
large  room  approached  by  a  stone 
staircase.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  rude  paintings  of  more  than 
one  period.  Among  them  is  the 
Nativity,  where  the  Virgin  and  Child 
are  surrounded  by  different  animals, 
whose  voices  are  made  to  express 
articulate  sounds.  A  label  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  mouth  of  a  cock  in  the 
act  of  crowing,  bears  the  words 
‘  Christus  natus  est.’  A  duck  de¬ 
mands  4 Quando  ?  quando  ? ’  and  a 
raven  makes  answer  4  In  hac  nocte, 
in  hac  nocte.’  The  cow  bellows 
4  Ubi  ?  ubi  ?  ’  and  the  lamb  bleats 

4  Betlilem,  Betlilem.’  The  painting 
perhaps  is  an  allusion  to  the  mass 
in  which  choristers  took  the  parts 
of  various  animals  and  birds — not 
unusual  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
still  performed  in  some  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Brittany  and  Gascony. 
Other  paintings,  showing  the  di'ess 
of  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  the  arms 
and  motto  of  James  I.,  must  have 
been  added  after  the  Dissolution.] 

Approaching  Fernhurst  (4  m.) 
the  scenery  is  wild  and  varied,  and 
from  Henley  Hill  (about  half-way) 
the  view  is  very  fine.  The  ch.  at 
Fernhurst  is  small  and  E.  E.  During 
the  restoration  in  1881  a  Norman 
window  and  remains  of  wall-paint¬ 
ing  in  the  chancel  were  disclosed. 
In  an  oak  wood,  E.  of  the  road,  at 

5  m.,  are  the  remains,  now  a  mere 
heap,  of  Verdley  Castle,  *  known 
only  to  those  that  hunt  the  marten 
cat,’  says  Camden,  and  still  remote 
and  solitary.  It  was  a  hunting- 
tower  attached  to  the  lordship  of 
Midhurst ;  but  all  architectural 
features  were  destroyed  some  years 
since,  when  the  materials  of  the 
walls  were  used  for  road-making. 
Verdley  Place  (Sir  H.  Davey)  and 
Hawkesfold  (0.  Salvin,  Esq.)  command 
fine  views.  The  road  continues  over 


the  range  of  hills  called  the  Mid¬ 
hurst  Ridge,  to  Cowdray  and  Mid¬ 
hurst  {ante).  The  road  to  the  rt., 
i  m.  before  reaching  Midhurst,  leads 
to  Woolbeding.  The  nave  of  the 
Church  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  nth  cent.  :  fragments  of  old 
glass  are  in  one  of  the  chancel 
windows.  At  Woolbeding  House  (Lady 
Lanerton)  is  preserved  a  marble 
fountain,  with  figure  of  Neptune, 
formerly  in  the  quadrangle  at  Cow- 
dray.  From  Midhurst  we  can  return 
to  Haslemere  by  rail  (S.W.R.),  via 
Petersfield  Junction. 

The  rly.  from  Midhurst  to  Peters¬ 
field  has  stations  at  Elstead  and  Ro- 
gate.  Near  Elstead  is  Beacon  Hill , 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  coun¬ 
try  S.,  and  at  Rogate  is  a  small 
Norm.  ch.  Dangstein  (C.  T.  Lane, 
Esq.),  formerly  called  Lone  Beach, 
in  the  parish  of  Terwick,  which 
adjoins  Rogate,  is  famous  for  its  con¬ 
servatories  and  ferneries,  which  de¬ 
serve  a  visit.  Rogate  is  the  nearest 
stat.  to  Harting  (the  stat.  is  called 
Rogate  and  Harting),  the  parish  in 
which  Up  Park  and  Ladyholt  Park 
(see  ante ,  Rte.  7)  are  situated.  Ro¬ 
gate  lies  N.  of  the  line,  and  Harting 
S.  In  Terwick  churchyard  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  churchyard  cross. 

Taking  the  road  to  Petersfield,  we 
pass  the  turnings  to  Woolbeding 
{ante)  and  Stedham,  and  at  3  m. 
we  cross  the  Rother,  and  reach 
Trotton,  an  ancient  manor  of  the 
Camoys  family.  The  Church,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  George  of  England,  was 
rebuilt  about  1400  by  Thomas  Lord 
Camoys,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  English  at  Agincourt, 
and  for  his  bravery  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Garter — as  was  the 
bridge  over  the  Rother,  close  adjoin¬ 
ing.  In  the  chancel  are  two  very 
fine  Brasses ;  the  first,  of  Marguerite 
de  Camoys  (c.  1310),  and  probably 
the  earliest  brass  of  a  lady  that 
exists  in  England  :  the  dress  is  re¬ 
markable,  being  ‘powdered’  with 
14  small  shields  ;  the  second  is  on 
the  altar* tomb  of  the  founder  and 
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liis  wife,  c.  1419,  which  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  chancel.  The 
Elizabeth  Lady  Camoys,  who  is  re¬ 
presented  here  by  the  side  of  her 
lord,  is  no  other  than  the  widow 
of  Hotspur,  the  ‘  gentle  Kate  ’  of 
Shakespeare,  who  has  erred  at  all 
events  in  her  name,  however  truly 
he  may  have  depicted  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  her  wit.  It  was  no  doubt 
Petworth  which  brought  her  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Camoys, 
whom  she  married  after  the  death 
of  Percy.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Edm.  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  Her 
son,  Sir  Richd.  Camoys,  stands  (a 
small  effigy)  beside  his  mother.  At 
Woolbeding,  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Robt.  Spencer,  Fox  and  the  leading 
Whigs  used  to  assemble.  In  this 
parish  Otway  the  dramatist  was  born, 
March  3,  1651,  whilst  his  father  was 
curate  here.  Collins  thus  alludes 
to  him  in  his  1  Ode  to  Pity  ’  : — 

‘  But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 

To  old  llissus’  distant  side, 

Deserted  stream  and  mute  ? 

Wild  Arun  too  has  heard  thy  strains, 

And  Echo,  midst  my  native  plains, 

Been  soothed  by  Pity’s  lute.’ 

A  recording  tablet  was  set  up  to 
him  in  the  ch.  here  in  1861.  1  m. 

N.  of  Trotton  is  Chithurst.  In 
the  Church  is  preserved  an  ancient 
alms  dish,  with  figures  of  our  first 
parents  and  the  Serpent. 

Passing  Terwick,  we  reach  at  6  m. 
Rogate,  in  which  parish  Dureford 
Abbey,  a  small  house  of  Premon- 
stratensian  canons,  was  founded  by 
Henry  Hoese  (Hosatus  —  Hussey ) 
about  1169.  Some  portions  of  the 
ancient  building  have  been  worked 
into  the  present  dwelling-house. 
Near  Haben  bridge,  on  an  eminence 
above  the  Arun,  about  j  m.  S.  from 
the  village  of  Rogate,  are  vestiges 
of  a  tower  within  a  fosse  :  probably 
erected  by  the  Camoys,  ancient  lords 
of  the  manor.  2  m.  beyond  Rogate 
we  cross  the  Hampshire  boundary, 
and  shortly  after  reach  Petersfield 
stat. 

Several  places  of  interest  on  the 


W.  edge  of  the  county  may  be  most 
easily  reached  from  the  stats,  on  the 
S.W.  line  from  Haslemere  to  Havant. 
Liphook  is  the  nearest  stat.  to 
Linchmere  (for  Shulbrede  Priory 
see  ante),  Lincll  (old  windows  , 
and  Milland,  where  is  St.  Luke's 
Chapel ,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  ap¬ 
proached  by  steps — of  a  very  un¬ 
usual  shape — with  piscina  and  cre¬ 
dence  and  brass  to  H.  Steward,  1662. 
The  date  of  the  building  not  known. 
From  Petersfield  is  the  line  to  Mid¬ 
hurst  (ante).  From  Rowland’s  Castle 
we  may  reach  (4  m.)  Wesibourne  (see 
Rte.  7),  and  (4%  m.)  Compton.  Little 
Green  Manor  (J.  Miller,  Esq.)  was 
formerly  the  estate  of  the  Phipps’, 
many  of  whose  monuments  are  in 
the  Ch.  S.E.  of  Compton  are  The 
Mardens  -N.  Maiden,  E.  Marden 
and  Up  Marden,  three  small  primi¬ 
tive  villages,  and  Stoughton, 
where  the  E.  E.  Church  has  a  chancel 
with  many  traces  of  Saxon  work  ; 
and  a  copy  of  Vinci’s  ‘Last  Supper,’ 
displaced  by  the  erection  of  the 
re  redos,  is  preserved  in  the  N.  tran¬ 
sept.  Rowland’s  Castle  Stat.  is  close  to 
Stansted  Park ,  for  description  of  which, 
and  *of  the  ‘  forest,’  see  Rte.  7.  A 
walk  of  some  11  miles,  embracing 
good  scenery,  may  be  taken  from 
Rowland’s  Castle,  via  Stansted  Park 
and  Up  Park  (diverging,  if  the  pe¬ 
destrian  is  so  disposed,  at  Little 
Green  Manor  for  Ladyholt  Park)  to 
Harting  stat.,  on  the  Petersfield  and 
Midhurst  line.  The  route,  about  11 
m.,  passes  through  some  of  the  best 
scenery  in  the  county.  Five  minutes 
walk  from  Rowland’s  Castle  stat.  we 
reach  Stansted  Forest  :  the  drives 
and  roads  are  forbidden  to  the  public, 
but  the  glorious  avenue  is  open, 
extending  for  some  two  miles.  A 
tablet  on  the  lodge  mentions  that 
the  ‘  new  plantations  were  com¬ 
menced  on  the  last  day  of  King 
George  Ill’s  reign— Jan.  29,  1820.’ 
The  house  (Rte.  7)  fronts  the  avenue. 
Turning  to  the  left  at  the  lodge  we 
pass  through  the  forest,  emerging  at 
Forest  Side,  with  its  new  Church 
and  schools.  Here  is  a  good  view 
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over  the  Hampshire  border :  the 
large  mansion  to  the  left  is  Idsworth. 
Then  we  descend  a  steep  hill  to 
Compton.  The  church  overlooks 
the  village.  There  are  traces  of  a 
N.  aisle  which  has  disappeared. 
Notice  the  very  laudatory  inscription 
to  Mrs.  Sarah  Phipps.  Passing 
through  the  village,  take  the  road 
to  the  right,  and  across  the  fields  to 
Up  Park  (Rte.  7).  Little  Green 
Manor  is  on  our  left.  The  public 
are  freely  admitted,  and  a  good  road 
to  Harting  passes  through  the  park. 
From  the  ruined  tower  called  the 
Daedalian  Tower  (in  commemoration 
of  Sir  M.  Fetherstonhaugh’s  purchase 
of  an  estate  called  Daedalia  in  North 
America),  on  the  top  of  the  hill  be¬ 
hind  the  house, is  a  magnificent  view 
— embracing  the  Channel — the  two 
ranges  of  the  South  Downs  and  the 
Hampshire  hills  (1.  is  Beacon  Hill, 
rt.  is  Tor  Barrow  ).  W.  are  seen 
Ditcham  and  Ladyholt  Parks  (Rte. 
9).  There  is  a  herd  of  deer  in  the 
park.  Below  on  the  N.  side  is 
Harting1,  a  walk  of  i|  m.  Notice 
the  warm  effect  of  the  tiling  on  S. 
side  of  church  tower.  The  church  is 


cruciform.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
reredos  of  rather  unusual  character, 
the  arcades  filled  with  embroidered 
figures  of  angels.  On  N.  wall  is  a 
monument  to  Sir  H.  Fetherston- 
haugh  ;  on  S.  one  to  members  of  the 
families  of  Ford  and  Caryll  (Rte.  9, 
Harting).  Here  is  preserved  the 
fragment  of  a  stone  slab  with  effigy 
with  clasped  hands.  Good  old  wood¬ 
work  in  roof.  In  S.  transept  monu¬ 
ment  with  three  effigies,  one  kneel¬ 
ing.  two  recumbent,  to  the  families 
of  Cowper  and  Coles  (i6th  cent.). 
In  N.  transept  is  a  staircase  to  the 
tower.  The  ancient  square  font  is 
on  a  modern  pedestal.  (The  Ship 
Inn,  clean,  simple  fare.)  At  Harting, 
a  straggling,  picturesque  village,  we 
regain  a  main  road,  and  reach  in 
2  m.  Rogate  and  Harting  stat., 
whence  we  can  proceed  to  Midhurst 
(Rtes.  7,  9)  or  to  Petersfield,  by  S.  W. 
railway. 

From  Havant,  where  the  S.W. 
line  joins  the  line  from  Brighton  to 
Portsmouth  (Rte.  7),  it  is  a  short 
distance  to  Bosham  and  Chichester 
(Rte.  7),  and  here  we  bid  farewell  to 
the  tourist  in  Sussex. 
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Ad  Decimum,  site  of,  102. 

ADUB ,  72  ;  source  of  the,  120  ; 
at  Cuckfield,  33 ;  estuary, 
146  ;  suspension-bridge  at 
Shoreham,  72. 

AlBY,  on  the  place  of  Caesar’s 
landing,  70  ;  on  the  death  of 
Laherius,  8 ;  on  Harold’s  en¬ 
trenchments  at  Battle,  8. 

Alard  tombs  at  Winchelsea, 

22. 

Albert  memorial  at  Frant,  5 ; 
Hastings,  14. 

ALBINI,  Hugh  de,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  134. 

ALBOTJBNE,  143. 

Aldingbouene,  97. 

ALBBINGTON,  Church,  72. 

Aldwortb,  148,  151. 

Ale  BIST  ON,  ch.,  ancient  inn, 

59- 

Alien  Priory,  at  Wilmington, 
60. 

AMBERLEY,  230  ;  Castle, 
129. 

Anderida,  now  Pevensey,  67. 

Andrast,  a  British  deity,  31. 

Andred’s  Wood,  origin  of  the 
name,  31,  67. 

Angmebing,  79. 

Anne,  Queen,  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  3. 

Antiquities,  [3], 

Appledobe,  27 ;  the  Danes 
at,  ch.,  27. 

Appledeam,  ch.  tower,  107. 

[Sttssecc,  v.  00.] 


Aquarium  at  Brighton,  38. 

Architecture,  military,  of 
Sussex,  [5];  domestic,  [5] 

ARDINGLY,  ch.,  brasses,  30. 
Ablington,  60. 

Armour,  collection  of,  at  Par¬ 
ham,  13 1. 

AbtjN,  source  of  the,  120; 
Littleliampton  its  port,  80. 

ARUNDEL,  134.  Popula¬ 
tion,  2,644. 

Station :  ^  mile  from 

town. 

Omnibuses  meet  all 
trains. 

Hotels  :  Norfolk  Arms  ; 
Bridge ;  Arundel  Arms, 
near  Ford  June. 

Churches  :  Parish  Ch.  of 

St.  Nicholas  (wall  paintings) ; 
R.  C.  Ch.  of  St.  Philip ,  centre 
of  town :  both  generally 
open. 

Castle  :  open  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  12  to  4.  Tickets 
at  Norfolk  Arms. 

Park :  always  open. 

Town  Hall:  Maltravers  St. 

Banks  :  London  $  County  ; 
Capital  and  Counties ;  both 
in  High  St. 

Post  Office:  near  Bridge. 

Maison  Dieu :  ruins,  near 
the  bridge. 

Ducal  Dairies  :  admis¬ 
sion  Mondays  and  Fridays 
12  to  4;  tickets  at  Norfolk 
Arms. 

Boats,  for  excursions  to 
Black  Rabbit,  Amberley, 
Littleliampton,  &c.,  can  be 
hired  opposite  Bridge  Hotel. 


ARUNI)  EL  CASTLE, history 
134 ;  pictures,  135 ;  the  Keep, 
136. 

ARUNDEL,  tombs,  Chi¬ 
chester,  85. 

—  Richard,  Earl  of,  his  tomb 
in  Chichester  Cathedral.  85, 

—  Bp.,  his  oratory  in  Chi¬ 
chester  Cathedral,  86. 

—  mullet,  80. 

ASHBURNITAM,  12,  115. 

—  iron- works,  the  last  in 
Sussex,  1 15. 

ASHDOWN  Forest,  109. 

Ashford  Junct.,  28. 

Ashington,  145. 

ASTEN,  a  Sussex  rivulet,  tra¬ 
dition,  9. 

AVISFOED  Pabk,  76;  anti¬ 
quities  from,  92, 

Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.,  118. 

B. 

Backsters,  64. 

BAILEY,  monument  by,  12 2. 

Bailiff’s  Court,  near  Little- 
hampton,  79. 

BALCOMBE,  ch.,  30. 

Balsdean,  chapel,  40. 

BARCOMBE,  56. 

Babcombe  Mills,  59. 

Barnham  Junction,  ch.,  80. 

Barrow  Head,  fort,  40. 

Barrows  in  Sussex,  54.  100, 

104. 
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BARRY,  Sir  Charles,  churches 
rebuilt  by,  34,  37,  122. 

—  picture  by,  98. 

Bartelott,  brasses  at  Stopham, 
122. 


BATTLE,  8.  Population, 
3. 153- 

Station:  S.E.R. 

Conveyances :  for  Abbey 
(adjoins  town)  meet  trains. 

Inns  :  Railway  Hotel  ; 
Georye  Inn,  High  St. 

Churches :  St.  Mary’s , 
parish  church  (brasses  and 
monuments)  ;  Ascension, 
Hastings  Road. 

Abbey :  open  to  public  on 
Tuesdays. 

Banks :  London  4-  County ; 
Lewes  ;  both  in  High  St. 

Post  Office  :  High  St. 

RATTLE,  view  of  the  Abbey, 
8  ;  ch. ,  brasses,  glass,  1 2. 

—  Abbey,  foundation,  10. 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  referred  to, 
15,  70,  106. 

Bayhall,  Great,  near  Pem- 
bury,  4. 

BAYHAM  Abbey,  5. 

BEACHY  HEAD, lighthouse, 
Parson  Darby’s  Hole,  sea- 
fowl,  62 ;  sea-fight,  93. 

Beacon  Hill,  near  Elstead, 
152. 

Beccafico,  the,  found  in 
Sussex,  77. 

BECKET,  Abp.,  his  mur¬ 
derers,  48. 

Beck  ley,  18. 

Beddingham,  48. 

Beeding,  144. 

Beeding,  Upper,  147. 

Bell  Rock,  Tonbridge  Wells,  4. 

—  Tout  lighthouse,  62. 

Bells  of  Bosham,  legend,  107. 

Bepton,  105. 


BERNARDI,  the  painter,  his 
works  at  Chichester,  87,  88  ; 
at  Amberley,  130. 

B  ERST  ED,  81. 

Berwick,  59. 

Bevis,  the  giant,  134. 


BEXHILL,  71.  Population, 
5,206. 

Station:  L.B.S.C.R.,  Sta¬ 
tion  Square. 

Hotels:  Sackville ;  Marine; 
Devonshire ;  Glynde  House 
(private). 

Churches :  St.  Peter  (on 
hill :  woodwork,  Hems) ; 

St.  Barnabas  (near  sea)  ;  R.C. 
Church ;  Wesleyan  Church. 

Bank :  Lloyds’, Devonshire 
Road. 

Kursaal  (Marine  Parade) : 
Concerts,  Reading  Rooms, 
&c. 

Links :  Dorset  Road. 

Cycle  track;  Rowing 
Club ;  Marine  Club 

(Parade). 

Libraries:  Bexhill;  Sack- 
ville  (Devonshire  Road). 

Livery  Stables:  Sharp’s, 
near  Station. 

Conservative  Club: 

Station  Road. 

‘  Bible,  the,’  on  Mount  Ca- 
burn,  49. 


BIGNOR,  100.  Population, 
^59- 

Stations  :  Nearest,  Pet- 
worth  or  Amberley,  each 
about  4  miles. 

Roman  Villa :  admission 
is.,  apply  at  adjacent  farm. 

Refreshments  at  Inn 

near  Villa. 

Church ;  Park*;  Hill 

(738  ft.). 

BIGNOR,  Roman  villa,  100, 
102;  Park,  104;  Hill,  104. 

BILLINGSHURST,  church, 
brass,  121. 

Bilsington ,  remains  of 

priory,  28. 


Birling  Gap,  Beachy  Head,  63. 

BISHOPSTONE,  ch.,  53. 

BLAAUW,  W.  H.,  on  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  5  x ;  his  1  Barons’ 
Wars,’  52. 

Black  Cap,  on  Mount  Harry, 
50. 

Black  death,  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury,  44. 

Blatciiington,  55. 


BODIAM,  8.  Population, 
310. 

Station :  Nearest,  Ro- 
bertsbridge,  S.  E.  R.,  about 
4^  miles. 

Castle:  ruins. 

Church. 

Inn :  Castle  (small). 

Refreshments :  Cottage 
near  Castle. 

Boat  on  lake  (or  moat). 

Salehurst  Abbey,  en 

route  from  Robertsbridge  by 
footpath. 

BODIAM  CASTLE,  8,  17,  19  ; 
history,  19;  remains,  19;  B. 
Church,  19. 


BOGNOR,  80.  Population, 
4, 104. 

Station :  Branch  from 
Barnham  Junction. 

Conveyances  :  Omni¬ 
buses  meet  all  trains.  Four- 
horse  coaches  daily,  in  sea¬ 
son,  from  Waterloo  Sq.  to 
Arundel,  Selsey,  Chichester, 
Goodwood,  Kingley  Vale. 

Hotels  :  Norfolk ;  Pier ; 
Victoria  (near  sea)  ;  Sussex ; 
Bedford  (near  High  Street). 

Churches :  St.  John’s, near 
Sta. ;  Bersted  (old  parish 
church),  Bersted  Road. 

Pier  :  (id.)  Reading  Rooms 
(Lennox  St.);  Bognor  Club 
(West  St.)  ;  Tennis  Club 
(High  St.) ;  Golf  Club. 

Bank:  London  4-  County, 
High  St. 

Post  Office  :  High  St. 

Golf  Club:  Victoria 
Drive. 

Tennis  Club  :  Glamis  St. 
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BOGNOR — contd. 

New  Club  :  West  St.,  near 
Norfolk  Hotel. 

Assembly  Rooms :  near 
Station. 

BOGNOB,  St.  Michael's  Col¬ 
lege,  B.  rocks,  excursions,  80. 

Bohuns,  former  possessors  of 
Cowdray,  149. 

Bolebrook,  in  Hartfield,  109. 

BOLNET,  32. 

BONNINGTON,  ch.,  28. 

‘Book  of  Orders  and  Buies,’ 
150. 

BORBE ,  Andrew,  his  birth¬ 
place,  70 ;  his  jokes  about 
the  Pevensey  mayors,  70 ; 
account  of  the  nightingales 
in  St.  Leonard’s  forest,  119. 

—  Hill,  32. 

Borough ,  121. 

Borstalls,  50. 

Bosch ,  H.,  picture  by,  126. 


BOSHAM,  105.  Population, 
1,255. 

Station:  about  1  m.  from 
town. 

Inn:  Berkeley  Arms  (small); 
Swan,  near  Station. 

Church :  monuments  of 
Canute’s  daughter,  &c. 

Post  Office  at  Station. 

Harbour:  Bosham  Creek. 

Botolphs,  146. 

Bo  UNBES ,  near  South- 
borough,  4  ;  Sir  Thos.  More 
and  Erasmus  at,  4. 

BOW  HILL,  near  Chichester, 
barrows,  100. 

Bowebbank,  Mr.,  on  the 
fossils  of  Bracklesham  Bay, 

95- 


BOXGROVE,  95.  Popula¬ 
tion,  702. 

Stations  :  Nearest,  Chi¬ 
chester,  about  3^  m. ;  Dray¬ 
ton,  about  2\. 

Church  :  fine  monuments ; 
Lord  de  la  Warr’s  chapel. 


Priory  (adjoining  church) 
in  ruins. 

BOXGROVE,  Priory,  95. 

BRACKLESHAM,  Bay,  fos¬ 
sils,  95. 


BRAMBER,  146.  Popula¬ 
tion,  186. 

Station :  close  to  Castle, 
5  mile  from  village. 

Coaches :  from  Worthing 
(8  in.) ;  Brighton  (11  m.),  in 
season. 

Boats,  for  excursions,  at 
the  Bridge. 

Castle :  open  daily,  ad¬ 
mission  id. 

Church:  paintings  in  chan¬ 
cel,  Norman  work. 

Castle  Hotel:  numerous 
tea-houses. 

Museum :  stuffed  animals, 
admission  2d. 

Old  houses :  St.  Mary’s 
Cottage. 

BRAMBER,  Castle  and  ch., 
146. 

BRAMBLETYE  HOUSE,  re¬ 
mains,  109. 

BBAOSE  family,  churches 
erected  by  the,  72,  118  ;  their 
stronghold  at  Bramber,  146. 

Brasses  in  Sussex.— 
Amberley,  130. 

Ardingly,  30. 

Arundel,  138. 

Battle,  12. 

Billingshurst,  121. 
Broadwater,  74. 

Buxted,  57. 

Clapham,  78. 

Cowfold,  142. 

Crawley,  117. 

Etchingham,  6. 

Fletching,  56. 

Grinstead,  East,  108. 

—  West,  141. 

Hastings,  14. 

Henfield,  142. 

Horsham,  118. 
Hurstmonceux,  66. 

Isfield,  59. 

Lewes,  46. 

Northiam,  19. 

Pulbo  rough,  121. 

Rusper,  118. 

Rye,  25. 

Shoreham,  Isew,  73. 
Slaugham,  31. 

Stopham,  122. 


Brasses  in  Sussex— contd. 

Tieehurst,  6. 

Trotton,  152. 

Warbleton,  113. 

Winchelsea,  23. 

Wiston,  145. 

Woodchurch,  28. 

‘  Brazen,’  sloop  of  war,  loss  cf 
the,  53. 

BREDE  Place,  8,  17. 

—  river,  junction  with  the 
Ro tlier  and  the  Tillingham, 
24. 

BRICKWALL  PARK,  pic¬ 
tures,  18 ;  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  18. 

Brighthelmstone,  35.  See 
Brighton. 

BRIGHTLING,  Down,  114. 
Observatory,  114. 


BRIGHTON,  35.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  borough  (inc.  Hove), 
142,129. 

Stations  :  Central  Stat., 
Queen’s  Road  (refresh¬ 
ments)  ;  West  Brighton  Sta., 
now  called  Hove  (Gold- 
stone  Road)  ;  Kemp  Town 
(Coalbrook  Road)  ;  London 
Road  :  Lewes  Road.  Trains 
for  Worthing,  Chichester, 
Portsmouth,  &c.,  start  from 
West  platform,  central  sta.  : 
for  Lewes,  Eastbourne, 
Hastings,  &c.,  from  East 
platform. 

Electric  Railway.  Two 

sections  :  Aquarium  to  Kemp 
Town;  Kemp  Town  to  Rot- 
tingdean. 

Tramway  from  Hove, 
Church  Road,  to  Shoreham 
Sta. 

Coaches,  &c.:  Omni¬ 
buses  from  Castle  Square  to 
Preston  every  ?  hour ;  to 
Hove,  every  8  minutes  ;  for 
Kemp  Town,  every  k  hour  ; 
from  Central  Stat.  to  West 
Brighton,  every  i  hour  ;  to 
Kemp  Town,  every  -4  hour ; 
to  Rottingdean,  6  times  a 
day ;  from  North  St.  to  the 
Cemetery,  every  4  hour. 
Coach,  from  London,  daily, 
via  Crawley:  calls  at  Ship  and 
Metropole.  Special  service 
in  summer  in  5  hrs.  by  Croy- 
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BRIGHTON— contd. 

don,  Merstham,  and  Cuck- 
field,  or  Reigate  and  Crawley. 
Four-horse  coaches  daily  to 
Devil’s  Dyke  (fare  is.  61.). 

Cab-fares  3?.  the  hour, 
or  is.  the  mile  (first  class) ; 
2'\  61.  the  hour,  or  is.  for 
mile  and  half  (second  class). 

Hotels:  Grand;  Bedford; 
Norfolk ;  Metropole ;  Pier 
(small  rooms  but  comfort¬ 
able) ;  Royal  York;  Albion; 
Bristol;  Queen's;  Ship;  Cres¬ 
cent;  Princes'  (and  numerous 
private  hotels). 

Boarding  Houses  :  Chi¬ 
chester  Mansion ,  German 
Place;  Detray  House,  Marine 
Parade;  Dudley  Mansion, 
Lansdowne  Place  ;  Fitzroy 
House,  Regency  Square  ;  Lion 
Mansion;  Ilaslemere;  Como 
House;  Connaught  House; 
Belvedere  Mansion ;  Lan¬ 
caster  House;  Bank  House; 
Marshall's ;  Rock  Mansion, 
&c.,  and  numerous  others. 

Churches :  St.  Peter’s, 
North  Level  (parish  ch.); 
St.  Nicholas,  Church  St.  (old 
parish  ch.) ;  Chapel  Royal, 
North  St.  ;  St.  Martin's , 
Lewes  Road ;  St.  Paul’s, 
West  St.;  The  Resurrection, 
Russell  St. ;  St.  Andrew's, 
Hove  (old);  All  Saints', 
Hove  (new);  St.  Patrick’s, 
Hove,  and  many  others. 

Piers:  West  Pier;  New 
Pier. 

Library  :  Hove  Free  Li¬ 
brary,  the  Avenue. 

Free  Library,  Museum, 
and  Picture  Gallery,  Church 
Street. 

County  CricketGround: 

Eaton  Road,  Hove. 

Skating  Rink :  adjoining 
Cricket  Ground. 

Corporation  Baths  : 

Brill’s,  East  Street;  Turkish 
(West  Street  and  Metropole), 
North  Road  ;  Victoria  Baths, 
Park  St. 

Queen’s  Park  and  Pres¬ 
ton  Park,  north  of  town ; 
Llove  Recreation  Ground; 
St.  Anne’s  Well  Gardens. 

Brighton  Cemeteries : 

Lewes  Rd. ;  Hove  Cemetery 
(Shoreham  Road). 


BRIGHTON — contd. 

Brighton  Town  Hall, 

Market  St. ;  Hove  Town 
Hall,  Church  Road,  Hove. 

Post  Office  (Principal), 
ShipSt.  Hove:  Church  Road. 

Banks  :  London  $  County, 
Pavilion  Buildings,  and 
Western  Road  ;  Brighton 
Union,  North  St.  ;  Capital  <)- 
Counties,  North  St. 

Race  Course :  on  the 

Downs  ;  meetings  in  June 
and  August. 

Places  of  Amusement : 

Pavilion  and  Dome :  Con¬ 
certs,  &c. 

Aquarium  :  Fish  and  Enter¬ 
tainments. 

West  Pier  Pavilion:  Theatre 
Royal,  New  Road. 
GaietyTheatre,Park  Crescent 
Road ;  several  others. 
Museum  of  Stuffed  Birds  : 
Dyke  Road. 

Clubs  :  New  Club,  King’s 
Road  ;  Union,  King’s  Road  ; 
Orleans,  King’s  Road  ; 
Princes’,  Queen’s  Gardens; 
Hove,ThirdAvenue;  Carlton, 
Ship  Street ;  County,  Middle 
St. 

Sailing  Club :  108  The 

Beach . 

Golf  Club  and  Grounds: 

Brighton  and  Hove,  near  the 
Dyke  (Station  on  Dyke  line 
for  use  of  Club) ;  Kemp 
Town,  near  Racecourse. 

Refreshment  Rooms  : 

Mikado  Cremerie,  43  King’s 
Rd.;  PavilionCreamery;  Mut¬ 
ton’s  ;  NorthStreetCreamery, 
&e. 

Steamers:  in  summer,  to 
Eastbourne  and  Hastings ; 
to  Worthing,  Soutlisea,  and 
Isle  of  Wight. 

BRIGHTON,  railways,  hotels, 
35  ;  early  history,  established 
as  a  bathing-place,  36  ;  old 
ch.,  Wellington  memorial, 
modern  churches,  36  ;  the  Pa¬ 
vilion,  Museum, 'piers,  37; 
Kemp  Town,  Queen’s  park, 
38 ;  excursions,  rides  and 
drives,  38. 

British  antiquities  in  Sussex, 

[3]- 

BROADHURST,  residence  of 
Abp.  Leighton,  36. 


BROADWATER,  74. 

Brook,  its  meaning  in  Sussex, 
130. 

Broom ii am  Park,  17. 

Brown’s  Burgh,  on  Briglitling 
Down,  1 14. 

Browne,  Sir  A.,  Battle 
Abbey  granted  to,  10;  ob¬ 
tains  Cowdray,  and  is  created 
Viscount  Montague,  149 ; 
tomb,  12. 

Broyle,  92 ;  Chichester,  15 1. 

Broyle  Place,  48. 

Buckhurst  Park,  no. 

Buckingham,  John,  Earl  of, 
his  gift  to  Tonbridge  Wells,  3. 

BULVERUITHE,  named  for 
Caesar ’s  landing,  71. 

Buncton,  145. 

BURGESS  HILL,  ch.,  33. 

BURGON,  Dean,  Monument 
to,  89. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  at  Eridge,4. 

Burney,  Miss,  at  Brighton, 

36. 

BURPHAM,  140. 

Burrell,  Sir  W.,  141;  re¬ 
moves  the  tombstone  of 
Gundrada  to  Southover,  45  ; 
sarcophagus,  141. 

Burrell,  Timothy,  his  jour¬ 
nal,  32. 

Burton  Park,  129. 

BUR  WASH,  7. 

Bury,  130. 

Bury  Hill,  barrow,  104. 

Butterfield,  Mr,,  churches 
restored  by  ;  Battle,  12  ; 
Hastings,  14  ;  W.  Lavington, 
150. 

BUXTED,  57. 

—  Park,  58. 

BYRON,  Lord,  at  Hastings,  14  ; 
at  Littlehampton,  80. 


C. 

Caburn,  Mount,  near  Lewes, 
view  from,  camp,  48,  49. 
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Cade  Street,  113. 

Caesar,  probable  place  of 
landing  in  Britain,  70. 

Cairney  Seat,  99. 

Cakeeam  Tower,  miracle 
ascribed  to  St.  Richard  of 
Chichester,  95. 

Calverley  Park,  probable 
origin  of  the  name,  2. 

Caaiber  Castle,  ruins,  24. 

CAMOYS,  Lady,  the  widow  of 
Hotspur,  153. 

—  Lady  Marguerite,  early 
brass,  152. 

Camps  in  Sussex  [3I,  33,  39, 
49,  76,  100,  129,  150. 

Canal,  Arundel  and  Ports¬ 
mouth,  80. 

C'ANALETTI,  picture  by,  98. 

Cannon,  first  casting  of,  in 
England  [7]  ;  ancient,  at  Pe- 
vensey,  69. 

Canoes,  ancient  British,  140. 

CARILOCO,  Prior  John  de, 
made  prisoner  by  the  French, 

43- 

CARLETON,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
tomb,  90. 

CAROLINE,  queen  of  George 
IV,  residence  of,  at  Sompt- 
ing  Abbots,  75. 

CARTER,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  at 
Tonbridge  Wells,  4. 

CARYL,  Sir  Thomas,  altar- 
tomb  at  Shipley,  142. 

CARYLL,  family,  100,  154. 

Castle  Goring,  78. 

Cat  fi  eld,  12. 

Cavaliers  and  Puritans  at 
Tonbridge  Wells,  2. 

Caves,  St.  Clement’s,  15. 

Cawley,  the  regicide,  91. 

Cenotaph  of  Lord  Darnley, 
98. 

CUAILEY,  56. 

Chain  Pier,  Brighton,  now 
demolished,  36. 


CHANCTONBURY 
HILL,  76,  145  (814  feet). 

Stations :  Nearest,  Worth¬ 
ing,  about  8  m. ;  Steyning, 
about  3  m. 

Refreshments  (good),  at 
White  Horse,  Steyning. 

CHANCTONBURY  RING, 
76,  147. 

Chandler,  Dean,  restoration 
of  Chichester  Cathedral  com¬ 
menced  by,  88 ;  memorial 
window,  85. 

CHAN  DOS,  Duke  of,  his  death, 
3- 

CHANTREY,  statue  by,  37. 

Charles  I,  ch.,  dedicated  to, 
3  ;  relics  of,  at  Ashburnham 
Place,  1 14. 

—  II,  at  Brighton,  36 ;  at 
Shoreham,  72. 

—  Ill,  of  Spain,  at  Petworth, 
[I51,  123. 

—  Rock,  the  Seven  Charleses, 
Beacliy  Head,  63. 

—  Rock,  Eastbourne,  63. 

ClIESWORTH,  near  Horsham, 

119. 

Cheynell,  Francis,  the  op¬ 
ponent  of  Chilling  worth,  90; 
rector  of  Petworth,  his  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  122;  tomb, 

39- 


CHICHESTER,  81.  Popu¬ 
lation,  10,348. 

Station :  South  Street  (3 
mile  from  Cathedral). 

Omnibuses  and  cabs  meet 
all  trains.  Coaches  to  Bog- 
nor  in  summer.  Omnibuses 
to  Selsey  in  summer. 

Hotel :  Dolphin,  West  St. 
Refreshment  rooms,  Hard- 
liam’s  (good),  East  St.,  and  at 
station. 

Cathedral,  West  St.  Ser¬ 
vices  :  Sundays,  8,  10  30  and 
3.30;  week-days,  10  and  4. 

Campanile;  Bishop’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  W est  St. 

Churches :  St.  Andrew's, 
East  St. ;  All  Saints',  West 
Pallunt  St.  Bartholomew’ s 


CHICHESTER— contd. 
West  Gate  ;  St.  Martin’s ,  St. 
Martin’s  St.  ;  St.  Olave’s, 
North  St. ;  St.  Pancras’,  East 
Gate ;  St.  Paul’s,  North  Gate ; 
St.  Peter’s,  or  Subdeanery, 
West  St. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  St. 

Martin’s  St. 

Priory  Park:  Tennis,  &c.; 
open  to  subscribers.  Ruins 
of  Priory,  founded  1230. 

Kingsham  House,  S.E. 
of  city. 

Council  House,  North 
Street. 

Market  Hall  and  Corn 
Exchange. 

Market  Cross  (ancient), 
centre  of  city. 

Museum  and  Library, 
South  St. 

Post  Office  :  Principal, 
South  St. 

Bank  :  London  and  County 
East  St.  ;  Chichester  Bank, 
East  Street. 

CHICHESTER,  81  ;  cathe¬ 
dral  ,  82-90 ;  Bishop’s  Palace, 
90  ;  market  cross,  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  churches,  Guild¬ 
hall,  91 ;  the  Pallant,  city 
walls,  92  ;  excursions,  93. 

—  Cathedral,  history,  fall 
and  rebuilding  of  the  spire, 
82;  ground-plan,  83  ;  west 
porch,  nave,  Arundel  chan¬ 
try,  85 ;  choir,  south  transept, 
86  ;  sacristy,  87 ;  retro-choir, 
Lady  Chapel,  88;  chapter 
library,  N.  aisle,  N.  transept, 
cloisters,  89 ;  exterior  views, 
bell-tower,  90. 

CHIDDINGFOLD,  147. 

Chiddingly,  53. 

Chiduam,  107. 

Chilgrove,  in  West  Dean, 
Roman  urns  found,  151. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  William, 
death  and  character,  tablet 
to,  90 ;  its  inscription  de¬ 
faced,  90. 

Chithurst,  153. 

CISSBURY  CAMP,  views 
from,  76. 

Cistercians,  sites  preferred  by 

the,  7. 
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CLAPHAM  WOODS,  78: 

CLAUDE,  pictures  by,  124. 

Clayton,  ch.,  tunnel,  34. 

CLEVES,  Anne  of,  her  name 
associated  with  Sussex  tradi¬ 
tion,  46 ;  her  house  at 
Ditchling,  33. 

Cliff  End,  near  Pett,  17. 

Cliffe  Hill,  Lewies,  view  from, 

47- 

CLIFTONVILLE,  71. 

CLIMPING,  79. 

Cloisters,  the,  Chichester,  89. 

Cluniac  Priory,  the  first, 
founded  by  Earl  Warrene 
and  Gundrada,  43. 

Coates,  ch.,  122. 

COBDEN,  Mr.,  150. 

Cocking,  105,  150. 

COGIDUBNUS,  king  of  tl.e 
Regni,  81,  99. 

Colchester,  Lord,  tomb, 
108. 

Coline,  Jhone,  iron  grave- 
slab  of,  7. 

COLLINS,  William,  burial- 
place,  91  ;  monument  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  86. 

Compton,  154. 

—  Place,  61. 

CONYBEARE,  Mr.,  on  the 
drainage  of  the  Weald,  [12]. 

Cook's  Bridge,  41. 

COOLHURST,  near  Horsham, 
1 19. 

COOMBE,  146. 

— ,  the,  at  Lewes,  47 ;  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  47. 

—  House,  32. 

—  Place,  52. 

Coombs  and  deans,  distinction 
between,  [13],  40,  49. 

Cooper,  miniature  by,  98. 

Correggio,  picture  by,  125. 

Cosway,  Sir  It.  W.,  obelisk  to, 
28. 


COWDRAY,  park,  149. 
COWFOLD,  142. 

—  Monastery,  142. 

Cow  Gap,  Eastbourne,  63. 


CRAWLEY,  1 17.  Popula¬ 
tion,  2,400  (inc.  lfield). 

Church:  St.  John  Baptist, 
two  brasses;  old  woodwork. 

Station. 

Hotel:  George. 

Lowfield  Apiaries. 

Cross-in-hand,  112. 
CROUCH,  Mrs.,  grave  of,  37. 


CROWBOROUGH,  57. 

Population,  2,784. 

Station  at  Jarvis  Brook, 
1  m.  from  town. 

Churches:  All  Saints'1; 
St.  John's. 

Beacon:  796  ft. 

Hotel:  lied  Cross. 

Carriages:  for  excursions 
to  Mayfield  Palace;  Eridge 
Castle;  Ashdown  Forest. 

Golf  Grounds :  Crow- 
borough  Warren. 

(Crowborough  includes 
Crowborough  Cross,  Crow¬ 
borough  Beacon,  Crow¬ 
borough  Town.) 

CROWHURST,  ch.,  16;  C. 
Place,  16. 


CUCKFIELD,  32.  Popula¬ 
tion  (civil),  5,730. 

Station:Hayward’sHeatli, 
i£  miles. 

Churches:  Trinity, Parish 
Church  (decorations  by 
Kempe) ;  St.  Wilfrid’s,  near 
Hayward’s  Heath. 

Hotel:  King's  Head;  Sta¬ 
tion  Hotel  (Hayward’s  Heath). 

Banks:  Barclay's;  Capital 
atid  Counties. 

Assembly  Rooms  and 
Public  Hall;  both  near  Sta. 


Cuckmere  River,  57,  117. 

Cumberland,  R.,  on  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Tonbridge  Wells,  3. 

CUTHMAN  (St.),  story  of,  143. 

CUYP,  pictures  by,  115,  125. 

D. 

DACRE,  Lord,  execution  of, 

116. 

— ,  tomb,  Hurstmonceux,  66. 

Dahl,  paintings  by,  125. 

Dale  Park,  104. 

DALLINGTON,  114. 

Dangstein,  152. 

DANNY,  [5],  34. 

DARBY,  Rev.  Jonathan,  his 
refuge  for  shipwrecked 
sailors,  62. 

DARNLEY,  cenotaph  of  Lord 
98. 

DEAN,  East,  Alfred’s  villa, 

—  West,  ch.  and  house,  151. 

—  West,  near  Seaford,  55. 

Delawarr  tomb,  Boxgrove,  96. 

Denne  Park,  Horsham,  fine 
views,  1 19. 

‘  Devil’s  Book,  the,’  on  Mount 
Caburn,  49. 

—  DYKE,  legend,  38. 

—  Jumps,  at  Treyford,  101. 

DlCUL,  the  Scottish  monk,  at 
Bosham,  106. 

Dippers,  the,  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  3. 

DITCHLING,  33,  39. 

—  Beacon,  33. 

Dixter,  in  Northiam,  19. 

Dorset  monuments  at  Wi- 
thyam,  109. 

Douglas,  the  antiquary, 
grave  of,  39. 

Dowles,  the,  27. 
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Downs,  South,  scenery  of  the, 
49 ;  highest  point,  33 ;  pecu¬ 
liar  breed  of  sheep,  49. 

Drayton,  81. 

—  quotations  fro  m  li  i  s 
‘  Polyolbion,’  [8],  9. 

Dripping  Pan,  Lewes,  44. 

—  WELL,  Hastings,  15, 

Drummer’s  Hall,  Ilurstmon- 
ceux  Castle,  65. 

DUDLEY,  the  favourite  of 
Henry  VII,  44. 

Dunford  House,  Midhurst, 
150. 

Dunstan  (St.),  scene  of  his 
contest  with  the  devil,  no. 

Du  reford  Abbey,  153. 

Durer,  Albert,  etchings  by, 
104. 

Durrington,  78. 


E. 

Eagle,  Honour  of  the,  68. 
Earth  am,  101. 

Earthworks,  British,  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  [3]. 

EASEBORNE,  ch.,  tombs, 
148. 

EASTBOURNE,  61.  Popu¬ 
lation,  34,977. 

Station:  L.B.S.C.R.  Con¬ 
veyances  meet  all  trains. 
Refreshments. 

Hotels:  Grand;  Albion; 
Cavendish  ;  Burl  i  n  gton ; 
Queen's  (sea  front)  ;  South- 
down;  A  lexan  dra;  Gildridge's 
(near  station);  Clifton  (South 
Street) ;  Sussex  (Cornfield 
Terrace),  <fcc. 

Churches  :  St.  Mary's 
(parish  church),  Old  Town  ; 
St.  Saviour’s  (Street),  South 
Street ;  Trinity  Church;  Christ 
Church  ;  All  Saints’  Church  ; 
St.  John’s;  All  Souls'  (By¬ 
zantine);  St.  Anne's. 

Pier  :  Near  Splash  Point. 

Town  Hall:  Grove  Road. 


EASTBOURNE — contd. 
Baths :  Carlisle  Road. 

BeachyHead:  3  m.  N.W. 

(Carriage  road). 

Post  Office  :  Terminus 
Road. 

Banks :  London  and  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  London  and  Provincial, 
both  in  Terminus  Road. 

Hunting:  The  Eastbourne, 
East  Sussex,  and  Southdown 
Hounds. 

Tariff  for  horses  and 
pleasure  boats  issued  under 
direction  of  Corporation. 

Carriage  fares  to  Beachy 
Head,  6>\,  5?.,  and  4 s.  (in¬ 
cluding  £  hour  at  the  Head). 
Carriage  fares  by  time,  3*., 
2v.  61.,  and  2 s.  per  hour.  By 
distance ,  is.  6d.  or  is.  per 
mile. 

Places  of  Amusement: 

Devonshire  Park  (Floral 
Hall;  Theatre;  Bands;  Ten¬ 
nis;  Recreation  Grounds). 

Golf  Club:  foot  of  Downs. 

Saffrons  Cricket 
Ground:  Meads  Road. 

Sussex  Club :  Parade. 

Leaf  Hall :  Institute  and 
Club,  Seaside  Road. 

Meads  Institute : 

Compton  Place, Beachy 
Head :  Walks  or  Drives. 

Hydropathic  Mansion: 

South  Cliff. 

EAST  HOATHLY,  52. 

EAST  TARRING,  76. 

Ebony,  ch.,  27. 

EOOLESBOURNE,  near  Hast¬ 
ings,  15. 

Ed  BURTON,  39. 

Edilwalch,  King,  grants 
Selsey  to  Wilfred,  93. 

Edward  I,  founds  New 
Winchelsea,  20;  accident  to, 
23- 

—  Ill,  defeats  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Winchelsea,  22. 

— ,  Prince  (afterwards  Ed¬ 
ward  1),  captured  at  Lewes, 
51 ;  storms  Winchelsea,  21. 
'See  Edward  I. 


EDWARD  the  Black  Prince, 
fights  with  the  Spanish  fleet 
oil'  Winchelsea,  22. 

Egremont,  Earl  of,  monu¬ 
ment  at  Petworth,  122;  me¬ 
morial  erected  by  him,  122. 

Egyptian  antiquities  at  Par¬ 
ham,  13 1. 

Eliot,  Lady  Georgiana,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  Bognor, 
founded  by,  76. 

ELIZABETH,  Queen,  her  pro¬ 
gresses,  4,  19,  21,  25,  hi. 
150  ;  her  oak,  19. 

ELLA,  place  of  landing,  95  ; 
storms  Anderida,  67. 

ELLIOT,  General,  1 13. 

ELLMAN,  Mr.,  the  improver 
of  the  South  Down  sheep, 
49. 

Elsheimer,  pictures  by,  126. 

ELSTEAD,  152. 

Empson ,  William  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  burial-place,  3. 

EMSWORTH,  107. 

Entyknapps,  family  of,  Saxon 
charter  in  the  possession  of 
the,  148. 

Erasmus,  at  Boundes,  4. 

ERIDGE  CASTLE,  4,  57; 
visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  4  ; 
E.  Rocks,  4. 


ETCHINGHAM,  6, 7.  Popu¬ 
lation,  904. 

Station  :  on  S.E.R. 

Church:  St.Mary’s(screen 
brasses). 

Inn :  Station. 

(Since  opening  of  Station 
at  Hawkhurst,  omnibuses 
cannot  be  depended  upon.) 

ETHELWOLF,  King,  burial- 
place,  143. 

Evelyn,  John,  early  educa¬ 
tion,  47. 

EWHURST,  19. 

— ,  in  Shermanbury,  142. 
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F. 

Fades,  William,  the  architect 
of  Battle  Abbey,  io. 

Faielight,  ch.,  16;  F. 
Down,  1 6. 

Falmeb,  40. 

FarRINGDON,  Dame  Eliza¬ 
beth,  her  gift  to  Chichester, 

91. 

‘  Fatal  Tree,’  the,  in  Cuck- 
field  Park,  32. 

Fay  Gate,  118. 

FELPHAM,  81. 

FERNHURST,  152. 

Feeding,  79. 

Field  Place,  119. 

Fiennes,  Sir  Roger,  the 
builder  of  Ilurstmonceux,  64. 

Fig  gardens,  in  Sussex,  74,  77. 

FINDON,  76. 

Fible,  48,  59. 

—  Beacon,  49. 

Fible  Place,  59. 

Fittlewobth,  122. 

Fitzalan,  tombs  at  Arundel, 
138  ;  at  Chichester,  85. 

FlTZWILLIAM,  Sir  William, 
builder  of  Cowdray,  149. 

FLAXMAN,  monuments  and 
statues  by,  86,  101,  109,  127, 
141. 

Flemish  settlers,  early,  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  35. 

Fletciieb,  the  dramatist, 
birthplace,  25. 

FLETCHING,  50,  56. 

Ford  .Junction,  79,  140. 
Arundel  Arms  close  to  Stat. 

Forest,  submarine,  near  Bex- 
hill,  71. 

—  Row,  1 09. 

—  Side,  153. 

Forests  :  Ashdown,  109  ;  St. 
Leonard’s,  1 19 ;  Stansted, 
ioo,  153;  Xilgate,  30;  Worth, 
10. 


Fossils  from  Sussex,  32,  40, 
140. 

Foster  and  Topley,  Messrs., 
on  the  denudation  of  the 
Weald,  [10],  [12]. 

FRANT,  4,  5,  no. 

French,  ravages  of  the,  along 
the  southern  coast,  21,  24, 
40,  42,  43.  54- 

Fbewen,  Abp.,  denounced  by 
Cromwell,  18. 

— ,  Stephen,  Thankful,  18. 

Friars,  the,  at  Winchelsea, 

23- 

Frist  on  Place,  55. 

Frog  Firle,  60. 

Fuller,  on  the  French  at 
AVinclielsea,  22  ;  on  the  Selsey 
cockle,  94. 

— ,  J.,  Esq.,  observatory  built 
by,  1 14;  monument,  114. 

—  family,  their  motto,  [8]. 


G. 

Gainsborougii,  pictures  by, 
98,  126,  127,  132. 

GATWICK,  29. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  engaged 
against  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Winchelsea,  22. 

Geology  of  Sussex,  [10]. 

George  II,  visit  of,  to  Rye, 
25- 

—  IV,  patronage  of  Brighton, 

35- 

GERALDINE,  the  Fair,  burial- 
place,  12. 

Gerrard ,  Mark,  picture  by, 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  burial- 
place,  56 ;  portrait,  56. 

GIBBONS,  Grinling,  carvings 
by,  at  Hurstmonceux  Place, 
66  ;  at  Petworth,  126. 

Gilly  Wood,  near  Brede,  18. 


GLASS ,  painted,  in  Sussex  : — 
Arundel,  139. 

Battle,  12. 

Brighton,  36. 

Chichester^  85,  89. 
Crowhurst,  16. 

Eastbourne,  61. 

Hooe,  71. 

Horsham,  118. 
Hurstmonceux,  66. 
Lavington,  West,  150. 
Newtimber,  143. 

Parham,  133. 

Sherman  bury,  142. 
Slaugham,  31. 

Southover,  45. 

Stopham,  122. 

Tarring,  West,  77. 
Ticehurst,  6. 

Warehorne,  28. 
Whatlington,  12. 
Woolbeding,  152. 

Glen  Andred,  103. 

GLYNDE,  48,  59. 

Glynleigh,  near  Hailsham,  64. 

GODWIN,  Earl,  his  manor  of 
Bosham,  how  obtained,  106. 

Golden  Pippin,  question  of 
its  origin,  33. 

GOODWOOD,  97.  Parish 
of  Boxgrove. 

Stations :  Nearest  to  Park, 
Cinch  ester,  3  m.  ;  Drayton,  2 
m. ;  Lavant,  2  m. ;  to  Race¬ 
course,  Singleton,  2J  m. 

Refreshments  at  Chiches¬ 
ter;  and  Singleton  in  sum¬ 
mer. 

House  (pictures),  some¬ 
times  shown.  Park  always 
open.  Race  meeting  last 
week  in  July. 

Temple :  in  park. 

Race-course :  on  downs, 
N.W.  of  park. 

Charlton  Forest:  2m.N. 

G  0  ODWOOD,  house,  pictures, 
97 ;  park,  Roman  monu¬ 
mental  slab,  race-course,  99. 

GORING,  79. 

Gorogl-town,  71. 

Gosfrid,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
stone  coffin,  89. 

GRAFFHAM,  150. 

GRANDISSON,  John,  Bp.  of 
Exeter,  inscription  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Robertsbridge,  7. 
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Grange  Road ,  108. 
Gravetye,  in  Hoathly,  31. 
GREATHAM,  ch.,  129. 
GREAT  UPON  LITTLE,  31. 
G REBELL,  Allen,  murder  of, 

25- 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  his 
residence  at  Mayfield,  enter¬ 
tains  Queen  Elizabeth,  hi. 

GREY,  Lady  Jane,  needlework 
by,  128. 


GRINSTEAD,  EAST,  108. 
Population,  5,180. 

Stations :  High  Level  (line 
from  Three  Bridges  to  Ton- 
bridge  Wells) ;  Low  Level 
(line  from  Croydon  to  Lewes) 
adjoining. 

Conveyances  meet 
trains. 

Hotels:  Dorset  Arms ; 
Crown .  Refreshments  at  sta¬ 
tions. 

Church :  St.  Swithin’s. 

Sackville  College :  near 
church. 

Institute  :  London  Rd. 

Cricket  Ground. :  West 
Street. 

St.  Margaret’s  Home  : 

The  Moat. 

Post  Office  :  High  St. 

Banks:  Lewes  Bank,  High 
St. ;  Capital  and  Counties ; 
Lloyds'. 

Clubs  :  Literary  and 
Scientific  ;  Constitutional ; 
Cricket  Club. 

Ashdown  Forest:  5  m. 

S.E. 

GRINSTEAD,  WEST,  141. 

Groaning  Bridge,  near 
Brede,  18. 

GROOMBRIDGE,the  Moated 
House,  4;  junct.,  no;  Place, 
no. 

GROVE,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
tomb,  90. 

GUEST,  Dr.,  on  Andred’s 
Weald,  29,  67. 

GUESTLING,  cb.,  16. 

Guildford,  East,  27. 


Gumber  Hill,  104. 

Gunter  monuments  at  Racton, 

100. 


H. 

HAILSHAM,  116.  Popu¬ 
lation,  3,369. 

Station  :  on  line  from  T. 
Wells  to  Eastbourne. 

Hotel :  C?  'own,  High  St. 

St.  Mary’s  Church. 

Cattle  and  Sheep  Mar¬ 
ket. 

Recreation  Ground. 

Burfield’s  Rope  Fac¬ 
tory. 

Hurstmonceux  Castle  : 

4?  m. 

Michelham  Priory  (gate¬ 
way  ;  refectory ;  vaults)  :  2 
m.  N.W. 

Abbots  Woods :  en 

route  to  Michelham. 

Otham  Priory  (walls) : 
near  Polegate.  3  m.  S. 

Halland,  in  East  Hoathly,  52. 

HALNAKER,  remains  of,  97. 

Hammerponds  in  Sussex,  120. 

HAMPNETT,  WEST,  95. 

HAMSEY,  59. 

Ham  Street,  28. 

Hangleton  Manor-House 
72. 

HARDHAM,  122,  129. 

HARE,  Archdeacon,  64. 

Haremere,  in  Etchingham,  7. 

HAROLD,  King,  his  residence 
at  Bosham,  106  ;  scene  of  his 
death,  8,  9. 

Harrison’s  Rocks,  near  Ei  idge, 
ferns,  4. 

HARRY,  MOUNT,  near 
Lewes,  33,  50. 

ITARTFIELD,  109. 

HARTING,  100,  154. 


Hassock,  meaning  of,  33. 

HASSOCKS  Stat.,  33. 

HASTEN,  the  Dane,  not  the 
founder  of  Hastings,  13. 


HASTINGS  AND  ST. 
LEONARD’S,  12.  Popula¬ 
tion  (pari.),  60,878. 

Stations  :  West  Marina 
(L.  B.  S.  C.);  West  St.  Leo¬ 
nard’s  (S.  E.  B.)  Warrior 
Square,  and  Hastings  (Have¬ 
lock  Rd.),  both  companies. 

Conveyances :  Omni¬ 

buses  from  High  St.,  Hast¬ 
ings  to  Victoria  Hotel,  St. 
Leonard’s;  from  the  Memo- 
rial  to Hollington,  Silverhill, 
and  Alexandra  Park.  Con¬ 
veyances  meet  all  trains. 
Omnibus  or  Waggonette  to 
Battle  Abbey  every  Tuesday, 
fare  for  the  double  journey 
2s.  61.  Also  to  Pevensey 
and  Fairlight  constantly  in 
summer. 

Cliff  Tramway-lift,  at  West 
Hill. 

Hotels :  Queen’s ;  Castle  ; 
A  Ibion ;  Marine ;  Palace ; 
Green’s;  Royal  Oak  (Hast¬ 
ings)  ;  Victoria  ;  Saxon  ; 
Grand ;  Alexandra  (St. 
Leonard’s) ;  Eversfield. 

Hastings  Castle. 

St.  Clement’s  Caves: 

West  Hill. 

Churches  :  St.  Clement's  ; 
All  Saints’ ;  St.  Mary's ; 
Holy  Trinity  (Hastings)  ;  St. 
Paul’s;  St.  Leonard's  (St. 
Leonard’s)  ;  Christ  Church ; 
St.  Mary  Magdalen;  and 
numerous  others. 

Piers  :  at  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard’s. 

Town  Hall:  Queen’s  Rd. 

Public  Hall:  Robertson 
St. 

Science  and  ArtSchool, 

Claremont :  open  free  10  to 

10. 

Fish  Market :  East  Town. 

Baths  :  White  Rock  Place 
(Hastings) ;  Assembly  Rooms 
(St.  Leonard’s). 

Gaiety  Theatre:  Queen’s 
Road. 

Cricket  Ground :  Queen’s 
Road. 
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HASTINGS  AND  ST. 
LEONARD’S — contd. 

Golf  Club :  3  High  Wick¬ 
ham. 

Alexandra  Park :  St. 

Helen’s  Road. 

St.  Leonard’s  Public 

Gardens,  and  Gensing  Public 
Gardens,  adjoining ;  St. 
Leonard’s  Assembly  Rooms, 
near  Victoria  Hotel ;  Hast¬ 
ings  Public  Hall,  Cambridge 
Road  ;  Royal  Concert  Hall, 
Warrior  Square. 

Hydropathic  Establish¬ 
ment  :  London  Road. 

Post  Offices  :  Queen’s 
Road,  Hastings;  King’s  Road, 
St.  Leonard’s. 

Banks  :  London  4-  County, 

I  Bank  Buildings,  Hastings  ; 
48  Marina,  St.  Leonard’s ; 
Capital  fy  Counties,  25  Lon¬ 
don  Road. 

HASTINGS,  Castle,  13  ; 
churches,  14;  excursions,  15. 

— ,  battle  of,  8. 

—  sand,  its  range,  17. 

Havant,  154. 

HAYLEY,  joint  author  of  the 
epitaph  on  Collins,  86 ;  and 
at  Felpham,  burial-place, 
81 ;  at  Eartham,  101. 

HAYWARD’S  HEATH,  31. 

HEATHFIELD,  112. 

HEENE,  74. 

HELLINGLY,  1 16. 

—  PARK,  fatal  affray  in,  116. 

Hendall,  in  Buxted,  58. 

HENFIELD,  142. 

Henry  III  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  50. 

—  VI,  his  pencase,  133. 

—  VII  a  patron  of  Bp.  Sher¬ 
borne,  87. 

Henry  Till  a  subject  of 
Sussex  traditions,  44  ;  block¬ 
houses  built  by,  54. 

Heronry,  the  Parham,  133; 
Great  Sowden’s  Wood,  18. 

HESS  ell,  Plicebe,  grave  of,  37. 

Hetheland,  8. 

Heyshott,  105. 


Heyshott  Down,  British 
camp,  150. 

Hick  stead  Place,  orna¬ 
ments  in  brick,  32. 

High  Beeches,  109. 

—  ROCKS,  Tonbridge  Wells, 
Evelyn’s  description,  3,  1 10. 

HiGlIAM,  near  Robertsbridge, 
8. 

HIGHDOWN  HILL,  78. 

Hills  Place,  119. 

Hirondelle,  the  steed  of  Bevis 
of  Hampton,  134. 

HOATHLY  EAST,  52. 

—  WEST,  31. 

Hogarth,  pictures  by,  98, 
124,  125. 

HOGGE,  Ralf,  the  first  English 
cannon-founder,  58. 

Holbein,  pictures  by,  18, 
123,  i35.  I4I* 

HOLLINGSBURY  CASTLE,  39. 

HOLLINGTON,  16. 

Holly  Hill,  103. 

Holmbusu  House,  120. 

HOO,  Thomas,  Lord,  monu¬ 
ment,  1 18 ;  repaired  by  order 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  118. 

HOOE,  71. 

HOOK,  Dean,  burial-place,  15 1. 

HOREHAM,  near  Warbleton, 
116. 

Horley,  29. 

Horne  Farm,  near  Appledore, 
27. 

Horsey,  67. 

HORSFIELD,  quoted,  1 14. 


HORSHAM,  1 1 8.  Popula¬ 
tion,  11,063. 

station :  (Refreshments), 
lines  from  London  via  Dork¬ 
ing;  London  via  Three 
Bridges ;  Shoreliam,  Guild¬ 
ford  ;  Portsmouth.  Com- 
nunication  with  S.W.R.  via 
Guildford. 


HORSHAM— contd. 

Omnibuses  and  flys  meet 
trains. 

Hotels :  King's  Head  (cen¬ 
tral);  Hurst  Arms  (near  stat.); 
Anchor  (Market  Square) ; 
Black  Horse  (West  St.). 

Clubs :  Horsham  Club  ; 
Seventh  Sussex  Club;  Hor¬ 
sham  Cricket  Club. 

St.  Mary’s  Church : 

brasses  and  monuments. 

St.  Mark’s  Church 

(modem). 

Town  Hall:  Market 
Square. 

Corn  Exchange  :  West 
St. 

Post  Office :  Carfax. 

Bank  :  London  4-  County , 
West  St. 

Horsted,  near  Aylesford,  118. 

—  KEYNES,  53. 

— ,  Little,  58. 

—  Place,  58. 

Hospitallers,  Knights,  at  Po¬ 
ling,  79. 

HOVE,  35,  71. 

Howard,  H.,  paintings  by, 
127. 

Howbourne,  in  Buxted,  relic 
of  the  Sussex  iron  manu¬ 
facture,  58. 

Hudson,  pictures  by,  98,  124. 

Huggett’s  Furnace,  near  Bux¬ 
ted,  local  rhyme,  [7]. 

Huntington,  W.,  epitaph,  47. 

HURDIS,  Rev.  J.,  monument, 

54- 

Hurst  Chapel,  28. 

—  House,  a  Jacobite  refuge, 
28. 


HURSTMONCEUX,  12,64. 

Population,  1,454. 

Stations :  Nearest,  Hails- 
ham,  4  m. ;  Hellingly,  4  m. ; 
Pevensey,  4i  m. 

Conveyances  from  Hails- 
ham. 

Hurstmonceux  Castle : 

admission  free. 
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H  CJRSTMONCEUX — 

contd. 

All  Saints’  Church : 

monuments  and  windows. 

Trug  Basket  factory. 
HURSTMONCEUX,  ch.,  66. 
—  Place,  66. 

HURSTPIERPOINT,  34. 

HUSKISSON ,  Mr.,  memorial, 
86. 

Hussey,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Churches 
of  Sussex,  75,  77. 

— ,  Mr.  R.  C.,  on  the  place  of 
Caesar’s  landing,  71. 

I. 

ICKLESHAM,  24. 

IDEN,  26. 

— ,  Alexander,  the  slayer  of 
Jack  Cade,  26. 

Idsworth,  154. 

IFORH,  50. 

‘  Ing,’  meaning  of  the  termi¬ 
nation  according  to  J.  M. 
Kemble,  79. 

Iridge  Place,  near  Roberts- 
bridge,  8. 

Iron  grave-slabs,  7,  108. 

—  manufacture  of  Sussex, 
[6],  n 5. 

Isaac’s  Hole,  Miclielham 
Priory,  116. 

Isenhurst,  112. 

ISFIELD,  58. 

ISLIP ,  Abp.,  a  waster  of 
timber,  111  ;  his  death,  in. 

ITCHING  FIELD,  120. 

J. 

JACKSON,  Cyril,  Dean  of  Ch. 
Ch.,  Oxford,  tomb,  81. 

— ,  pictures  by,  98. 

JANSEN,  pictures  by,  18,  127. 

JEAKE,  Samuel,  of  Rye,  26. 


JefFeray  monument,  at  Chid- 

ding]y>  53- 

Jenkins,  J.,  ‘Welsh  Ambas¬ 
sador,’  47. 

JEV1NGTON,  60. 

JlREH  Ciiapel,  Lewes,  47. 

Joan  of  Navarre,  place  of 
her  imprisonment,  68. 

John’s  (St.)  College,  34. 

— ,  Common,  ch.,  33. 

John  of  Gaunt,  22,  65. 

JOHNSON,  Dr.,  at  Brighton, 
36 ;  at  Cowdray,  149 ;  at 
Tonbridge  Wells,  3. 

JORDAENS,  picture  by,  124. 

Jugs,  Brighton  fishermen  for¬ 
merly  so  called,  50. 

JUXON,  Abp.,  birthplace,  143. 

K. 

Kauffman,  A.,  picture  by, 
132. 

Kemble,  J.  M.,  on  the  ter¬ 
mination  ‘  ing,’  79. 

KEMP  TOWN,  Brighton,  38. 

KENARDINGTON,  28. 

Kenwards,  near  Lindfield,  33. 

Keymer  Church,  33. 

Keynes  or  Cheney  Family,  56. 

Kidbrooke,  109. 

KING,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
tomb,  90. 

KINGLY  BOTTOM,  100. 
Generally  now  called  Kingly 
Vale. 

Kingscote,  55. 

Kings uam,  93. 

Kingsnorth,  moated  houses, 
28. 

KINGSTON,  near  Lewes,  49. 

_  -BY-SEA,  72. 

Kirdford,  148. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  pic¬ 
tures  by,  97,  125,  127. 


KNEPP  CASTLE,  141. 

Knox,  A.  E.,  on  the  Adur  at 
Slioreham,  147;  the  owls  at 
Arundel,  137  ;  the  sea-fowl 
at  Beachy  Head,  63  ;  Pag- 
liam  Creek,  94  ;  the  Parham 
heronry,  133  ;  Pevensey 
beach,  64 ;  ravens  at  Pet- 
worth,  128. 

KYNOR,  probably  Cyrnene- 
sora,  where  Ella  landed,  95. 


L. 

LABERIUS,  death  of,  placed 
in  Sussex  by  Airy,  8. 

LACIES,  House  in  Salving- 
ton,  77. 

LAMB,  Chas.,  on  Hastings,  1 3. 

LANCING,  St.  Nicholas  Col- 
Jege,  73. 

Landgate,  Rye,  25;  Win- 
ehelsea,  21,  23. 

LANGNEY,  ancient  chapel,  64, 
67. 

Langton,  Abp.,  death,  105. 

— ,  Bp.,  John  de,  his  works 
in  Chichester  Cathedral.  84., 
86. 

Laterna,  the,  44,  117. 

Laughton,  52. 

Lav  ant,  105. 

LAV1NGTON,  150. 

—  WEST,  ch.,  150. 

Lawrence,  SirT.,  picture  by, 
98. 

Leigh  Pond,  near  Cuckfield, 
32. 

LEIGHTON,  Abp.,  residence 
at  Broadhurst,  grave,  56. 

Lely,  Sir  P.,  pictures  by,  97, 
124,  127,  136,  142. 

LEOFARD,  Bp.  Gilbert  de  St., 
his  work  in  Chichester 
Cathedra],  88. 

LEOMINSTER,  79. 

Leonard,  St.,  Sussex  legends 
of,  120. 

LEONARD’S,  ST.  See 
Hastings. 
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LEONARD’S-ON-SEA  (St.), 

12,  1 5,  71* 

—  (St.),  Forest,  119. 

Leonardslee,  120. 

LESLIE,  pictures  by,  125,  127. 

Leuga,  of  Battle,  10. 

Levin  Down,  105. 

Levinus  VENETIANUS,  pic¬ 
ture  ascribed  to,  98. 


LEWES,  40.  Population, 
10,997. 

Station :  Lines  from  Lon¬ 
don  via  East  Grinstead ; 
London  via,  Wivelsfield  ; 
Tonbridge  AVells;  Brighton; 
Newhaven;  Hastings  (Re¬ 
freshments). 

Conveyances  meet 
trains. 

Hotels :  White  Hart,  High 
St. ;  Bear,  High  St. 

Churches  (ancient) :  St. 
Michaei/ s ;  St.  Anne’s;  St. 
Thomas's ;  St.  John  Baptist, 
Southover  (tombs  of  War- 
rene  and  Gundrada  ;  adjoin¬ 
ing  Priory  Ruins). 

Castle:  containing  Archae¬ 
ological  Museum. 

Priory :  Ruins.  Tickets 
4 d. ;  obtained  at  Post  Office 
near  Southover  Church. 

Archaeological  So¬ 
ciety’s  Museum  and 

Library,  at  Castle. 

Cricket  Ground :  near 
Stat. 

Race-course  :  Meetings 
in  June,  Aug.,  Nov. 

Town  Hall,  and  County 
Hall,  High  St. 

Freemasons’ Hall :  (an¬ 
cient  organ). 

Lewes  Library :  High  St. 

LewesandCountyClub. 

Swimming  Baths :  The 
Pells. 

Post  Office  :  65  High  St. 

Banks  :  Lewes  Old  Bank  ; 
London  $  County;  both  in 
High  St. 

Mount  Harry :  N.  W.  of 

town. 

Mount  Caburn:  S.E.  of 

town. 


LEWES,  Castle,  42  ;  Priory, 
43 ;  churches,  44 ;  excur¬ 
sions,  47. 

— ,  battle  of,  50. 

Lewes  Road  Stat.,  38. 

LEWKNOB,  Edward,  tomb  of, 

59- 

— ,  Sir  Lewis,  his  castle  of 
Bodiam  dismantled,  19. 

Lighthouse,  Bell  Tout,  62. 

Lilies,  Sussex  tradition,  120. 

LINGU,  153. 

LINGHMEBE,  15 1. 

L1NDFIELD,  32. 

LlNTOT,  Bernard,  119. 

LlPHOOK,  153. 

Little  Green,  153. 


LITTLEHAMPTON,  80. 

Population,  4,452. 

Station :  branch  line  from 
Ford,  Arundel,  or  Angmer- 
ing  (i.  e.  direct  from  Brigh¬ 
ton). 

Conveyances  meet 
trains. 

Steamers:  occasionally  to 
Honfieur;  in  summer,  to  and 
from  Brighton,  or  Southsea. 

Hotels:  Te  rvninus  ;  Beach ; 
Norfolk ;  Dolphin  (High  St.). 

St.  Mary’s  Church. 

Golf  Links  :  Common. 

Post  Office  :  Surrey  St. 

Bank  :  London  County, 
Tu.  and  Fri. ;  Capital  and 
Counties. 

Assembly  Rooms: 

Littlehampton  Club  and 
Reading  Rooms. 

LODSWORTH,  129. 

LOEST,  G.,  picture  by,  18. 

LOLLARDS’  PRISON,  Chi¬ 
chester,  87. 

Lordington,  100. 

Louis  Piiiltppe,  King,  his 
landing  at  Newhaven,  53  ; 
residence  at  St.  Leonard’s, 

IS- 

Louvaine,  Joscelyn  of,  123. 


LOVERS’  SEAT,  Hastings 
legend,  15. 

LOWER,  M.  A.,  his  Handbook 
of  Lewes,  47 ;  on  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  9,  14 ;  on  Peven- 
sey,  68,  70 ;  on  Puck  Church 
parlour,  55;  on  the  Sussex 
iron-works,  [6],  112,  114. 

Lowy  or  Leuga  of  Battle,  10 ; 
of  Pevensey,  67  (the  Levels). 

Lunt,  near  Lindfield,  33. 

LURGASHALL,  148. 

TjYELL,  Sir  C. ,  his  theory  on 
the  denudation  of  the  Weald, 
[10]. 


M. 

Maas,  D.,  picture  by,  126. 

Magavelda,  no. 

MAISON  Dieu,  at  Arundel, 

139- 

Malfosse,  the,  at  Battle,  9. 

MALLING,  near  Lewes,  47. 

— ,  Old,  or  South,  legend  of 
Becket’s  murderers  at,  48. 

Mangnus,  inscription  in 
honour  of,  at  Lewes,  46. 

Manhood  (for  Mainwood) 
hundred,  93. 

Mankseye,  64. 

MANSELL,  John,  counsellor 
of  Henry  III,  his  great 
feast,  26. 

Mantell,  Dr.,  birthplace, 
47  ;  discoveries  in  the  Hast¬ 
ings  sand,  17 ;  at  Worth,  30. 

Manufactures  of  Sussex,  [6]. 

MARDENS,  The,  153. 

MARESFIELD,  57. 

MARKCROSS,  IIO. 

Marratti,  C.,  picture  by, 
132. 

Martello  towers  in  Sussex,  55, 
62. 

Martial,  the  ruden3  and 
Claudia  of,  82. 

Martin,  Gregory,  birthplace, 

17. 
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Martin,  P.  J.,  on  the  iron  in 
Sussex,  [6J. 

MARY’S  (ST.)  HOSPITAL, 
Chichester,  91. 

MASOALL,  Leonard,  intro¬ 
duces  carp  into  England,  33. 

Mascalls,  near  Lindfield,  33. 

MAXFIELD,  inGuestling,  17. 

May,  Dame  Mary,  effigy,  15 1. 

— ,  Thomas,  birthplace,  112. 


MAYFIELD,  57,  no.  Popu¬ 
lation,  3,217. 

Station:  (Refreshments) 
on  line  from  'L'onbr.  Wells  to 
Eastbourne  (close  to  village). 

Inns :  Star  Inn,  near  ‘  Pa¬ 
lace  ’ ;  Railway  Hotel,  near 
Stat. 

Church  :  (keys  at  tailor’s 
shop)  monuments ;  iron 
slabs ;  view  from  roof  of  S. 
porch. 

Convent :  (formerly  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  palace).  Admission, 
3  to  4  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays, 
2.30  to  3  p.m.  Closed  first 
Friday  in  month. 

Old.  Houses :  in  main  St. 
‘Middle  House’  and  ‘Lower 
House.’ 

Mineral  Springsinneigh- 

bourhood. 

Meads,  61. 

Medway,  source  of,  108. 

MICHELGROVE,the  heronry 
at,  L53- 

MICHELHAM  PRIORY,  116. 

MIDHURST, 129, 149.  Popu¬ 
lation,  1,674. 

Stations:  L.B.S.C.  S.E. 
of  town  ;  S.  W.  R.  S.  W.  of 
town,  1  mile  apart  (footpath 
£  mile).  Refreshment  rooms 
at  L.B.S.C.  Stat. 

Hotels  :  Angel,  North  St. ; 
Spread  Eagle,  South  St. 

Parish  Church:  SS.Mary 
and  Denis. 

Cowdray:  about  1  mile 
north. 

Grammar  School. 


MIDHURST— contd. 

Assembly  Rooms  and 
Public  Hall:  North  St. 

Post  Office  :  North  St. 

Bank :  London  4  County, 
Rum  bold’s  Hill. 

Mid  Lav  ant,  15 1. 

Mike  Mill's  Race,  legend, 
1 19. 

Milland  Chapel,  153. 

MILLER’S  TOMB,  the,  78. 

Mise  of  Lewes,  51. 

Moated  House,  Groom- 
bridge,  5,  1 10. 

Mole,  29. 

MOLEYNES,  Bp.,  tomb,  89. 

MONCEUX,  Waleran  de, 
places  named  from,  64. 

Montague,  Lord,  tomb  at, 
Easeborne,  148. 

MONT  FORT,  Simon  de,  his  en¬ 
campment  at  Fletching,  56 ; 
gains  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
50. 

Montgomery,  Roger  de, 
builds  a  castle  at  Chichester, 
82. 

Montjoye,  9. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  visited  by 
Erasmus,  4. 

MORETON,  Robert  de,  the 
builder  of  Pevensey  Castle, 

67. 

Mortimer,  the  painter,  63. 

Mountebanks,  a  Sussex  name 
for  smugglers,  7. 

MOUNTFIELD,  gold  orna¬ 
ments  found  at,  8. 

Mullet,  80. 

MUNTUAM,  in  Findon,  76. 

Mutton,  antiquity  claimed  by 
the  family  of,  118. 


N. 


Hash,  Beau,  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  3. 


Nelond,  Prior,  brass  of,  at 
Cowfold,  142. 


NEWHAVEN,39, 53.  Popu¬ 
lation,  4,955. 

Stations:  Newhaven 
Town;  N.  Wharf  (Harbour 
Terminus  Sta.  for  boats 
adjoins  latter). 

Steamers  :  to  Dieppe 
twice  daily  in  summer  ;  once 
daily  in  winter :  to  Caen, 
every  Tu.,  Thur.,  Sat. ;  daily 
in  summer;  to  Honfleur 
every  other  day  :  to  St. 
Nazaire  3  times  a  week :  to 
Jersey  irregularly  (summer). 

Hotels:  London  4-  Paris, 
near  the  Wharf  ;  good  and 
moderate. 

Parish  Ch. :  St.  Michael 
(on  hill);  Christ  Church, 
South  Street. 

Harbour:  East  and  "West 
Piers;  Lighthouse;  Fort. 

Post  Office  :  High  St. 

Banks:  London 4-  County ; 
Laves. 

NEWHAVEN,  steamers  from, 
to  Dieppe,  fort,  ch.,  53. 

NEWICK,  56. 

New  Place,  Angmering,  79. 

Newtimber,  143. 

Nicholas  (St.)  College, 
Lancing,  73. 

Nightingales  in  St.  Leonard’s 
forest,  120. 

NINFIELD,  9. 

Nollekens,  bust  by,  98,  109. 

Norman  division  of  Sussex, 

[2]. 

NORMANIIURST,  12. 

Norman's  Farm,  in  Rusper, 
1 18. 

North  Chapel,  119. 

NORTH,  Lord,  the  discoverer 
of  the  springs  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  2 

NORTIIIAM,  8,  18  ;  ch.,  18. 

Nut  hurst,  120. 
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O. 

Oak,  Q.  Elizabeth's,  19. 

OATES,  Titus,  birthplace,  14. 

Observatory,  the  Royal,  on 
Brightling  Down,  1 14. 

Ockenden  House,  near 
Cuclctield,  32. 

Off  ham,  first  railway  (goods) 
at,  52. 

0FFINGTON,  near  Broad¬ 
water,  74. 

Old  Place,  121. 

OLD  Roar,  near  Hastings,  16. 
OPIE,  pictures  by,  127. 

— ,  Mrs.,  epitaph  on  Hayley, 

81. 

Orchis,  the  bee,  found  at 
Mount  Caburn,  49. 

ORE,  20. 

—  Place,  16,  20. 

ORLEANS,  Duke  of,  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  5 ;  builds  Speldhurst 
ch. ,  5  ;  kept  prisoner,  1 10. 

Orlestone,  28. 

Ostade,  pictures  by,  132. 

OTHAM,  near  Hailsham, 
desecrated  chapel,  64. 

OTTER,  Bp.,  bust  and  memo¬ 
rial  window,  88. 

—  Memorial,  Chichester,  92. 
Otway,  birthplace,  153. 

Ouse,  the  river,  at  Lewes,  41. 

—  Valley  viaduct,  31. 

OVINGDEAN,  39. 

Owen,  Sir  David,  monument 
of,  at  Easeborne,  148. 

Oxenbridge,  Sir  Goddard, 
monument,  legend,  17. 

Oxney,  Isle  of,  28. 

OXSTEDDLE  BOTTOM,  49. 

P. 

PAGHAM,  81,  94. 

Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  on  the 
Norman  division  of  Sussex, 

[3]. 


Palmer  Brothers,  the 
three,  79. 

PANCRAS  (ST.)  PRIORY, 
Lewes,  43. 

Pantiles,  the,  at  Tonbridge 
Wells,  3. 

PARHAM,  76,  130.  Popu¬ 
lation,  58. 

Station :  Nearest,  Amber- 
ley,  about  3  m. 

Park :  admission  free. 

Parham  House  :  (pic¬ 
tures  ;  armour ;  ancient 
books ;  Eastern  curiosities) 
admission  by  special  permis¬ 
sion,  in  absence  of  family. 

Heronry :  in  park. 

St.  Peter’s  Church. 

PARHAM,  library,  13 1  ;  pic¬ 
tures,  132. 

Parson  Darby's  Hole,  62. 

Partridge  Green,  142. 

Pashley,  6. 

PATCHAM,  near  Brighton, 
ch.,  39. 

—  PLACE,  near  Angmering, 

79- 

Patching,  78. 

Pavilion,  the,  at  Brighton,  37. 

Pax  Hill,  near  Lindfield,  32. 

PEASEMARSH,  ch.,  27. 

Pelham,  Lady,  her  letters, 68. 

—  Sir  Nicholas,  epitaph,  46. 

—  buckle,  the,  16,  52,  114. 

PEMBURY,  4. 

PEN  HURST,  1 14. 

Penn’s  Rocks,  4. 

PENNYBRIDGE,  I  i  2. 

Percies,  at  Petworth,  122. 

Perry  Hill,  near  Hartfield,  109. 

Petersfield,  154. 

PETT,  ch.,  road  to  Cliff  End, 
1 7- 

PETWORTH,  122.  Popu¬ 
lation,  2,867. 


PETWORTH— contd. 

Station  :  on  line  from  Pul- 
borough  to  Midhurst,  about 
2  m.  S.  of  town. 

Omnibuses  and  cabs  meet 
trains,  fare  6d. 

Hotels:  Sivan ;  Half 
Moon.  Barlow’s  Refresh¬ 
ment  Rooms. 

Petworth  House :  (Pic¬ 
tures,  &c.),  open  on  Tues. 
and  Thurs.  1 1  to  4.  Parties 
taken  round  n,  12,  2,  3. 

Moore  House :  (partly 
Tudor;  mantel-piece). 

Park :  Entrance  Tillington 
Road,  always  open. 

Tower:  in  Park. 

Raven’s  Clump. 

Church:  Monuments  ; 
glass  ;  brasses  ;  St.  Thomas’s 
Chapel. 

Town  Hall:  Market 
Place. 

Institute :  East  St. 

Post  Office:  Market 
Place. 

Bank  :  London  <y  County. 

PETWORTH  House,  123  ; 
pictures,  123. 


PEVENSEY,  67.  Popula¬ 
tion,  1,877  (with  Westham). 

Station  :  on  line  from 
Eastbourne  to  Hastings. 

Inn  :  Royal  Oak,  near  Cas¬ 
tle  ;  Castle  Refreshment 
Rooms. 

Castle :  near  Station,  open, 
except  Sundays. 

Court  Hall:  in  the  village. 

Churches :  St.  Nicholas’, 
Pevensey ;  St.  Mary's,  West- 
ham. 

Borde’s  House. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office 
in  village. 

Tennis  and  Croquet 
Grounds:  Westham. 

PEVENSEY  Bay,  64. 

Pharisees,  Sussex  for  fairies, 

[14]- 

Philip  Neri  (St.),  ch.  of,  139. 
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Philippa,  Queen,  at  Win- 
chelsea,  22. 

Pictures,  collections  of,  Sus¬ 
sex  : — 

Arundel,  135. 

Ashburnham  Place,  1 1 3. 
Brickwall,  18. 

Brighton,  37. 

Goodwood,  97,  98. 

Ivnepp  Castle,  14 1. 

Lewes,  46. 

Parham,  132. 

Petworth,  123. 

Up  Park,  10  i. 

PlDDINGHOE,  ch.,  53. 

PLAYDEN,  2 6. 

PLUMPTON,  41. 

—  P1ace,  33. 

Polegate  Junction,  117. 
POLING,  79. 

POPE,  A.,  his  verses  on  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  109 his 
*  Rape  of  the  Lock,’  where 
composed,  141. 

PORTER,  G.  R.,  burial-place,  3. 

Portraits  of  Bishops  of  Selsey 
and  Chichester,  89. 

PORTSLADE,  Church,  72. 

PORTSLADE-ON-SEA,  72. 

Portus  Cuthmanni,  144. 

POSSINGWORTH  MANOR, 
113- 

Pottery,  Roman,  found  at 
Bignor,  104 ;  Cissbury,  76. 

POUSSIN,  G.,  pictures  by,  124. 

POYNINGS,  39. 

Premonstratensians,  general 
character  of  their  churches, 
64,  1 1 6. 

PRESTON,  near  Brighton,  34, 
39- 

Products  and  manufactures 
of  Sussex,  [6]. 

Puck  Church  Parlour,  55. 
PULBOROUGH,  121,  147. 
PYECOMBE,  39. 


Q. 

Quarries,  Sussex,  [10],  32,38, 
1 18,  140. 

Queen’s  Park,  Brighton,  38. 


R. 


R  ACTON,  100. 

Raffaelle,  pictures  by, 

I24>  132,  133- 

Rainsford ,  Meneleb,  epi¬ 
taph,  142. 

Ralph,  Bp. ,  builds  Chichester 
Cathedral,  82,  84,  85,  88; 
tomb,  88. 

Rede,  Bp.  W.,  his  excom¬ 
munications,  93,  139. 

Redvin’s  Cop,  near  Goodwood, 
92. 

Regnum  (now  Chichester),  81. 

Rembrandt,  pictures  by,  1 15, 
124. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  pic¬ 
tures  by,  98,  124. 

RICHARD,  King  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  captured  at  Lewes,  51. 

—  I,  English  abbots  sent  to 
inquire  into  his  captivity,  7. 

—  (St.),  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
his  successful  fishing,  41  ; 
his  fig-trees  at  Tarring,  77  ,- 
miracle  recorded  of,  93  ; 
tomb,  translation  of  his  re¬ 
mains,  87. 

Richardson,  Mr.  E.,  his  re¬ 
storation  of  tombs  in  Chi¬ 
chester  Cathedral,  85. 

Rickards,  Sir  James,  flight 
of,  109. 

Rife  (local  word),  140. 

Ring-dotterel,  haunt  of  the, 
64. 

RINGMER,  near  Lewes,  48; 
Gilbert  White  at,  49. 

RlTSON,  Jonathan,  his  wood- 
carvings  at  Petworth,  126. 

Roads,  bad,  in  Kent  and  Sus¬ 
sex,  [15]. 

ROBERTSBRIDGE  STAT., 
7 ;  abbey,  7. 

Roche's  (St.)  Hill,  camp,  99. 
Rockhurst,  31. 

Rocks,  Barn,  Bognor,  81. 

—  Eridge,  Harrison’s,  4. 

—  H^b  3.  4- 


Rocks,  Penn’s,  4. 

—  Tonbridge  Wells,  4. 

—  Uckfield,  58. 

—  Vivan,  81. 

ROETMANN'S,  Cornelis,  grave 
slab,  26. 

ROGATE,  153. 

Roman  altar  preserved  at 
Goodwood,  99 ;  at  Stone,  in 
Oxney,  28. 

antiquities  in  Sussex,  [4], 

X2I. 

Romney  Marsh,  27. 

Romney,  pictures  by,  92,  98, 
127. 

Rook’s  Hill,  camp,  99. 

Rookwood  Hall,  its  prototype 
32. 

Rose  Hill  in  Brightling,  1 14. 

Rother,  the,  7  ,•  encompasses 
Oxney  island,  28;  joins  the 
Brede  and  Tillingham  at 
Rye,  24 ;  its  rise,  116. 

—  The  Little,  navigable  from 
Midhurst,  149. 

ROTHERFIELD,  ch.,  mural 
painting,  no,  116. 

ROTTINGDEAN,  ch.,  fossils, 
skirmish  with  the  French, 
40. 

Rowfant,  108. 

Rowland’s  Castle,  153. 
Rubens,  picture  by,  126. 
Ruckinge,  28. 

Rudgwick,  12a 
Rusper,  i  18. 

RUSTHALL  COMMON,  Toad 
Rock,  3. 


RYE,  24.  Population,  4,469. 

Station :  (S.E.R.  Romney 
Marsh  line)adjoins  town  on  S. 

Hotels  :  Mermaid  old- 
fashioned  house  with  much 
oak-panelling  ;  George,  High 
St. ;  Coffee  Tavern ,  High  St.  ; 
Cinque  Ports. 

Conveyances  meet 
trains. 

Church  :  Centre  of  town. 
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RYE — contd. 

Ypres  Tower. 

Land  Gate  :  London  Rd. 

Friary  :  Conduit  Hill. 

Court  Hall :  Mai’ket  St. 

Golf  Links :  Captain  R.  D. 
Vincent. 

QueenElizabeth’sW  ell. 

Recreation  Ground  : 

East  Cliff. 

Post  Office  :  Market  St. 

Banks  :  London  $  County ; 
Pomfret  V  j Burra’s,  High  St. 

Rye  Harbour  :  3  m.  from 

Stat. 

Inn:  William  the  Conqueror. 
Ripe,  99. 

S. 

SACKV1LLE  COLLEGE, 
East  Grinstead,  108. 

SALEHURST,  8. 

Saltdean  Gap,  40. 

Salvator  Rosa,  picture  by, 
98. 

SALVINGTON,  birthplace  of 
Selden,  77. 

Samphire,  abundant  on 
Beachy  Head,  63. 

Sanguelac,  or  Santlaclie,  site 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  9. 

SARGENT,  Mr.,  joint  author 
of  the  epitaph  on  Collins,  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  86. 

SABTO,  A.  del,  picture  by, 
124. 

Saurians,  marine, discovery  of, 
i7- 

Savage,  Christopher,  epi¬ 
taph,  57. 

Saxon  antiquities  in  Sussex, 

[3]. 

SCOTNEY,  Walter  de,  execu¬ 
tion  of,  16. 

SCOTT,  Sir  G.  G.,  churches  re¬ 
stored  or  built  by,  58,  84,  96. 

Sculptured  slabs  from  Selsey, 
at  Chichester,  87. 

Sea  Houses,  61. 

SEAFORD,  54.  Popula¬ 
tion,  (inc.  Blatchington), 

2,425- 


SEAFORD—  contd. 

Station  :  Terminus  of  line 
from  Newhaven.  Line  to 
Eastbourne  projected. 

Hotels:  Esplanade ;  Sea- 
ford  Bay;  Wellington  (old- 
fashioned);  Grange  (private) ; 
Terminus. 

Churches:  St.  Leonard's; 
St.  Peter’s  (Blatchington). 

Town  Hall :  South  St. 

Albert  Hall :  East  St. 
(top  of  High  St.). 

Golf  Club:  at  Seaford 
Bay  Hotel ;  Links  at  East 
Cliff. 

Bank:  High  St. 

Constitutional  Club : 

High  St. 

Stables:  Clarence’s;  car¬ 
riages  for  Alfriston  (old  inn; 
old  > « 

Tennis  Grounds :  Near 
Station. 

Cricket  Grounds :  Col¬ 
lege  Road. 

MartelloTower :  Espla¬ 
nade. 

Seaford  Head:  S.E.  of 

town. 

Blatchington:  1  m.  from 
town. 

Post  Office  :  High  St. 

SEDLESCOMBE,  17,20. 

Seffbid  II,  Bp.,  his  work  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  84,  85, 
88;  stone  coffin,  and  talis- 
manic  ring,  89. 

Seleam,  129. 

Selmeston,  60, 


SELSEY,  93.  Population, 
1,039. 

Churches:  New  Church, 
in  main  street;  Old  Church , 
(monuments),  at  Church 
Norton,  1$  m.  east  of  town. 

Selsey  Bill:  %  mile  S.E. 
of  town. 

Inns :  (for  cyclist  accommo¬ 
dation)  :  Crown ;  New  Inn 
(opposite  each  other). 

Railway  from  Chichester, 
authorized  and  marked  out, 
not  yet  open. 


SELSEY — contd. 

Omnibuses:  fromChiches- 
ter,  daily  in  summer. 

Coaches:  from  Bognor, 
twice  weekly  in  season. 

Lecture  Hall. 

No  Hotelyet:  Apartments 
may  be  heard  of  at  Post 
Office. 

SELSEY,  history,  93 ;  the 
Hushing  Well,  9*4  ;  portraits 
of  Bishops  of,  89. 

SELSFIELD  (or  Siddlesfield) 
Common,  fine  view,  31. 

SELWYN,  W.,  burial-place,  3. 

Series,  56. 

Seven  Sisters,  cliffs  between 
Seaford  and  Beachy  Head, 

55- 

Sheep,  South  Down,  49. 

SHEFFIELD  PLACE,  near 
Fletching,  56. 

—  Pabk  Stat.,$6. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe, 
birth-place,  119. 

—  tombs  and  brasses,  at  Clap- 
ham,  78. 

Shebbobne,  Bp.,  his  works  at 
Chichester,  84,  85,  88  ;  a 
patron  of  Bernardi,  87;  his 
works  at  Amberley,  130 ; 
tomb  and  effigy,  88. 

SHERMANBURY,  ch.  and 
Place,  142. 

Shernfold  House,  near  Frant, 

5- 

SHILLINGLEE  PARK,  148. 

SHIPLEY,  142. 

Shirley  brothers,  the,  their  ad¬ 
ventures,  144. 


SHOREHAM,  72.  Popula¬ 
tion,  3,653. 

Station :  on  line  from 
Brighton  to  Portsmouth : 
branch  to  Horsham.  Tram 
to  Hove. 

Inns  :  Buckingham  Arms, 
near  Station  (carriages  for 
Lancing,  Bramber,  &c.). 
Farncombe's  Refreshment 
Rooms,  Western  Road. 
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SHOREHAM — contd. 

Churches  :  New  Shore- 
ham,  near  Stat.  ;  Old  Shore- 
ham,  i  m.  N. 

Suspension  Bridge  over 
R.  Adur. 

Harbour. 

Lancing  College  :  about 
2  m.  W.  side  of  river.  Car¬ 
riages  from  Buckingham 
Arms. 

Swiss  Gardens :  Victoria 
Road. 

Post  Office  :  High  St. 

SHOREHAM  (Sussex),  New, 
72. 

—  Old,  72. 

—  Junction,  72,  147. 

SHULBREDE  PRIORY,  151. 

Shuttleworth,  Bp.,  memorial 
window,  at  Chichester,  88. 

Siddlesfield  Common,  fine 
view,  31. 

SIDLESHAM,  95. 

Silver  Hill,  near  Roberts- 
bridge,  7. 

Singleton,  105, 15 1. 

SLATER,  Mr.,  churches  re¬ 
stored  by,  7,  82. 

SLAUGHAM,  31. 

SLINDON  PARK,  105  ; 
beeches,  105. 

Slinfold,  120. 

Slough,  near  Cuckfield,  32. 

SMITH,  Mr.  C.  Roach,  on 
Portus  Adurni,  146. 

—  G.  and  J.,  pictures  by,  98. 

Smugglers  in  Romney  Marsh, 
[14];  in  Sussex,  7. 

Somerset,  the,  ‘  proud  Duke  ’ 
of,  126. 


SOMPTING,  75.  Popula¬ 
tion,  700. 

Station  :  Nearest,  Worth¬ 
ing,  3  m.  Lancing,  2  m. 

Omnibuses:  from 

Worthing  Town  Hall,  fre¬ 
quently,  in  summer,  between 
10  and  7. 

[Sussex,  v.  00.] 


SOMPTING— contd. 

Church :  (unique  tower. 
Saxon  ?  and  sculptures). 
Keys  at  Vicarage,  near  Ch. 

Post  Office :  in  village. 
No  telegraph. 

Sompting  Abbots :  house 
and  park. 

Worthing  Golf  Club. 

Links  at  Lichpool. 

Sompting  Abbots,  75. 
Southborough,  2. 

Southease,  53. 

Southey,  on  Chichester 
Cathedral,  82  ;  on  the  view 
from  Cissbury,  76 ;  memorial, 
77- 

SOUTHOVER,  ch.,  Lewes,  44. 

—  Grange,  46. 

SOUTHWATER,  141. 

S0UTHW1CK,  72. 

Sowden’s  (Great)  Wood, 
heronry,  18. 

Speldhurst,  5. 

Spires,  Sussex,  chiefly  found 
in  the  Weald,  and  why,  57. 

SPRINGETT  Family,  33,  48. 

Standard  Hill,  in  Ninfield,  9. 

Stane  Street,  course  of  the,  in 
Sussex,  77,  102,  104. 

Stanmer  Park,  40. 

STANSTED  PARK,  100. 

Steamers  from  Littlehamp- 
ton,  80  ;  Newhaven,  53. 

ST  EH  HAM,  152. 

Sterling  at  Hurstmonceux, 
66- 

Stewart,  Lady  Catherine, 
column  to  the  memory  of,  4. 


STEYNING,  7 6,  143.  Popu¬ 
lation,  1,705. 

Station  :  on  line  from 
Shoreham  to  Horsham. 

Hotel :  White  Horse. 

St.  Andrew's  Church: 

(monuments)  Norman. 


STEYNING— confd. 

Public  Hall :  High  St. 

Club  (and  Billiard  Rooms) : 
at  Hall. 

Post  Office  :  High  St. 

Banks  :  London  <5-  County, 
High  St. ;  Capital  and  Coun¬ 
ties. 

Grammar  School. 

Wiston  Park :  about 
2  m.;  Bramber  Castle,  about 
1 5;  Clianctonbury, about  3  m. 

Parchment  Manufac¬ 
tory. 

St.  Margaret’s  Home,  10S. 

STOKE,  North  and  South,  140. 

—  Down,  near  Chichester, 
circular  hollows,  100. 

Stone,  in  Oxney,  ancient  altar, 
27. 

Stop  ham ,  122. 

STORRINGTON,  76,  134. 
Population,  1,293. 

Church:  (brass). 

Hotel :  White  Horse. 

Bank:  Capital  and  Coun¬ 
ties. 

Premonstratensian 
Priory :  (Chapel)  modern. 

Excursion  to  Parham : 

2  m. 

STORRINGTON,  ch.,  monu¬ 
ments,  76,  134. 

STORY,  Bp.,  builds  Chi¬ 
chester  cross,  91 ;  tomb,  88. 

Stoughton,  153. 

Strand  Gate,  Winchelsea,  acci¬ 
dent  to  Edward  I  at,  23. 

Street  Place,  34. 

Submarine  forest,  71. 

SULLINGTON,  147. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society, 
their  museum,  42. 

Sutton  Hill,  near  Bignor, 
102. 

Swanborough  so-called  chapel 
at,  49. 

Swanbourne  Lake,  140. 

SWANEVELHT,  picture  bv, 1 24. 

O 
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T. 

Taillefer,  the  jongleur,  9. 

Tanners ,  116. 

Tapestry,  the  Bayeux,  15,  67, 
106;  at  Goodwood,  98;  at 
Petworth,  126;  at  Stansted 
Park,  100. 

TARRING,  EAST,  76. 

TARRING,  WEST,  76. 

Tattersall  (or  Tetter- 
sell),  Capt.,  carries  Charles 
II  over  to  France,  72  ;  his 
grave,  37. 

Tel  11  am  Hill,  near  Battle,  9. 

Teniers,  pictures  by,  115, 
124, 125. 

Terwick,  152. 

'Thackeray,  on  George  IV 
and  Brighton,  35. 

'Til AKER  AM,  147. 

T horn  ey  Island,  107. 

T HR  ALE,  Mrs.,  at  Brighton, 

36. 

THREE  BRIDGES  JUNCT., 
29. 

TICEHURST,  6.  Popula¬ 
tion,  2,931. 

Church:  (brass;  oak  door; 
old  glass). 

Station  at  Ticeliurst  Rd., 
3111. 

Pashley  House :  part 
Jacobean;  1  m. 

Inns  :  Duke  of  York  Inn ; 
Bell  Inn,  14th  century. 

Ticeiiurst  Road  St  at.,  6. 

Tierney,  Rev.  M.  A.,  139. 

Tilgate  Forest,  fossils, 
rare  lichen,  30. 

TlLLINGUAM,  the  river,  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Rother,  24. 

TILLINGTON,  cli.,  129,  148. 

'Tintoretto,  picture  by,  124. 

Titian,  pictures  by,  124, 125. 


TONBRIDGE  WELLS,  1 

(partly  in  Kent).  Popula¬ 
tion,  27,895. 


TONBRIDGE  WELLS- 

contd. 

Stations  :  S.E.R.  High  St.; 
L.B.S.C.  Back  Parade;  Com¬ 
munication  between  the 
Stats.  Refreshments  at  Sta. 

Omnibuses  to  South- 
borough  ;  Speldliurst ;  Lang- 
ton ;  Pembury.  Conveyances 
meet  all  trains. 

Hotels:  Calverley  (Calver- 
leyPark);  Kentish  (London 
Road) ;  Mount  Ephraim 
(Mt.  Ephraim);  Wellington; 
Royal  Mount,  and  others. 

Post  Office  :  The  Pantiles. 

Bank :  London  8f  County, 
Mt.  Pleasant  Road. 

Clubs  :  Tonbridge  Wells, 
Mt.  Pleasant  Road ;  Literary. 
Society,  The  Pantiles. 

Churches  :  Holy  Trinity ; 
Christ  Church ;  numerous 
others. 

Pump  Room  :  The  Pan¬ 
tiles. 

Recreation  Grounds  : 

Grosvenor ;  Bishop's  Down 
Spa ;  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

Public  Hall:  near  S.E.R. 
station. 

Tonbridge  Ware  fac¬ 
tories  :  12  &  48,  Pantiles. 

Toad  Rock:  Rusthall 
Common,  1  m. 

High  Rocks  :  1^  m.  S.W. 

from  town. 

TONBRIDGE  WELLS,  ch., 
3 ;  ware,  4 ;  walks,  4 ;  ex¬ 
cursions,  5. 

Tor  Barrow,  154. 

Torrington,  Lord,  defeated 
at  Beachy  Head,  63 ;  his 
treatment  by  William  III, 
63- 

Tortington,  79. 

Totty,  Rev.  Dr.,  rector  of 
Etchingham,  6. 

TOURVILLE,  Count  de,  gains 
the  battle  of  Beachy  Head, 

63. 

Town  Creep,  near  Penhurst, 

1 14. 

TROTTON,  152. 


Trundle,  the,  a  camp  on  Rook’s 
Hill,  73,  100. 

Tufton  Place,  in  Northiam,  19. 

Tunnels,  piercing  the  south 
Downs,  Balcombe,  30 ;  Clay¬ 
ton,  35. 

Turner,  liis  view  of  Arundel, 
140;  of  Brightling  Down, 
1 14 ;  his  pictures  at  Pet- 
worth,  127,  128. 

TURNERELLI,  bust  by,  98. 

Turner's  Hill,  source  of  the 
Medway,  108. 

Tweed,  the,  a  branch  of  the 
Rother,  28. 

Twin  eh  am,  cli.,  32. 

TYE,  near  Cuckfield,  32. 

Tys,  a  fairy,  6. 


U. 

UCKFIELD,  58.  Popula¬ 
tion,  2,497. 

Station  :  on  line  from 
Brighton  to  Tonbr.  Wells. 

Conveyances  meet  all 
trains. 

Hotel :  Maiden’s  Head, 
High  St. 

Church :  Holy  Cross. 
Public  Hall :  High  St. 
Institute :  High  St. 

Grammar  School: 

Church  St. 

Bank:  Lewes  Bank,  High 
Street. 

Post  Office  :  High  St. 
Udimore,  18. 

U  P  PARK ,  near  Stansted,  101, 

152. 

Upper  Beeding,  147. 

Up  Waltuam,  ch.,  101. 


V. 

Van  der  HelsT,  picture  by, 
126. 

—  DER  Meulen,  pictures  by, 
|  124,  125,  126. 
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VANDYCK,  pictures  by,  91, 123, 
124,  125,  126,  132,  135,  136, 
142. 

VANSOMER,  pictures  by,  124, 
126. 

VARELST,  picture  by,  124. 

Velasquez ,  picture  by,  124. 

Verdley  Castle,  152. 

Verb  ley  Place,  152. 

Viaduct,  the  Ouse,  31. 

Vineyard,  the  Uckfield,  58. 

VOGEL  ARIUS,  picture  ascr  i  bed 
to,  98. 

W. 

WADHURST,  5. 

Wakehurst  Place,  30. 

WALBERTON,  92. 

WALDRON,  52,  1 16. 

Walford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  on 
Worth  ch.,  29. 

Walker,  pictures  by,  124. 

Waller,  Sir  William,  dis¬ 
mantles  Bodiam  Castle,  19 ; 
captures  Arundel,  135;  Chi¬ 
chester,  82. 

— ,  Richard,  captxxres  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  5. 

Walloon  settlers  in  Sussex, 
26. 

Walpole,  Horace,  on  Hurst- 
monceux,  65;  on  Petworth, 
126;  on  Robertsbridge,  7; 
on  smugglers,  7 ;  on  the 
Sussex  roads,  [15];  appro¬ 
priates  a  church  Avindow,  71. 

W A  KNOCK,  60. 

WARBLETON,  113. 

Wareliorne,  28. 

WARLEWASTE,  Bp.,  his  col¬ 
lege  at  Bosliam,  106. 

Warminghurst,  147. 

Warn  ham,  119. 

WARRENE,  Earl  William, 
founder  of  the  Castle  and 
Priory  of  Lewes,  42 ;  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  countess,  44. 


Warrior-square  Stat.,  12. 

WARTER,  Rev.  J.  W.,  76. 

Wartling  Road,  71. 

WASHINGTON,  145. 

Watch  Oak,  near  Battle,  9. 

Watering-places,  the  most 
ancient  in  England,  2. 

WATSON,  George,  the  Sussex 
calculator,  58. 

Weald,  the,  148;  geology, 
[xo] ;  iron-works,  [6],  115. 

Well  Holes,  the,  60. 

—  House,  near  Northiam,  18. 

WELLINGTON.  Duke  of,  me¬ 
morial  to,  at  Brighton,  36. 

WESLEY,  John,  scene  of  his 
last  outdoor  sermon,  23. 

WESTBOURNE,  107,  153. 

West  Burton,  130. 

—  Bean,  15 1. 

WESTFIELD,  17. 

WESTHAM,  67. 

West  Lav ington,  150. 

Westmacott,  statues  and 
monuments  by,  127. 

WESTON,  George  and  Joseph, 
highwaymen,  23. 

West  St.  Leonard’s,  12. 

WHATLINGTON,  12. 

White,  Gilbert,  on  the  South 
Downs,  49. 

White  Hart  Hill,  Ickles- 
ham,  fine  view,  24. 

—  Hawk  Hill,  camp,  39. 

Wigsdell,  near  Robertsbridge, 

8. 

Wilfrid,  establishes  a  monas¬ 
tery  at  Selsey,  93. 

Wilkie,  Sir  D.,  painting  by, 
127. 

William  I,  landing  of,  70; 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  9 ; 
founds  Battle  Abbey,  10. 


William  II,  at  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  Battle  Abbey,  10. 

—  Ill,  treatment  of  Lord 
Torrington,  63. 

WlLLINGDON,  Ch.,  60. 

WlLLIS,  Rev.  Prof.,  on  the 
fall  of  Chichester  spire,  84  ; 
on  St.  Richard’s  shrine,  87. 

WILMINGTON,  60. 

— ,  Long  Man  of,  60. 


WINCHELSEA,  20.  Popu¬ 
lation,  613. 

Station:  S.E.R.  on  Rom¬ 
ney  Marsh  line.  The  town 
is  1  m.  from  the  Rly.  Stat. 
A  public  conveyance  meets 
some  of  the  trains. 

Inns  :  The  New  Inn  ;  Bridge. 

Church:  St.  Thomas’*. 
Alard  Tombs. 

Gateways :  Strand  Gate  ; 
Pipewell  Gate;  New  Gate. 

Friary:  Ruins. 

1 

St.  John’s  Hospital : 

Ruins. 

Wesley’s  Tree:  W.side 
of  Churchyard. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 

WINCHELSEA,  history,  20. 
21  ;  church,  22. 

Windmill  Hill,  Hurstmon- 
ceux,  66. 

Wisborough  Green,  121. 
WISTON,  76,  144. 
WITHYHAM,  109. 

Witley  to  Midhurst,  147. 
Wittering,  West,  95. 
Wittersham,  27. 
WlVELSFIELD,  33. 

WOLSTANBURY  HILL,  camp. 
34- 

Woodchurcli,  28. 

—  Simon  de,  burial-place,  28. 

WOODMAN,  Richard,  a  Sussex 
martyr,  113. 
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WOOLBEDING,  152. 
WOOLLAVINGTON,  150. 
—  St.  Mary,  150: 


WORTH,  29.  Population,- 
4,047. 

Stations:  Nearest,  Three 
Bridges,  x  \  m.  ;  Rowfant, 
m. 

Inns  :  Norfolk  Arms  ;  Re¬ 
freshment  Rooms,  Three 
Bridges. 

Church :  St.  Nicholas 

(Saxon). 

Worth  Forest. 

Tilgate  Forest. 

Crabbett  Park. 

Turner’s  Hill  (source  of 
Medway):  3  in.  S.E. 

Post  and  Telegraph 
Offices :  Pound  Hill  and 
Three  Bridges. 

WORTH,  Anglo-Saxon  ch., 
29  ;  forest,  30. 


WORTHING,  74.  Popula¬ 
tion,  19,500  (with  urban 
parts  of  Tarring  and  Broad¬ 
water,  21,000). 

Stations :  Worthing  (Vic¬ 
toria  Road);  West  Worth¬ 
ing  (Tarring  Road).  Re¬ 
freshments  at  Worthing  Scat. 

Coaches,  &c.  :  Convey¬ 
ances  meet  trains  at  each 
stat.  Omnibuses  from  Town 
Hall  to  Heene  and  Tarring ; 
to  Broadwater  and  Sompt- 


W  ORTHIN  G  —contd. 

ing.  Four-Horse  Coaches 
(summer  from  opposite  pier, 
to  Goring  Woods,  Arundel, 
Bramber,  Brighton. 

Steamers  (summer)  to 
Brighton  and  Eastbourne  ; 
to  Ryde  and  Bournemouth. 

Churches  :  Broadwater , 
i4  m.  N.  of  Worthing  Stat.  ; 
Tarring  (Mosaics),  I  m.  N.  of 
West  Worthing  Stat. ;  St.  An¬ 
drew's,  Blomfield  (windows 
Kernpe) ;  St.  Paul’s;  Christ 
Church ;  Trinity ;  St.  Bc- 
tolph’s.  West  Worthing  St. 
George's,  East  Worthing. 

Hotels:  Stn/ne ;  Marine; 
Royal;  Pier ;  Burlington  (all 
near  sea). 

Refreshments  :  Hard- 

ham,  15  Montague  St.;  33 
Warwick  St. ;  Kettle,  Chapel 
Road;  Victoria  Dairy,  Brigh¬ 
ton  Road,  and  others. 

Park :  N.E.  of  town. 

Baths  (swimming)  :  West 
Worthing. 

Library  and  Reading 
Room  :  Warwick  St. ;  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  Rowland’s  Rd. 

Clubs  :  W.  Worthing, 
Downview  Road  ;  Tennis 
Club,  Park  ;  County  Club ; 
Constitutional  Club ;  Union 
Club;  Rowing,  Swimming, 
Cycling,  Golf,  Cricket,  and 
Football  Clubs. 

Assembly  Rooms,  and 
Theatre  :  Bath  Street  ; 
Literary  Institute,  Montague 
'  Street. 


WORTHING — contd. 

Town  Hall :  Chapel  Road. 

Pier :  admission  id. 

Post  Office  :  Chapel  Rd. 

Banks  :  London  fy  County, 
South  Street ;  Capital  and 
Counties. 

Golf  Links:  Sompting. 

WORTHING,  bathing,  ex¬ 
tensive  views,  climate,  en¬ 
virons,  74. 

Wreckers  on  the  Sussex  coast, 

6.3- 

WREN,  Sir  Christopher, 
houses  in  Chichester  ascrib¬ 
ed  to,  92. 

Weight,  Mr.  T.,  on  Bignor, 
102,  103. 

WYCH,  R.  de  la,  or  St. 
Richard,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 

4L  77,  87,  95. 

Wykeham,  Bp.  William  of, 
once  a  canon  of  Hastings. 
i3- 

Wykehurst,  31. 

Y. 

YAPTON,  80. 

Yew-tree,  16. 

Ypres  Tower,  Rye,  26. 


Z. 

Zoffany ,  picture  by,  128. 
ZUCCHERO,  132. 
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COMPACNIEdesMESSAGERIES  maritimes 

FRENCH  POSTAL  STEAMERS. 


DEPARTURES  FROM  MARSEILLES . 

INDIA.  CHINA.  JAPAN. 

Bombay  .  Direct  Every  28  days 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Bombay,  1 
Colombo,  Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong  I 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  [ 

Yokohama  ...  ...  ...  ...J 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Colombo, 

Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong, 

Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yoko¬ 
hama  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 


MAIN  LINES. 

A 

B 


BRANCH  LINES. 


MAIN  LINE. 


Connecting  at 
Colombo  with 
the  China 
Main  Line  A. 


MAIN  LINES. 


BRANCH  LINES. 


Colombo  to  Pondicherry,  Madras, 
Calcutta  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Singapore  to  Batavia . 

Singapore  to  Samarang  . 

Saigon  to  Tonquin  Ports  . 

^  Saigon  to  Singapore . 

AUSTRALIA  & NEW  CALEDONIA. 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Colombo,  King 
George’s  Sound,  Adelaide,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Sydney,  Noumea . 

INDIAN  OCEAN  LINES. 

'Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Zanzibar, 
Mutsamudu  or  Moroni,  Mayotte, 
Majunga,  Nossi-Be,  Diego-Suarez, 

■{  Tamatave,  Reunion,  Mauritius 


Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Aden,  Diego- 
Suarez,  Sainte-Marie,  Tamatave, 

Reunion,  Mauritius . 

/Zanzibar  to  Dar-es-Salam,  Ibo,  Mo-j 
zambique,  Inbambane.  j 

Diego-Suarez  to  Nos&i-Be,  Analalave, 

Majunga,  Maintirano,  Morundava, 

Ambohibe,  and  Tulear. 

Diego-Suarez  to  Mozambique,  Beira, 
Louren^-Marques,  and  Natal 

MEDITERRANEAN. — Weekly  departures  for  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Beyrout,  Syrian 
Ports,  Pirajus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Black  Sea  (Odessa,  Novorossisk,  Batoum,  &c.). 
Fortnigntly  for  Jafla,  Salonica,  Syra,  Patras,  Suda  Bay,  and  Naples. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  BORDEAUX . 
i  For  Corunna,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Rio  1 
l  Janeiro,  Montevideo  &  Buenos  Ayres  / 

For  Yigo,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Monte¬ 
video  and  Buenos  Ayres  ... 


Every  28  days 


Every  28  days 


Every  28  days 
Every  Mail 
Every  28  days 
Every  Week 
Every  Mail 


Every  28  days 


\0th  of  each 
Month 


25 th  of  each 
Month 

Connecting  with 
mail  of  the  10th 
of  each  month. 

Connecting 
with  mail 
of  the 

25 th  of  each 
Month 


BRAZIL 

and 

RIYER  PLATE. 


Every  28  days 
Every  28  days 


Offices. — Paris:  I,  Rue  Vignon  ;  Marseilles:  16,  Rue  Cannebiere  ;  Bordeaux: 
20,  Allees  d’Orleans  ;  London  :  97,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


1900. 
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AJACCIO  (CORSICA). 

The  CYRNOS  PALACE  HOTEL 

FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Most  Elevated  and  Sheltered  Position. 

In  full  view  of  the  Gulf  and  surrounding  Mountains.  Large  Orange  Garden.  Pension 
terms  from  10  Francs.  E<  EXMER,  Proprietor. 

During  Summer  at  Hotel  Royal  and  de  Saussure,  Chamonix. 


ALGIERS.  MUSTAPHA  -  SUPERIOR. 


HOTEL  CONTINENTAL  ET  D’ORIENT. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  Full  South,  Splendid  View. 
Four  Acres  of  Garden,  Tennis  Court.  English  Billiard 
Table,  Calorif&re,  Excellent  Drainage,  Hydraulic  Lift, 
Ascenseur.  Omnibus  on  Arrival  of  Steamers. 

Printed  Tariff's  sent  on  Application . 

J.  HILDE.NBSAND,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 


ALGIERS. 

HOTEL  OE  LA  REGEKGE. 

First-class  Hotel  in  every  respect,  only  one 
facing  full  south,  unrivalled  situation.  Family 
Hotel  for  long  or  short  stay.  Sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  English.  Hydraulic  Lift. 

Swiss  Manager— ..TONS.  F.  MARTY. 
Cook’s  Coupons  accepted.  During  the  Season 
please  telegraph  for  Rooms. 


AVRANCHES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

rpHE  most  frecpiented  and  the  most  comfort- 
X  aide.  Good  Cooking.  Renowned  Cellar. 
Omnibus  at  Station.  Comfortable  apartments 
for  families.  English  Papers.  Splendid 
Sculptures,  Louis  XVI.  Carriages  for  Mont 
St.  Michel.  Cook’s  Tourists'  Hotel. 

EMILE  PINE  A  U.  Proprietor. 


AMIENS. 


HOTEL  OE  FRANCE,  D’ANGLETERRE,  AND  DE  L’EUROPE. 

T7UR.ST-CLASS  HOTEL,  close  rothe  Cathedral,  the  Museum,  and  other  Public  Buildings. 
r  Haring  been  recently  newly  furnished,  it  oilers  great  comfort.  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen  accommodated  with  convenient  Suites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Rooms. 


Omnibus  at  the  Station.  English  spoken. 


AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL  HOTEL 

THE  LARGEST  HOTEL  IN  THE  TOWN. 

Patronized  by  the  highest  class  of  English  Travellers 

STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  FAMILIES. 

Every  Modern  Comfort,  combined  with  Moderate  Prices. 

AMSTERDAM. 

BRACK'S  DOELEN  HOTEL. 

PH! ST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  WITH 
EVERY  COMFORT. 
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ANDERMATT. 


Climatic  Summer  Health  Resort.  St.  Gotthard,  1,444  metres  above  sea, 
|  of  an  hour  distant  from  Gosehenen  (G.B.)  Railway  Station. 


HO  UTE :  Gosehenen  | 


Sehollenen  (Furka— Wallis  &  Grimsel). 
Teufelsbrueke  (Oberhalp— Coire). 


GRAND  HOTEL  AND  PENSION  BELLEVUE.  splendid  park  grounds.  Fitted 

and  furnished  according  to  all  modern  requirements.  150  Rooms  and  Saloons  with  Balconies 
and  Verandahs.  Pleasant  Health  Resort. 


■  I  a ■*» g  t  a  mn  a  a i nr n  'ta ii ni ott ^ nvouritG  liousc  for  ti nv cllcrs  fl.nd  quests 

HOTEL  RESTAURANTS  fOURlSTE.  with  moderate  requirements.  Elegant 

Cafe.  Munich  and  Warteck  beers  on  draught.  Glass  gallery.  Cheap  prices.  OMNIBUS 
and  carriage  at  the  Gosehenen  Station.  Propr.  GEBR.  MULLER  (from  Hotel  Furka). 


ANTWERP. 


HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE. 

rpH  IS  well-known  and  home-like  Hotel  is  situated  close  to  the  Quay,  the  Cathedral,  and  Plantin 
L  Museum,  and  is  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  “  Red  Star”  offices.  It  is  highly  recommended 
for  its  great  comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.  Drawing  Room,  .Sitting  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Table 
d’h6te  from  5  till  7  at  separate  tables.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  -  jQS.  STROOBANTS,  Propr. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE. 

PLAGE  VERTE,  OPPOSITE  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

npiTIS  excellent  First-Class  Hotel,  which  enjoys  the  well- 
J-  merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been  Newly  Furnished 
and  Decorated.  Great  Comfort,  Superior  Apartments,  and  Moderate 
Charges.  Elegant  Sitting,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms ;  fine  Salle  a 
Manger,  excellent  Table  d’Hote  and  choice  Wines. 

English,  American,  and  French  Papers. 

TELEPUOUTE. 

BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 


ARLES-SUR-RHONE  (France). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  FORUM. 

IMRST-CLASS,  the  largest  in  the  town.  Full  South.  Eutirely  renewed  and  considerably 
enlarged.  Bath  Room.  Saloons.  Smoking  Room.  Antique  Annexe,  with  a  tower 
giving  a  splendid  view  of  the  country  (Rhone  and  Camargue).  Table  d’Hote.  Moderate 
charges.  English  spoken.  Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Telephone.  MICHEL,  Proprietor. 


AVIGNON. 

GRAND  HOTEL  d’EUROPE. 

I7IRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Has  existed  for  more  than  a  century.  100  Rooms 
I  and  Sitting  Rooms.  Situated  full  South.  Entirely  restored  and  managed  again  by  the 
former  Proprietor,  since  the  1st  of  March,  1893.  Families  will  find  there,  as  before,  every 
comfort  at  moderate  terms.  English  spoken.  E.  VILLE,  Proprietress 


Murray’s  Handbook  to  Asia  Minor,  Transcaucasia,  Persia,  Ac: 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK,  WITH  NUMEROUS  MAPS. 

Edited  by  Major-General  Sir  CHAS.  WILSON,  K.C.B., 

With  assistance  from  Sir  H,  Chermside  ;  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  ;  Professor  W.  Ramsay  ; 
Colonel  Everett,  C.M.G.  *,  Colonel  Harry  Cooper  ;  Mr.  Devey,  and  others. 

Crown  8vo.  18*. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


Best  Position  in  Baden-Baden.  Proprietor,  Mr.  FRANZ  GROSHOLZ. 
T'HIS  is  one  of  the  finest-built  and  best-furnished  First-Class  * 
-■  Hotels,  main  front  with  Morning  Sun,  situated  in  the  new  Promenade 
opposite  the  new  General  Post  Office,  nearest  the  Kursaal  and  the  famous 
Frederic  Baths  and  Augusta  Baths;  it  commands  the  most  charming  views, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in  Germany.  Principally  fre¬ 
quented  by  English  and  American  Travellers.  Highly  recommended  in  every 
respect,  very  moderate  charges.  Table  d’Hote  at  1  and  6  o’clock.  English 
and  other  Journals.  Beautiful  airy  Dining-Rooms,  Ladies’  Drawing-Room, 
Reading  &  Smoking-Rooms.  Pension  in  the  early  &  latter  part  of  the  season. 
Electric  Light.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Bath  Rooms.  Sanitary  Arrangements  perfect. 

BADEN-BADEN 

First-Class  Hotel,  nearest  Conversation 
House  and  Bathing  Establish- 

ments.  Large  Park.  ® 

@  — -T"  f*  Recently 

enlarged  by  40  quiet 
and  sunny  rooms  overlooking 
the  Park,  Central  Steam  Heating,  Hydraulic 
Lifts,  Electric  Light  throughout,  Charges  Strictly 
Moderate,  Pension.  A.  ROSSLER,  Proprietor . 

BADEN-BADEN. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE 

RESORT  IN  EUROPE. 


BADEN-BADEN  is  unrivalled  for  its  Summer  Climate,  deriving  its 
special  charm  from  its  picturesque  and  salubrious  situation  among  the 
lower  hills  of  the  Black  Forest.  Lovely  walks  and  drives.  International 
Races  and  Lawn  Tennis.  Good  Fishing,  Shooting,  and  various  other 
Sports.  Splendid  Conversation  House,  with  Concert,  Ball,  Reading; 
Restaurant,  and  Society  Rooms.  Excellent  Orchestra. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  OPEN  THE  WHOLE  YEAR. 

Hot  Mineral  Springs,  specially  efficacious  for  the  Cure  of  Gout,  Rheu¬ 
matism,  and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

NEW  GRAND  DUCAL  BATHING  ESTABLISHMENTS 

“THE  FREDERIC  BATHS”  &  “EMPRESS  AUGUSTA  BATHS.” 

Unique  for  its  Perfection  and  Elegance. 

Mineral,  Pine,  Mud,  and  Medicinal  Baths  of  every  description  Perfect 
Sanitation.  Magnificent  Hotels  and  Villas.  Excellent  Educational 

Establishments.  English  Church. 

All  information  at  the  Bureau  of  the  “  Cure  Committee .” 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  AND  BADHAUS  ZAHRIHCER  HOF. 

rvms  large  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
X  midst  of  a  large  Park,  near  the  Promenades,  Terraces,  &c.  Mineral  Baths,  Lift; 
Sanitary  Arrangements  perfect;  Pension;  Moderate  Prices. 

_ _ _  H.  BAYER,  WM.  and  E  GROSHOLZ. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

HIGHLY  REPUTED  ana  well  patronised  First  Class  FAMILY  HOTEL,  combining  every  modern  comfort 
with  moderate  clinrges.  Beautiful  situation  in  Ibe  most  elegant  part  of  Baden,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Lichtenthal  Allee.  facing  Promenade,  Theatre,  and  Conversation  House.  Lift.  Baths.  Large  Garden, 
covered  Restaurant  Terrace.  Electric  Light.  Open  all  the  year.  Arrangements  (Winter  Pension). 

New  Propi ietor,  Adoipll  iilll,illgCl‘,  formerly  KuiTaus,  Kreuznach,  and  Mena  House,  Cairo, 
Brunch  Houses — Hotel  <V Amjleferre,  Geneva;  Hotel  des  Amhassadeurs,  Mentone. 

BASLE. 


Largest  First-Class  Family  House  at  the  Central  Station, 
FINEST  and  QUIETEST  SITUATION.  GARDEN. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT. _ STEAM  HEATINCt.  LIFT. 

BALE. 

HOTTEST  SCHWEIZERHOF. 

mills  beautiful  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT  is  the  most  important  and  the  Lest 
X  situated,  opp  .site  the  Central  Station.  It  has  been  entirely  refuri  isbed  ancl  fitted 
with  the  most  recent  improvements.  Vast  covered  Restaurant  Terrace.  Highly 
recommended.  T  rms  moderate.  HYDRAULIC  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
CENTRAL  HEAT  ING. _ Managed  by  the  Proprietor,  E.  J.  GOETZINGER. 

BASLE. 

THREE  KINGS  HOTEL. 

IARGEST  First-class  Family  Hotel  in  Basle,  in  a  quiet,  healthy,  and 
1  magnificent  situation  on  the  River  Rhine,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Hydraulic  Lifts.  Electric  Light.  Omnibus  in  attendance  at  the 
German  and  Swiss  Railway  Station.  .  Proprietor,  c.  fluck. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  li Ell N. EM II OF. 

Finest  and  most  convenient  position  on  the 
Promenades,  near  the  Central. St  .tion. 
Comfortable  House.  Electric  Light. 
Moderate  Charges. 

A.  Gkilenkihchen,  Proprietor. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  HOFER, 

Opposite  the  Central  and  Alsacian 

STATrON. 

COM  FORT  A  RLE  HO  USE. 
Moderate  Charges.  Central  Heating. 

G.  STOFFEL,  Proprietor. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEOER  ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN  HOF. 

/APPOSITE  the  Baden  Railway  Station. 

Comfortable  accommodation.  Moderate 
Charges  M  ERNEi  Proprietor. 


WHYMPER’S  GUIDE  TO 

mmm\x  and  mont  blanc 

A  N#w  Edition.  With  66  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

London  ;  John  Murrat,  Albemarle  St  ,W. 


BaYEUX. 


HOTEL  DU  LUXEMBOURG. 

Reputed  the  best.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Cathedral  and 
public  buildmgs.  Breakfast,  2  fr.  50  c. ;  Dinner,  3  fr.  Rooms  from  2  fr.  Table  d’H6te. 
Restaurant  a  la  Carte.  Garden.  Billiard-room.  Recreation  Ground.  Carriages  for 
xcursions.  ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 
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BERLIN. 

HOTEL  DER  REICHSHOF. 

70a,  WILHELMSTRASSE,  70a  (close  to  the  Unter  den  Linden). 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  ELEGANT  HOME  for  FAMILIES. 

Arrangements  made.  Inclusive  terms. 

LEOPOLD  SCHWARZ,  Proprietor. 


BERNE. 

BERNERHOF  HOTEL. 

This  beautiful  First-class  Establishment  is  the  most  important  and  the  best  situated  in  the  Town,  at  two 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Station,  and  close  to  the  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
garden  with  a  large  terrace,  and  commands  a  full  view  of  the  Alps.  Its  superior  interior  arrangements, 
the  comfort  of  its  Private  Apartments,  Public  Parlours,  Reading  Saloon,  etc.,  make  it  the  most  desirable 
residence  for  English  Families  and  single  Travellers.  Reduced  Prices  for  protracted  stays  and  in  Winter 
season.  Lift.  Electrie  Ligllt.  Billiard  Table.  KRAFT  <fc  SONS,  Proprietors. 


BIARRITZ. 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

Winter  and  Summer  Season . 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  and  the  Most  Comfortable.  All  modern 
improvements  and  perfect  English  sanitary  arrangements. 

This  Splendid  and  spacious  establishment,  in  the  finest  situation 
of  the  Town,  facing-  Sea  and  Baths,  is  patronised 
by  the  elite  of  the  English  Colony. 

LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  GARDEN.  LAWN  TENNIS. 
GOLF  LINKS.  BILLIARD  ROOM. 

GOOD  ACCOMMODATION  FOB  CYCLES. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

K.B. — During  the  Winter  Season  the  terms  are  from  10  sh.  per  day  for  Room, 
Service,  and  3  meals.  Nothing  . is  neglected  to  secure  Visitors  every  possible 
comfort.  Staircases,  coi  ridors,  galleries,  and  reception  rooms  are  heated,  and  all 
private  rooms  are  carpeted.  A  special  Omnibus  meets  travellers  for  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains. 

Addi ess:  Mr.  L.  M.  BERTH0UD,  Manager,  Gd.  Hotel,  Biarritz. 


BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Imperial  Grounds,  Grande  Plage. 

rpHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  replete  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  Sanitary  Arrangements  by 
J-  Doulton.  Fine  situation  opposite  the  British  Club,  in  the  Centre  of  the  Best  Promenades,  and 
near  Oolf  Links.  150  Rooms  and  Saloons  facing  the  Sea  and  Full  South.  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Calori 
fere  Lawn  Tennis.  Renowned  Cuisine.  Cariiages  of  all  kinds.  Moderate  Charges. 

J.  lOUKVEAU. 


FIRST  CLASS.  Unique  situation  facing  the  Sea.  Latge  Carden.  Bath  Rooms  and 
Shower  Baths.  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Lift.  Electric  I  i.  ht.  Centre  of  the  Town 
and  Promenades.  Ihe  comfor1  of  the  rooms  a>  d  the  caieful  attention  to  the  cuisine  and 
service  have  given  the  establishment  a  wide  world  leputation. 

MARCEL  CAMPAGNE,  Proprietor. 
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BIDEFORD. 

Central  for  tlie  whole  of  North  Devon,  Westward  Ho,  Clovelly,  Hartland,  Bude, 

Adjoining  the  Railway 
Station,  with  Private 
entrance. 


Ilfracombe,  and  Lynton. 

ROYAL  HOTEL. 

HIGH  CLASS. 


Overlooking  the  River 
Torridge  and  Old  Bridge. 


8uperbly  furnished  tuid  lofty  room*.  Ventilation  and  8anitary  arrangements  perfect.  Continental 
Courtyard.  Finest  Stabling  and  Coach-bouse  in  Devonshire.  Delightful  Winter  Resort. 

A  portion  of  the  house  built  in  1688  by  an  old  merchant  prince  retains  its  magnificent  oak  staircase  and 
suite  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  a  portion  of  “  Westward  Ho.” 

m  DEFORCE 

NEW  INN  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Principal  Hotel  in  the  Town. 

Private  Sitting  Rooms,  with  excellent  views.  The  House  is  pleasantly  situated 

in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  overlooking  the  river  Torridge,  and  other  Hotels.  Has  recently  undergone 
extensive  additions  and  improvements.  It  is  well-known  for  its  superior  accommodation  combined  with 
moderate  charges.  Proprietor  of  and  Booking  Office  for  the  Clovelly  and  Bude  Coaches  in  connection  with 
the  h.  &  S.  W.  Railway.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Billiards,  two  tables.  H.  ASCOTT  Proprietor. 


•/  FrJ" 
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BLACK  FOREST. 

Splendid  summer-resorts  and  watering-places. 

SHORTEST  ROUTES 
Between  PARIS  (Exhibition)  and 
OBERAMMERGAU  (Plays). 

Ask  for  illustrated  Guide  of  the 

“  Society  of  the  Black  Forest  Hotel 
Proprietors  ”  (258  members). 

^  CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT  HORNBERG. 

s.P . 


BLAIR  ATHOLL. 

ATHOLL  ARMS  HOTEL, 

ADJOINING  THE  STATION.  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

BLAIR  ATHOLL  is  much  the  nearest  and  most  central  point  from  which  to  visit  Killiecrankie, 
the  Queen’s  View,  Loch  Tummel,  Rannoch,  Glen  Tilt,  Braemar,  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  Garry  Turn- 
mel,  and  Fender;  the  Grounds  of  Blair  Castle,  etc.  ;  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  resting  place 
for  breaking  the  long  railway  journey  to  and  from  the  North  of  Scotland. 

£>.  MACDONALD  &  SONS,  Proprietors. 

GRAND  HOTEL'  DE  BLOIS 

JET  DfcJEft  JPAMIJLTEJi. 

THIBAU  DIES  G-IGJTOK. 

CLOSE  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  BLOIS. 

Highly  recommended  to  Strangers. 

VERY  COMFORTABLE  TABLE  D’HOTE  AND  RESTAURANT. 

Apartments  for  Families.  Stable  for  Motor  Cars  and  Cycles. 
Comfortable  Carriages  for  visiting  Ciiambord  and  the  Environs. 

Moderate  Charges.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Beautiful  Diniug-room  in  Ulysse  Pottery. 


OMNIBUS  AT  TEE  STATION. 


ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 


TELEPHONE. 


BORDIGHERA. 

ALBRECHT’S  .  .  . 

GRAND  HOTEL  BRITANNIQUE, 

Large  Garden.  Good  Cookery. 

Moderate  Prices. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  BRUSA,  AND 
THE  TROAD. 

Edited  by  General  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
R.E.,  K.C.B. 

With  12  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6<Z. 
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BORDIGHERA  (Riviera), 
the  new  . ITrrr- 

HOTEL  ROYAL 

Large  High-class  Hotel.  Full  South.  Garden.  Terraces.  Grand 
situation  on  elevated  ground  commanding  finest  view  of  the  whole 
coast.  Llectric  Light.  Lift.  Bath-rooms  on  each  lioor.  Corridors 
and  public  rooms  heated  by  steam.  Sanitation  certified.  Every 

modern  appliance.  KUNZLER  &  PALOMBI,  Proprs. 


HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE 

Family  House.  Full  South.  Central  situation  in  a  fine  garden  near 
railway  station.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Known  for  its  comfort 
and  good  cuisine.  Moderate  prices.  -J.  Kunzler  (Swiss),  Manager. 

An  Omnibus  tor  the  two  Establishments  meets  all  trains  at  Bordighera  and 
at  Ventimiglia  Station  if  requested. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


FIRST  CLASS.  Recommended  to  Tourists.  Select  Company.  Situated  in  the  most 
Central  part.  Choice  Cuisine  and  Wines.  Arrangements  made  for  a  protracted  stay. 
Electric  Light.  Telephone.  Moderate  Charges. 

J.  BOUTON-DEPORT,  Proprietor. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

Hotel  du  Pavilion  Imperial. 

The  only  Hotel  Facing  the  Sea.  Electric  Lift  and  Light. 

VERMERSCH,  Proprietor.  Also  Proprietor  of  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
4,  Rue  Christophe  Colomb  (Champs  Elysees),  Paris. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL  DES  BAINS. 

Mr.  L.  WALLET,  Proprietor. 

LHRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  on  the  Port,  facing  the  Railway  Station  and 
L  Steamers.  Near  the  Post  Office  and  Casino.  Bath  Rooms.  Advantageous 
arrangements  made  for  a  stay. 

LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS 

(France). 

GRAND  HOTEL  de  PARIS 

The  best  in  every  respect. 

Lift.  Electric  Light.  Telephone. 

Madame  LEQUIME,  Proprietress. 


LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS 

(France). 

MEDICiS  &  PALACE  HOTEL 

Modern  Sanitary  System.  Very  comfortable. 
Electric  Light,  Telephone,  Lift,  Omnibus, 
Interpreter,  Baths,  Ca'orifere. 

A.  SENNEGY,  Proprietor. 
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BRUNSWICK. 

HOTEL  DEUTSCHES  HAUS. 

PROMINENT  Central  Location,  opposite  the  Dome  and  the  Castle 
Dankwarderode,  near  the  Residential  Palace  and  the  Theatre. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  NEWLY  BUILT. 


Openly  situated  on  three  sides.  Fireproof. 


EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT.  MODERATE  TERMS. 


ROBERT  SCHRADER. 


BRUNSWICK. 


SCHRADER’S  HOTEL. 

(FORMERLY  CISSIES.) 


OLD  RENOWNED  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 


Every  Modern  Comfort.  Rooms  from  Mk.  2  upwards. 

HOTEL  CARRIAGE  AT  ALL  TRAINS. 

Direction,  W.  SCHWARZE  (previously,  Hotel  du  Nord,  Stettin). 


BRUNIG. 

HOTEL  KURHAUS  BRUNIG,  PENSION 

3400  Feet  above  the  Sea. 
Railway  Station  between  Lucerne  and 
Interlaken. 

Comfortable  Hotel.  Modern  Sanitation. 
SPLENDID  HEALTH  RESORT. 


BRUSSELS. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  CERNAY. 

Close  to  the  Railway  Station  tor  Ostend, 
Germany,  Holland,  Ant  werp  and  Spa,  form¬ 
ing  the  Corner  of  the  Boulevards  Botanique 
et  du  Nord.  Moderate  charges.  Batbs  in 
the  Hotel.  Telephone. 


BUXTON  HYDROPATHIC 

BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Telegraphic  Address,  “Comfortable,"  Buxton.  National  Telephone,  No.  5. 

Apply,  Mr.  H.  LOMAS. 

O ITU  ATED  over  One  Thousand  Feet:above  the  sea  level,  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
O  east,  overlooking  the  Public  Gardens,  and  close  to  the  celebrated  Min<  ral  Wells  and 
Bath*.  Magnificent  Public  Rooms,  American  Elevator,  Electric  Light,  Hydropathic  Baths 
of  every  description,  Electric  Baths,  Massage,  Electro-Massage,  the  Nauheim  Treatment 
and  the  Greville  Hot  Air  Treatment. 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  HUNTING,  FISHING. 

CINDERELLA  DANCE  EVERY  SATURDAY  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

CAEN. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE, 

Rue  St.  Jean,  Nos.  77,  79,  81. 

I^IRST-CLASS.  Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Rendezvous  of  the  best  Society. 

H  O  elegantly  Furnished  and  comfortable  Bed  Rooms  and  fitting  Rooms.  Breakfasts 
a  la  Carte.  Table  d’Hdte  Breakfasts  at  3  francs;  Dinner  at  Table  d’Hote,  4  francs.  Suites 
of  Apartments  for  Families.  Eiecti  ic  Light  throughout.  Baths.  Telephone. 
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CAEN. 

.  '  HOTEL  D’ESPAGNE. 

EpIRST-CLASS.  Very  Comfortable.  Recommended  by  Baedeker’s 

Guide.  Moderate  Charges.  Breakfast,  2s.  3d.  ;  Dinner,  2s.  3d.  :  wine 
cyder,  and  soda  water  included  ;  Bedroom  from  2s.  The  Proprietor  speaks 
English  and  French  ;  he  is  a  Member  of  the  Cyclists’  Tonring  Clnb.  London 
and  louring  Club  of  France. _ E.  RENAUX,  Proprietor.  ’ 


SHEPHEARD’S  HOTEL. 

Patronized  by  Imperial  and  Royal  Families. 

This  world-famed  Establishment,  situated  in  the  most  healthy  and 
interesting  part  of  the  city,  combines  the  comforts  of  home  with  the 
luxury  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Europe. 

Rooms  and  Suites  of  Apartments  facing  full  south.  Private  Street 
Entrances.  Fire-places.  Hair  Dressing  Saloon.  Tennis  Courts.  Branch 
Offices  of  the  Egyptian  Post. 

FIREPROOF  STAIRCASES.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT 
THE  BUILDING.  HYDRAULIC  LIFTS. 


Drainage  and  Sanitary  Arrangements  on  the 
most  Modern  Principles. 

Fitted  up  by  Eminent  English  Engineers  and  approved  by  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  A  thick  layer  of  Hydraulic 
Concrete  preventing  humidity  and  noxious  emanations. 

The  surrounding  Gardens  and  Palm  Groves  are  the  Property  of  the  Hotel. 


BRISTOL  HOTEL,  CAIRO. 

Strictly  First-Class,  situated  full  South,  right  opposite  the  famous 
Esbekieh  Gardens.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements,  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Charges  exceptionally  moderate.  Evening  dress  for 
dinner  optional.  House  absolutely  tree  from  mosquitoes. 

_ _ C,  A.QUJLINA  (Lite  of  Thus.  Ci  ok  &  Son),  Proprietor. 

CANARY  ISLANDS. 

SANTA  CATALINA  HOTEL, 

LAS  PALMAS. 

Facing  the  Sea.  Surrounded  by  its  own  beautiful  gardens.  Sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Private  Sitting  Rooms'  and  complete  Suites  of  Apartments.  Resident  English  Physician  and 
Nurse.  Near  English  Church,  Golf  Links,  Tennis,  &c.  Address— THE  CANARY  ISLANDS 
COMPANY,  Limited,  1,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


CANNES. 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  DE  HOLLANDE  ET 
DE  RUSSiE. 

High  position,  full  south,  in  a  magnificent  Park, 
16  minutes  from  tiie  Sea,  and  close  to  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  Tram-Omnibus  to  and  from  the  Town. 
Electric  Light.  Telephone.  Moderate  Charges. 
N.  B. — Sanitary  arrangements  are  perfect  and  with 
latest  improvements.  £1.  ADAM,  Proprietor. 

In  Summer — Gd.  HOTEL  GOKSCHENEN, 
at  Ooeschenen,  St.  Gothard  Line. 


CANNES. 

Hotel  Pension  and  Villa  de  la  Tour. 

Well  situated.  West  end,  Cannes.  Highly 
recommended  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  Family  Houses.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  short  or  long  stays.  Telephone. 
Tennis.  Electric  Trams  to  and  from  the  Town. 

E.  BENZ,  Proprietor. 
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CARLSBAD. 


BOHEMIA.  CARLSBAD,  AUSTRIA. 

Station  on  the  Buschtiehradei*  Railway  and  the  Imperial  Austrian  State 
Railway.  Ordinary  services  from  all  the  large  towns  on  the  Continent. 
Express  and  Sleeping  Car  Services.  Trains  de  Luxe.  The  Orient 
Express  (Paris,  Constantinople)  ;  the  Ostend  Express. 

CARLSBAD  is  situated  in  a  romantic  Valley,  and  surrounded  by  extensive 
and  beautiful  Woods,  and  is  the  Premier  Alealine  Mineral 
Bath.  Average  annual  temperature,  45  *7°  F.  Average  summer 
temperature,  57*2°  F. 

16  Mineral  Springs,  varying  from  97-8°  F.  to  163*6°  F.  The  Sprudel 
and  the  Muhlbrunn  being  the  most  frequented. 


MAGNIFICENT  BATHING 

1899. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

50,453  BATHERS. 

THE  NEW  KAISER  BAD 

IS  THE  MOST 

125,000  TOURISTS  AND 

REMARKABLE  IN  EUROPE. 

PASSING  VISITORS. 

The  Waters  of  Carlsbad  are  prescribed  for  disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  the  Intestines,  the  Spleen,  the  Liver,  the  Kidnevs  and 
Urinary  Organs,  Hemorrhoids,  Gout,  Obesity,  Constipation,  and  (with 
great  success)  Diabetes. 

Four  Large  Bathing  Establishments,  fitted  with  the  latest  appli¬ 
ances,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Municipality.  Mineral  baths, 
soft- water  baths  and  shower  baths,  iron-mud  baths,  steam  and  needle 
baths,  electric  bath,  massage,  carbonic  acid  baths.  Swedish  hydro¬ 
pathic  and  medical  gymnastic  establishment  (Zander  system).  Bathing 
and  swimming  in  the  River  Eger. 


NUMEROUS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS 

AND  OVER  1,000  PENSIONS  &  VILLAS 

Replete  with  every  Modern  Comfort. 

Electric  Light  and  the  Incandescent  Light  system.  Separate  Water  Supply 
system  for  drinking  and  household  purposes.  Nearly  all  wood  and 
asphalte  paving.  Newly  constructed  drainage  system. 

Theatres,  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Concerts,  Military  Band,  Dancing, 
Riding  School,  Lawn  Tennis,  Horse  Races. 

A  network  of  charming  walks  and  drives  of  over  62  miles  in  the  mountains 
and  woods  surrounding  the  town,  affording  many  splendid  views. 

Information  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  application  to  the  Town  Council. 
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CARLSBAD. 


Goldener  Schild  and  Zwei  Deutsche  Monarchen. 


First-class  Hotel,  finest  position  in  town.  200  Rooms  and  Saloons. 
Concert  Garden.  Large  Promenade  Garden.  Splendid  Dining-room 
with  extensive  glass  Verandah.  Cafe  with  Newspapers  in  every 
language.  Weekly,  two  concerts  by  the  Concert  Orchestra.  Baths. 
Electric  Light.  Lift.  Telephone.  Carriages.  Omnibus. 

F.  ROSCHER,  Proprietor, 

Court  Purveyor  of  the  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 


CARLSBAD  (Bohemia). 


FIBST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

With  every  comfort  of  modern  times . 

IN  THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  NEXT 
TO  THE  SPRINGS  AND  BATHS. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE.  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  TELEPHONE. 

Telegrams :  KROH,  CARLSBAD. 


CARLSBAD. 

SAVOY  WEST-END  HOTEL 

Honoured  by  II.R.II.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  H.I.H.  Grand  Duke  of  Russia, 

H.R.H.  Princess  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  ll.H.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  <i:c. 
rpHIS  HOTEL  is  constructed  and  fitted  up  on  the  most  approved  principles  of  modem 
1  high-class  Hotels.  It  is  situated  on  the  Schlossberg  opposite  the  American  Park,  in  the 
healthiest  position  of  Carlsbad,  and  is  central  to  all  the  different  Springs.  First-class 
Restaurant,  Grill  Koom,  Ladies’  Saloon,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Garden,  Verandah, 
Terrace,  Electric  Light,  Lift.  The  new  Cleopatra  Villa  Annex  of  the  Hotel  is  beautifully 
furnished  and  arranged  in  large  and  small  apartments. 

A  U LIC II  &  NUNGOVICH 

(Connected  with  the  Savoy,  Continental  and  d’Angleterre  Hotels,  Cairo,  and  Grand  Hotel, 
Helouan,  and  Hotel  des  Rains,  Helouan,  Egypt). 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  KONIGSVILLA 

AND  VILLA  TERESA. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  prominent  central  location,  close  to 
the  Springs  and  Baths,  standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

DINING ,  SMOKING,  AND  READING  ROOMS,  VERANDAH.  LIFT ,  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  THROUGHOUT,  BATHS. 

April  and  May,  August  and  September— Reduced  Prices. 

Telegrams Koxigsvtlla,  Carlsbad. 
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Opened  CARLSBAD  (BOHEMIA).  Opened 

3mT'  RESIDENZ  HOTEL.  Jw>y' 

I71IRST-CLASS  HOTEL  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  opposite  the  “Sprudel  ”  and'tiear  the 
.  other  Springs,  in  place  of  the  old  Hotel,  “3  Fasanen.”  Newly  built,  with  all  comfort. 
Electric  Light,  Steam  Heating,  Lift,  Telephone,  and  Baths.  Splendid  Inning  and  Gale 
Saloons,  excellent  Table,  choice  Wines.  Open  Summer  and  Winter.  Omnibus  at  the 
Station.  Managed  by  the  Proprietor,  ANTON  WIESINGER. 

CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

With  Dependance,  VILLA.  VICTORIA. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  best  location,  close  to  Springs  and  Baths. 

Standing  in  its  own  grounds. 


MUCH  FREQUENTED  BY  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICANS. 
Dining,  Smoking  and  Reading  Rooms. 

VERANDAH.  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.  BATHS. 

Telegrams “Bristol,  Carlsbad.” 


CARLSBAD. 


6BHHD  HOTEL  POPP. 

Most  frequented  Frst-class  Hotel.  Rooms  at  all  prices. 
Spring  and  autumn  considerably  reduced  terms. 

Address  for  Telegrams  :  PUPP,  CARLSBAD. 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

MO -IT  Beautiful  Location,1  next  to  the  Springs,  Baths  and  City  Park.  Restaurant  with 
Terrace  and  Verandah.  Reading,  Smoking  and  Card  Rooms.  Baths*  Lift.  Moderate 
Terms.  Omnibus  at  the  Station.  ADOLF  Ml  tits  IMG  EB,  Proprietor. 

CARLSBAD. 

ANGER’S  HOTEL, 

This  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  offers  special  comfort  to  English  and 

American  Travellers. 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND.  CHARGES  MODERATE. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

FIRST-CLASS  RESTAURANT.  Coffee  Room  and  American  Bar. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Electric  Light.  Central  Heating  Apparatus. 

FRANCIS  ANGER. 


1900. 
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CARLSBAD. 

ROSCHER’S  HOTEL, 

GOLDENER  SCHILD  AND  ZWEI  DEUTSCHE  MONARCHEN. 

tMRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  in  the  most  beautiful  location  of  the  town. 
1  200  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Concert  Garden,  large  Promenade 

Garden.  Remarkable  Dining  Saloon  with  large  Glass  Verandah. 
Coffee  Saloon  with  Newspapers  in  all  languages.  Concert  of  the 
Concert  Band  twice  a  week.  Baths,  Carriages,  Omnibus,  Electric 
Light,  Lift,  Telephone.  Railway  Ticket  Office  and  Royal  Bavarian 
Custom  Revision  in  the  House.  F.  ROSCHER,  Hotelier. 

COMO. 


(On  the  border  of  the  Lake.) 

Magnificent  Palace,  built  for  the  purpose  of  an  hotel,  with  the  most  complete  comfort. 
(Opened  March,  1899.)  Very  reasonable  prices. 

V.  COLLEONI,  Proprietor. 


COMO. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VOLTA 

VERY  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

On  the  Border  of  the  Lake. 
ROOM,  LIGHT,  &  ATTENDANCE, 
From  3  fran  cs. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

18  Maps  and  Plans. 

6s.  21st  Edition. 


CONSTANTIN  L  (ALGERIA). 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Jb'irs5iL-01as"»». 

FINEST  and  most  Central  Position  in  the  Town.  Com¬ 
pletely  Renovated.  Magnificent  Dining  and  Reception 
Rooms  to  seat  300  people.  Baths  and  Telephone  in  the 
Hotel.  Interpreter  and  Omnibus  to  every  Train.  Noted 

0ellars'  C.  LEGEY,  Proprietor. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L0NDRES. 

HOTEIj  BRISTOL. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D5ANGLET£RR£  &  ROYAL 

(./.  31  IS  S  JR  IE). 

HOTEL  BYZANCE. 

All  these  First-Class  Hotels  have  a  glorious  view,  and  are  replete  with 
every  modern  comfort.  Drainage  and  {Sanitary  Arrangements  on  English 
Principles.  First-Class  French  and  English  Cuisine. _ 
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CONSTANCE  (Germany). 

INSEL  HOTEL  ON  THE  LAKE. 

One  of  the  most  curious  Motels  in  Europe. 

Ancient  Dominican  Convent,  with  beautiful  frescoes  from  the  12th  and  13th  ceutury  and 
historical  reminiscences,  now  converted  into  a  large  First-Class  Hotel.  300  Eels,  with 
every  comfort.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  Shady  Garden.  Fishing  and  Rowing,  etc. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ J.  A.  BRAUEN,  Manager. 

COPENHAGEN.  Vestre  boulevard.  COPENHAGEN. 


L’IRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  newly  built,  2  minutes  from  the  Terminus  and  Tivoli.  100 
L  comfortable  rooms  from  Kr.  2  upwards,  including  electiic  light  and  service.  Lift. 
Excellent  Dinners  at  Kr.  2.  Baths.  Beautiful  Reading  Room,  Cafe  and  Restaurant. 
Porter  at  all  trains.  Jp.  NIELSEN,  Director. 


COUTANCES. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

Refurnished  with  every  comfort.  Re¬ 
commended  to  Families.  Moderate  Prices. 
Omnibus  meets  all  Trains.  Storage  for 
Cycles.  BRIENS,  Proprietor. 


DINANT-SUE-METJSE. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  TETE  D’OR. 

ALEXIS  DISIERE,  Proprietor. 
THIRST-CLASS,  upon  the  GRAND  PLACE. 
1  Is  to  be  recommended  for  its  comfort. 
Pension  from  8  or  9  francs  per  day. 


DIEPPE. 


Facing  the  Beach ,  close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 
TT  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ONE 

-L  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS  IN  DIEPPE,  commanding 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  View  of  the  Sea.  Families  and  Gentlemen  visiting  Dieppe  will 
find  at  this  Establishment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accom¬ 
modation,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading  Room,  with  French  and  English 
Newspapers.  The  Reireshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality.  In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully 
bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  it  in  Murray’s  and  other 

Guide  Books.  LARSONNEUX,  Proprietor. 

Table  d’Hote  and  Private  Dinners.  The  only  Hotel  in  Dieppe  with  a  Lift. 


DIEPPE. 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

On  the  Beach,  fronting  the  Sea. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Salle  a  Manger  on  the  Terrace 

overlooking  the  Sea. 

Most  Comfortable,  with  Moderate  Prices. 

Arrangements  made  with  Families.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Table  d’Hote. 
Restaurant  a  la  Carte.  Telephone.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 

_  G.  DUCOUDERT,  Proprietor. 

DINARD  (Ille  et  Vilaine). 
MAI  SON  ROUGE,  F.  M.  GILBERT  SMITH. 

BANKER,  HOUSE  AGENT,  and  TEA  and  WINE  MERCHANT. 

This  Establishment  is  specially  founded  for  English  and  Americans. 

All  Enquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  a  Descriptive  Circular  will  be  sent  Gratis. 


1900, 
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DINARD. 


10  Hours  from  Southampton 
(via  Saint-Malo ). 

The  Most  Fashionable  Summer  and  Winter  Resort  in  the 
WEST  OF  FRANCE.  Noted  for  its  Mild  Climate  in  Winter. 

GOLF,  TENNIS,  CRICKET,  CYCLING,  ETC. 

JOHN  LE  COCQ,  Banker,  House  and  Estate  Agent. 

DINARD.  IS-  DINAN-PARAME. 


Lift. 


s 


DRESDEN. 


Electric  Light. 


BISM ARCKPLATZ,  7,  near  the  central  station. 

PLENDID  situation  in  the  English  Quarter.  Greatly  patronised  by  English  and  American  families. 
Every  home  comfort.  Rooms  from  2  marks,  everything  included.  Pension  arrangements. 

G.  WENTZEL,  Proprietor. 


'ENGELBERG. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  ENGELBERG  (3200  ft.  high),  near  Lucerne. 
Season  15th  May— 30th  September. 


HOTEL  SONNENBERG. 

THE  property  of  Mr.  H.  HUG.  Summer  stay  unrivalled  by  its  grand 

Alpine  scenery.  Clear  bracing  air,  equable  temperature.  Recommended  by  the  highest, 
medical  authorities.  The  HOTEL  SONNENBERG,  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  situation 
facing  the  Titlis  and  the  Glaciers,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best  managed  hotels 
in  Switzerland.  Lawn  Tennis  Ground.  Excellent  and  central  place  for  sketching,  botan- 
ising  and  the*  most  varied  and  interesting  excursions.  The  ascent  of  the  Titlis  is  best 
made  from  here.  Shady  Woods.  Vapour  and  Shower  Baths.  Waterspring  5°  R. ;  200  Rooms. 
Pension  from  £2  6s.  a  week  upwards.  Because  of  its  eo  sheltered  situation  specially  adapted 
for  a  stay  in  May  and  June.  Resident  English  Physician. 


C 
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ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS  HOTEL  AMD  PENSION  TITUS. 

THIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  best  situated  in  the  valley,  in  the  middle  of  an 
-L  extensive  garden.  240  Beds.  Large  sitting-rooms.  Lift.  Electric 
Light  in  all  the  rooms.  English  Chapel  in  the  garden.  Good 
attendance.  Moderate  charges.  Cook’s  tickets  taken.  Open  from  1st  May 
until  1st  October. 

GRAND  HOTEL  AND  KURANSTALT. 

This  new  first-class  Hydropathic  Establishment  with  250  Beds,  two  Lifts, 
Electric  Light  in  all  the  rooms,  Central  Heating,  opposite  to  the  Hotel  Titlis, 
will  be  open  on  the  15th  May.  The  building  is  fitted  up  to  the  most  recent 
hygienic  principles.  The  various  medical  appliances  fulfil  the  utmost 
demands  of  modern  science  and  furnish  everything  necessary  for  hydropathic, 
mechanical  and  electric  treatment.  For  illustrated  prospectus  and  tariff 
please  apply  to  the  Proprietor.  Ed.  CATTANI. 

ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  NATIONAL 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  150  BEDS. 

Electric  Light.  Bath  Rooms  on  every  Floor.  Pension  from  Seven  Francs 

a  day  and  upwards. 

FRAU  DR.  MULLER,  Proprietor. 

ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 


WELL  KNOWN  HOTEL  WITH  GOOD  ACCOMMODATION,  CONTAINING  100  BEDS. 

Conversation  Saloon,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Electric  Light.  Baths.  Pension  : 
to  8  frs.  a  day,  everything  included.  Reduced  prices  in  June  and  September. 


Omnibus  at  Railway  Station.  Frz.  WYRSCH-CATTANI,  Manager. 


THE  “FOUR  TOWERS” 

Family  Hotel  and  Batlx  House. 
Beautifully  situated  in  centre  of  Kurpark,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  large  Garden.  Directly  communi¬ 
cating  with  Royal  Mineral  Batfi  House,  opposite 
Heyer's  Inhaling  Establishment.  Comfortably 
furnished  Rooms  from  2  Marks  upward.  Sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  perfect.  E.  BECKER. 
Dependence:  Villa.  Becker, VictoriaAllee,  No.  4. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 
TO  IRELAND. 

Fifth  Edition. 

With  19  Maps  and  Plans.  95. 


BATH-EMS. 


EXETER,  DEVONSHIRE. 

POPLE’S  NEW  LONDON  HOTEL. 

Patronised  by 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  op  Wales  and  T.R.H.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  op  York. 

A  D  JOINING  Northernhay  Park  and  near  the  Cathedral.  Large 
■E*-  covered  Continental  Courtyard.  Famed  for  its  Cuisine  and  Wines. 
Table  d’Hote.  Night  Porter.  Hotel  Omnibuses  and  Gabs. 

POSTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 


1900 
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MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  EGYPT. 

CAIRO,  THEBES,  THE  SUEZ  CANAL,  SINAI,  THE  COURSE  OF  THE 
NILE  FROM  DONGOLA,  &c.,  &c. 

Edited  by  Miss  BRODRICK  and  Professor  SAYCE,  with  the  assistance  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Egyptologists  and  Officials.  With  many  New  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8vo.,  15s. 


FRANKFORT-ON -THE- MAIN. 


Opposite  the  Central  Railway  Station. 
FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Lift.  Electric  Light.  Steam  Heating-. 

K.  PRANK,  Proprietor. 


FRAN  KFORT-ON-THE- MAIN. 

HOT  Eli  NATlOMli. 

(OPPOSITE  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  STATION.) 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Moderate  Charges .  Tariff  in  Every  |  Room. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  LIFT. 


H.  HABERLAND,  Proprietor. 


FRANZENSBAD. 


106-108,  SALZQUELLSTRAS8E. 


NEWEST  LARGE  HOTEL  and  PENSION,  with  elegant  Dining  and  Reading  Rooms. 

Own  Park,  with  Lawn  Tennis  Ground.  Patronised  by  Members  of  [Imperial  and 
Royal  Families,  and  by  the  Aristocracy. 

Under  personal  Management  of  the  Proprietor,  T.  F.  KOPP. 


FREIBURG  (in  Breisgau,  Baden). 


HOTEL  VICTORIA. 


Near  the  Station,  Post,  and  Telegraph 
Offices.  Best  Situation.  Good  Attendance. 
Moderate  Charges.  Pension. 


FRE  U DEN  ST A IVI. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 

SI?  A  IM. 


By  Richard  For  d. 

With  60  carefully  drawn  Mans  and  Plans  of 
Towns  and  Buildings.  2  Vols.  8vo.  20s. 


(2,600  feet  above  sea.') 


RAILWAY-LINE  STUTTGART,  0FFENBURG,  S'TRASB URG. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  in  most  healthy  position  on  a  charming  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  Park.  Electric  Light.  Lawn  Tennis.  Sanitary  Arrangements  Perfect. 
Best  centre  for  excursions.  ERNEST  LUZ,  Junior,  Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

TTIRST-CLASS,  200  Rooms,  oentral  and  finest  situation  in  front  of  the 

Jl  Lake  and  Mont  Blanc.  Entirely  Renewed.  Central  Heating.  Every  M<  dern  Comfort. 

FRED  WEBER,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
Telegraphic  Address :  “  Hotel  Paix,  Geneva." 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL  PENSION  VICTORIA 

(FORMERLY  HOTEL  FLAEGEL) 

Finest  situation,  near  the  English  Garden.  Splendid  view  of  the  Lake  and  the  Alps. 
Moderate  Charges.  Electric  Light.  Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Lift.  Baths. 
CENTRAL  HEATING-  W.  JNIEBS,  Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  PENSION  FLEISCHMANN 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 
SWEDEN. 


Rond  Point  de  Plainpalais. 

Near  the  Bastion  Park.  Fine  situation. 
MODERATE  CHARGES. 
Electric  Light.  Baths. 


Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothenburg, 
The  Lakes,  The  Shores  of  the 
Baltic,  &c. 

3  Maps  and  Plan.  6th  Edition.  6s. 


ITALY.  GENOA.  ITALY. 

Hotel  Continental  des  Etrangers. 

Five  minutes  from  Railway  Station  and  llarb  ur.  Close  to  Thomas  Cook  and  Son’s  and 
to  North  German  Lloyd  Offices.  Steam  Heating,  Electric  Light,  Lift,  Railway  Booking 
Office.  American  or  European  Plan  for  Transient  Guests.  Tariff  posted  in  each  room. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Etrangers,  Genoa.”  MELANO  BROS.,  Proprietors. 


THE  HAGUE  (Holland). 

HOTEL  lOJBSSS  1MDES. 


HOTEL  DE  LUXE.  I  HOTEL  DE  LUXE. 
rilHE  First  and  Largest  in  the  Town.  Entirely  Refurnished.  In  the 
-L  centre  of  the  town  and  facing  the  Royal  Theatre.  Two  minutes  from 
the  Wood.  Electric  Tramway  for  JScheveningen  passes  the  Hotel.  Electric 
Light.  Intercommunal  Telephone.  Splendid  Saloons  and  Apartments 
with  every  modern  comfort.  Baths  and  Hair-dressing  Saloon  in  the  Hotel. 
English  Sanitary  System.  Doctor  attached  to  the  Hotel.  Carriages  and 
Riding  Horses.  Excellent  Cuisine  and  choice  Wines.  Concert  at  Dinner. 
Elegant  Hall  and  Saloons  for  Soirees  and  Balls.  Moderate  Prices.  Omnibus 
meets  every  train  HALLER,  Director. 


HAVRE. 

HOTEL  D’ANOLETERRE, 

EAJE  DE  PARIS,  124-126. 

T'XCEEDINGLY  well  situated  in  the  best 
Ju  quarter  of  the  Town  and  recommended  for 
its  Comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.  Rooms 
from  2  to  5  francs.  Restaurant  a  la  Carte. 
Table  d’hote.  Breakfast,  2 fr.  50 c.  Dinners,  3frs. 
English  and  German  spoken.  / 

GRELLE,  Proprietor. 


HAVRE. 

HOTEL  CONTINENTAL. 

First-Class  Hotel  in  the  finest  situation  in 
Havre,  facing  the  Jetty.  Large  and  small 
apartments.  Table  d’h&te.  Restaurant  a  la 
carte.  English  spoken.  Telephone  226. 

Vve.  ELOUET  &.  FILS. 


HEIDELBERG.  - 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

First-Class  Hotel  in  every  respect.  Exceedingly  well  situated. 

Beautiful  Verandah  and  large  Garden  at  the  hack  of  the  House. 
Advantageous  arrangements  made  with  families  intending  a  longer  stay. 

Highly  recommended. 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER. 

LTRST-CLASS  Hotel,  nearest,  to  the  Station.  Large  Gavdeu  wth  covered  Verandah. 
L  All  Visitors’  Rooms  face  the  Garden.  Oldest  Hotel  in  the  town,  entirely  renovated. 
Rooms  from  2*50  to  5  marks,  including  light  and  a' tendance.  Arrangements  made  for 
prolonged  stay.  q.  SUTTERLIN,  new  Proprietor. 


1900. 
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HILDESHEIM. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

FJ 1 1ST-  CL  A  SS  HO  l  TS  L. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Baths  in  the  house. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Central  Heating  Apparatus.  50  Rooms 
and  Saloons,  fitted  up  with  every  comfort  of  modern  times. 
English  newspapers.  C.  HEERDT. 

AN  IDEAL  POSITION. 

IIiFKACOMBEI  HBt  O  *37  JES  X-  - 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ANL>  ONLY  HOTEL  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE. 
rp>IE  Finest  Private  Marine  Esplanade  in  ihe  Kingdom.  Unrivalled  Sea  Frontage  and  open  Surroundings, 
Ground i.  Five  Acres.  250  Apartments.  I, awn  Tennis,  Croquet  Lawn.  Elegant  Salle  k  Manger.  Drawing. 
Reading,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms,  and  Sumptuous  Lounge  Hall  on  the  Ground  Floor.  Passenger 
Lift.  Moderate  Tariff.  There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  one  of  the  Largest  Swimming  Baths  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (the  temjxirature  of  which  is  regulated).  Also  well-appointed  Private  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  and 
Fresh  Water  Baths,  Douche,  Shower,  &c.  H.  R.  GROVER,  Manager. 

The  Ilfracombe  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd.  To  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

ILFRACOMBE. 


FIRST-CLASS  B0AR0IN3  HOUSE  WITH  MAGNIFICENT  SEA  VIEWS. 

42  BEDROOMS.  BATHS.  BALCONIES.  BILLIARDS. 

Finest  Drawing:  Itoom  in  Town.  Itl.lOlI  Guide  Gratis. 
Special  Sanitary  Certificate.  W.  R.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 


HOMBURG. 

Nt.lTIS*  OF  ftlOMBl litfii, 

GERMANY. 

piTTER’S  PARK  HOTEL  AND  VILLA, 
lb  Temporary  Residence  of  H.  R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Arrangements  made  at  reduced 
prices  in  April,  May,  June  and  September. 
25  per  cent.  Discount  for  sick  and  wounded 
officers  and  their  wives. 


INTERLAKEN. 

Schweizeriiof —  Hotel  Suisse. 

Finest  Views.  First-Class.  Lift. 

Personally  conducted  by  the  Proprietors, 

E.  STRUBIN  &  WIRTH. 


INTERLAKEN. 

RUGEN  HOTEL,  JUNGFRAUBLICK. 

Not  to  he  confounded  with  HOTEL  JUNGFRAU. 

Highly  respected  and  fashionable’  First-class  Family  Hotel.  Situated  in  the  highest  and 
healthiest  part  of  Interlaken.  Beautiful  views  of  the  Glaciers  and  the  Lakes.  Very  quiet 
position.  Dustfree.  Extensive  walks  in  a  large  fir-tree  forest.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all 
the  rooms.  Open  from  May  to  October,  j.  OESCH-MULLER,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
Branch  House,  Winter  Season,  Continental,  Cannes. 


INTERLAKEN. 

Grand  Hotel 
Metropole. 


ISCHL  (Austria). 

(SALZKAMERGUT.) 

HOTEL  GOLDEflES  KHEUZ. 

Facing  the  Imperial  Villa.  Most  favourably 
known  Hotel. 

Fred.  EDLINGER,  Proprietor 

(Naturalized  English  Subject.). 


INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 

200  BEDS.  Opposite  the  Jungfrau,  on  the  Principal  Promenade  (Hoheweg). 
First-class  Family  Hotel.  Moderate  Terms.  Personally  conducted  by  the 

Proprietor — T.  MATTI.  _  _ _ _ _ _  _ 
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3C3XT 

Thirty-one  hours  from  London,  via  Arlberg,  to  Innsbruck.  Through  tickets 
and  luggage  registered  through.  Twenty-three  hours  from  Paris. 


The  beautiful  and  sheltered 
situation  of  INNSBRUCK  renders 
it  a  very  agreeable  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  all  the  year  round.  In 
spring  as  well  as  in  autumn  it  is  especially 
to  be  recommended  as  a  stopping  place 
between  the  different  watering  places. 
It  is  also  to  be  recommended  after  a 
sojourn  at  the  sea-side. 

INNSBRUCK  is  the  centre  from  which 
many  splendid  excursions  can  be  made 
in  every  direction,  and  of  any  length. 
Attractive  walks  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  town  and  the  different 
elevations. 

The  climate  in  Winter ,  dry,  strengthening , 
sunny,  free  from  cold  winds  and  fogs ,  has 
attracted  many  visitors  of  late  years,  and 
among  those  who  have  found  the  greatest 
relief  are  weak,  convalescent,  nervous, 
appetiteless,  and  sleepless  persons. 

N.B.— University,  Grammar,  Music,  and 
other  schools.  Private  Lessons  of  every 
kind  are  available,  so  that  studies  can  be 
continued  and  the  education  of  children 
carried  on. 


HOTEL  TYROL. 

FIRST  -  CLASS 
HOTEL . 

(Opposite  the  Railway  Station.) 

CARL  LANDSEE, 

Proprietor. 

~  HOTEL 

DE  L’EUROPE. 

First-Class 

Establishment, 

Affords  every  Modern  Comfort. 

Electric  Light  in 
Every  Room. 

STEAM  AND  OTHER  BATHS. 
Anton  Hanreich,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL 

GOLDENE  SONNE 

(Opposite  the  Station.) 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

RENOWNED  FOR  ITS  SUPERIOR 
CUISINE  AND  WINE. 

“Restaurateur”  of  the  South 
railway  Station. 

CARL  BEER,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  KRE1D. 

(Next  the  Station.) 

SECOND  CLASS. 


The  above  Hotel  offers  Pension 
at  the  most  moderate  terms  for 
the  Winter  Season,  according  to 
rooms,  from  11.3  upwards,  rooms 
included. 

RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDES  of  INNSBRUCK  sent  on  application,  by  the 
Proprietors  of  above  Hotels,  free  of  charge. 
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HOTEL 
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GRAND  HOTEL 

Victoria. 

First-class.  Unrivalled  for 
its  great  comfort.  350  Rooms. 
20  Saloons.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Central  Heat¬ 
ing1,  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds. 
Concerts.  Balls.  First-class 
Restaurant. 

ED.  RUCHTI,  Administrateur. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

Jungfrau. 

First-class.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  200  Rooms. 
10  Saloons.  Rooms  from 
Three  Francs.  First  -  class 

Restaurant.  Grill-room. 

ED.  SEILER,  Manager. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  TO  INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 

•  INCLUDING 

Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras,  the  Panjab,  N.-W.  Provinces, 
Rajputana,  the  Native  States,  Assam,  Cashmere,  and  Burma. 

With  55  Maps  and  Plans  of  Towds  and  Buildings.  3rd  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  20s. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 

CENTRAL  ITALY. 

FLORENCE,  LUCCA,  TUSCANY,  ELBA,  UMBRIA,  THE  MARCHES,  etc 

12th  Edition. 

Almost  entirely  re-written  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A. 

With  New  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 
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KOPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL  KONIG 


KOPENHAGEN. 


von  DANEMARK. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 


With  lo  t  elegantly  furnished  Rooms  and  Salons  from  Kr.  2  upwards.  Preferred  by  the 
travelling  public  because  of  its  central  and  open  location  overlooking  the  King’s  Square. 
In  the  Hotel  large  newly  furnished  only  VIENNA  CAFE,  with  Restaurant  and  Con¬ 
fectioner’s  Shop,  in  Summer  with  Tables  and  chairs  in  the  open  air.  Large  selection  of 
German,  French  and  English  Newspapers.  German  Waiters.  Moderate  Prices.  Electric 
Light.  Lift.  Table  d’hote  ut  4  o’clock.  Sample  Rooms  for  travelling  salesmen.  Latest 
Sanitary  Appliances.  Hotel  Omnibus  at  the  Railroad  Depot. 

R.  KLUM,  Proprietor. 


Murray’s  Handbook  to  South  Italy. 

Part  L—  NAPLES,  POMPEII;  SORRENTO;  CAPRI;  AMALFI,  P/ESTUM, 
TARANTO,  BARI  ;  BRINDISI,  &c.  With  10  Maps  and  Plans.  6s.  9th  Edition. 

Part  II.— SICILY,  PALERMO,  SYRACUSE,  &c.  With  9  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 
9th  Edition. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  JAPAN. 

FIFTH  EDITION. 

By  BASIL  HALL  CHAMBERLAIN  and  W.  B.  MASON. 

With  28  Maps  and  Plan.  5th  Edition.  20s. 

KISSINGEN  SPA. 


COMPLETELY  Reconstructed  and  Renewed.  English  and  American  Residence. 

Only  Hotel  in  Kissingen  with  Electric  Light  in  every  room.  Electric  Lift. 
Excellent  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Baths.  Large  Garden.  Fine  Open  Situation  opposite 
the  Springs  and  Cur  Garden.  140  Rooms. 

"kreuznach. 

HOTEL  ORANIENHOF  (First  Class). 

IMNEST  Situation  in  its  own  extensive  grounds;  a  well  known  and  extensively  patronised 
Establishment.  Visited  by  Royalty.  Every  English  comfort.  Electric  Light,  Lilt, 
Lawn  Tennis.  Conversation,  Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Mineral  Baths. 

moderate:  charges. 

H.  D.  ALTEN  (formerly  at  Meurice’s,  Paris). 

_ 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

Sutherland  Hems  Ibotel 

K.  C3S-. 

of  Strome  Ferry  Hotel),  Proprietor. 


LAUSANNE  (Switzerland). 

GRAND  HOTEL  RiCHE-MONT. 

Tjl  IRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Splendidly  situated. 
P  Large  gardens.  Beautiful  view.  Lift. 
Baths.  Electric  Light.  Reduced  pension  prices 
during  the  winter  season.  Write  for  tariff  and 
illustrated  pamphlet,  post  free. 
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LISBON- 

BRAGANZA  HOTEL. 

O'HIS  FIRST-CLASS  well-known  FAMILY  HOTEL,  lately  renovated  by  the  Royal 
1-  House  of  Braganza,  and  fitted  up  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Victok  C.  Sassetti,  is 
highly  recommendable  for  its  large,  airy,  and  comfortable  Apartments,  commanding  the 
most  extensive  and  picturesque  view's  of  the  River  Tagus,  as  well  as  of  Lisbon.  Superior 
Cuisine  and  carefully  selected  Wines. 


LISBON. 

HOTEL  DURAND  (English  Hotel) 

LA  ItGO  T>0  QUINTELIA. 

FIRST  CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Situated  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  Town. 
Highly  recommended  for  its  comfort  and  moderate 
charges.  Reading  Room.  Several  languages  spoken. 


LUGANO-CT.  TESSIN. 

(SWITZERLAND.) 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 
VILLA  ENDERL1N.  Lift. 
HOTEL  LUGANO. 

A.  BROCCA,  Proprietor. 


TERMINUS  of  the  GOTHARD 
RAILWAY  on  LAGO  MAGGIORE. 


the  GRAND  HOTEL 


LOCARNO. 

BEST  STOPPING  PLACE  ON  THE 
ITALIAN  LAKES. 

27  hrs.  from  London.  17  hrs.  from 
Paris.  4  hrs.  from  Milan.  7  hrs. 
from  Genoa.  5  hrs.  from  Lucerne. 

OPEN  the  whole  year.  Most  luxurious  and  comfortable  home  for  all 
the  seasons  in  Italy  or  Switzerland.  Patronised  by  all  the  Royal  Families.  Unrivalled 
situation  in  the  finest  climate  of  Europe ;  without  snow,  wind  or  fog,  but  with  plenty  of 
sunshine.  Entirely  adapted  for  winter  residence.  Pronounced  by  the 
body  Physician  of  H.M.  The  Kins;  of  Bavaria  and  University — Prof.  Aloys  Martin — to  be 
the  healthiest  and  best  All  Seasons  Resort.  Beautiful  walks  and  mountain  excursions. 
English  Church,  Doctor,  Society.  Lift.  Private  Steamer  and  Carriages  for  visitors. 
Exquisite  Cuisine.  Moderate  charges.  Electric  Light  in  every  room.  (iolf. 

Messrs.  BALLI,  Proprietors. 


LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Magnificent  Establishment,  recently  enlarged  by  a  New  Wing  of  100  Rooms. 
300  Beds.  Splendid  situation  on  the  Lake,  where  the  River  Reuss  issues  from 
it.  Next  to  the  General  Post  Office.  Close  to  the  Railway  Station  and  Steam¬ 
boat  Pier.  This  Establishment  has  every  modern  comfort.  Lift,  Electric 
Light,  Central  Steam  Heating.  Baths  de  Luxe,  open  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Beautiful  Marble  Vestibule  and  Staircase  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

PENSION  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  A  LONG  STAY. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Proprietors ;  SPILLAIANN  Jc  SICKE RT. 


LYNTON,  NORTH  DEVON. 

ROYAL  CASTLE  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Patronised  by  the  English  and  Continental  Royal  Families. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  especially  favourite  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Table  d’Hote.  Reading  and  Drawing  Rooms.  New  Smoking 
and  Billiard  Pavilions,  all  Facing  the  Sea.  Magnificent  Views,  and 
Ornamental  Grounds  of  Twelve  Acres.  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

THOS.  BAKER,  Proprietor. 
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LYONS. 

BEST  HOTEL  IN  FINEST  SITUATION. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND  FASHIONABLE. 

The  Only  Hotel  at  Lyons  conducted  on  English  Principles. 

MACOLIN  (Lake  of  Bienne),  Switzerland. 

T7VT7  PVP  AfiV  travelling  through  BIENNE  (Jura-Simplon  Ry.)  is  entitled  to 
JljV  JjiiL  I  DUD  I  break  his  journey  and  should  not  tail  tQ  take  the  Funiculaire 
(1873  yds.,  up  and  down,  l  fr.  50  c.)  to  Mac  Air ,  3,000  feet.  Just  the  place  to  stay  in 
S  jring  and  Autumn.  See  Baedeker  and  Bradshaw.  Grandest  View.  Sheltered  position. 
Over  1,000  Aces  of  Woods.  Nunnrous  hxcursions.  Cheap  Carriages.  Taubenloch 
Gorges  surpassing  in  loveliness  those  of  Meiriugen.  Island  of  St.  Pierre.  Passion  Play 
Selzach. 

THE  GRAND  or  KURHAUS. 

Entirely  Fireproof.  90  Bedrooms,  40  with  Balconies.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements. 
Sup' rior  Cooking.  Late  Dinner.  Every  Comfort.  Post,  Telegraph,  Telephone,  in  the 
Hotel.  English  Chaplain  and  Resident  Physician.  Coupons  taken.  T<  unis  Court. 
Letters  and  Telegrams — “  Kurhaus  Macolin  (Swii.z).”  Reduced  Terms  till  July  15th 
and  from  September  1st.  Proprietor  and  Manager,  A.  WAELLY. 

IKE  A.  3E3  3C  R  -A.  (Funchal). 

3*  DAYS’  VOY'AGE. 

REID’S  B  O  *37  33  S  - 

(Established  1850.)  Telegraphic  Address:  “REID,  FUNCHAL.” 

By  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 

REID’o  NEW  HOTEL  AND  ANNEXES-  — Situated  on  the  Cliffs  to  the  west  of  Funchal,  on  the 
New  Road,  overlooking  the  Sea.  Grand  view  of  the  Mountains.  Sea  bathing  and  boating. 

SANTA  CLARA  HOTEL  AND  ANNEXFS-— “Admirably  situated,  overlooking  Funchal;  flue 
view  of  the  mountains  and  sea.” — Vide  llendeU'i  Guide  to  Madeira. 

CARM0  HOTEL-  — In  sheltered  central  position. 

These  Flits  1  CLASS  IIOI’ICLS  afford  every  comfort  for  families  and  travellers.  Excellent  Cuisine  and 
choice  wines  Electric  Light  throughout.  Tennis  Courts,  large  gardens,  baths,  reading  and  smoking 
rooms.  English  and  German  newspapers.  Billiards,  f  he  SANITARY  arrangements  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Banner  Sanitation  Co.,  of  London.  All  Steamers  met. 

Pamphlet  Free.  Apply  to  F.  PASSMORE,  124,  Cheapside,  London  ;  Messrs.  J.  &  II.  LINDSAY, 
V,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh  ;  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  90,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  ;  and 
at  the  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY’S  OFFICES,  or  WILLIAM  REID,  Madeira. 


MARI  ENBAD. 


FIRST-CLASS  .HOUSE.  Patronised  by  English.  Elevated  position,  next 
the  Principal  Springs  and  Bath-Establishments,  Numerous  single  and  double 
bedrooms.  Suites  of  large  and  any  Private  Apartments.  Moderate  charges. 
Arrangements  for  longer  stay.  Electric  Light,  Baths,  Telephone,  Lawn  Tennis. 
Comt-Omnibus  meets  ail  trains.  t.  HAMMERSCHMID,  Proprietor. 

MENTONE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  VENISE. 

ASCSNSEUE.  LIFT. 

FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  HOUSE,  in  a  large  garden,  full  south,  far  from  the  sea. 

Magnificent  New  Hall.  Winter  Garden.  Salon  South  Aspect. 

Luncheon  and  Dinner  served  at  separate  tables.  .7,  SOMAZZI,  Proprietor. 

DOE  OTBL  BUKOPB. 

CORSO  VITTORIO  EM. 

Central,  with  View  of  the  Cathedral,  with  quiet  rooms  facing  the  Garden. 
Select  Family  Hotel.  Every  Modern  Comfort.  L.  HEItTOLlN I 

(formerly  at  San  Remo). 
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MILAN. 

HOTEL  SV1ANEN. 

Perfectly  quiet.  Every  Modern  Comfort. 
Established  35  years.  Patronised  by  English 
and  American  Visitors.  p.  BAZZARO 


MILAN. 

BELLINI’S  HOTEL  TERMINUS 

Real  English  Hotel,  near  the  Station. 
Heated  throughout.  Moderate  Charges. 
Hotel  Coupons  accepted.  Porter  meets  trains. 
Garden.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 

F.  BELLINI,  Proprietor. 


Lift.  —  MILAN.  —  Lift. 

HOTEL  1)  E  HOME. 

pORSO  VITTORIO  EMANUELE.  Full 
VJ  South.  Splendid  View  of  the  Duomo. 
Highly  Recommended  for  its  Comfort  and 
Moderate  Terms.  Table  d’H6te.  Restaurant. 
Pension.  Electric  Light.  Steam  Heating. 

BORE1LA  BROTHERS. 


WHYMPER’S  GUIDE  TO 

THE  VALLEY  OF  ZEHMATT 
A^Q  THE  MATTERHJRH. 

A  New  Edition.  With  7s  illustrations  and 
Maps.  Crown  8 vo.  3s.  net. 

London  :  John  Murkay,  Albemarle  St.,W. 


MILAN. 

HOTEIi  oavoitr. 

PLACE  CAVOUR,  just  opposite  the  Public  Gardens. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  with  every  Modern  Comfort.  Lift,  Electric  Light,  Winter  Garden, 
Public  Rooms,  Railway  Office.  Excellent  Table  d’Hute.  Moderate  Charges.  The 
Situation  is  perfectly  quiet.  EMANUEL  SUARDI,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  TO 

MEDITERRANEAN  ISLANDS,  The  Coasts  of  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  The  Balearic 
Islands,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  &C.  In  2  Parts.  Edited  by  Col.  Sir  R.  Lambert 
Playfair,  K.C.M.G.,  late  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Algeria  and  Tunis.  With  81  Maps 

and  Plans.  2 is.  3rd  Edition. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 

Highly  recommended  to  Tourists.  Guides  speaking  English  at  the  Hotel. 

rpHIS  LARGE  WELL-KNOWN  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  best  and  healthiest  part  of  the  City 
-L  near  the  Kremlin  and  all  other  places  of  interest,  established  over  half  a  century,  lately 
entirely  renewed  and  enlarged,  affords  First-Class  Accommodation  for  Families  ana  Gentle¬ 
men  Excellent  Kitchen,  Table  d’H&te,  splendid  Grill  Room  and  Restaurant.  Good  Cellar. 
Billiard,  Smoking,  and  Reading  Rooms,  with  English,  American,  German,  and  French  Newspapers. 
Good  Bath  Rooms.  Hotel  Carriages  meet  all  Trams.  Telegraphic  Address:  "Hotel  Berlin. 
— „  >■  CLAUSEN  BROTHERS,  Proprietors  (Swis--). 


Moscow. 


RUSSIA— MOSCOW. 

S  BRLI 


SUMMER-  GARDEN.  loO  BEDS. 
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MOSCOW. 


HOTEL  SLAVIARSKY  BAZAR. 

The  Largest  First-Class  Hotel  in  this  Town, 

SPLENDID  RESTAURANT,  READING 
AND  BATH  ROOMS. 

W  £3  IE*  A.  PEK,S. 

A  LL  LaNG  UA  GES  SPOKEN. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Omnibus.  interpreters  to  all  Railway  Stations. 

Telephone,  Post  and  Telegraph  Ofpces  in  the  House. 

MAXIMILIAN  PLAXZ.  MUNICH.  MAXIMILIAN  FLATZ. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CONTINENTAL 

SPLENDID,  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Situated  in  the  most  quiet  and  fashionable  quarter,  and  near  all  objects  of  interest.  All 
modern  comforts  and  improvements.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Baths.  Electric  Light. 

Moderate  ('har</<‘s.  M-  DIENER,  Proprietor. 

MUNICH. 

BAVARIAN  HOTEL. 

FIRS T- CIA SS  II OTEL. 

[)1N EST  and  most  quiet  situation  on  Promenadeplatz.  Favourite  Residence  of  English 
and  Americans.  Entirely  renewed.  Beautiful  Winter  Garden.  All  modern  comforts. 
Lifts.  Electric  Light.  Central  Heating.  Baths  on  each  floor.  Moderate  Charges. 


MURREN  (Switzerland). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Open  from  1st  May  to  31st  October.  1,650  metres  altitude. 
Renowned  for  its  beautiful  Alpine  Scenery  and  its  Tonic  Air.  For  Prospectus  please 
apply  to — W.  GURTNER-KERNEN,  Proprietor. 

NANTES. 

HOTEL  DES  VOYAGEURS. 

THIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  near  the  Theatre.  Highly  recommended  for  its  general  Comfort 
and  Moderate  (  barges.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Telephone.  English  spoken. 

G.  CRETAUX,  Proprietor. 
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NAPLES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  VESUVE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Situated  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Town,  on  the  new  Embankment 
(Quai  Partenope).  Splendid  view  over  the  Bay,  Mount  Vesuvius,  and 

the  Island  of  Capri. 

Full  South  exposure.  Electric  Light  throughout. 

Lift.  Caloriferes.  All  modern  comforts.  Open  all  the  year  round. 

NEW  MANAGEMENT.  0.  &  G.  FI ORENTINO,  Proprietors. 


NAPLES. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL. 

Open  all  the  year  round.  Quai  Partkenope  (New  Embankment).  Splendid  situation — 
full  South.  Close  to  the  Public  Garden  and  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  magnificent  view 
of  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius.  Hydraulic  Lift,  Electric  Light,  Telegraph  and  Post  Office 
Every  kind  of  baths.  Moderate  charges.  Pension  8  to  12  Francs. 

_ _ _ R.  WAEHLER,  Proprietor. 

NAPLES. 

€3  “3?  IJES  ISL*  DS  IiOUDIiXSS. 

PIAZZA  BIUNICIPIO 

[u  the  healthiest  and  most  central  position.  Near  the  Landing  Pier.  Splendid  views  of 
the  Gulf  and  Vesuvius.  Lift.  Baths.  Calorifere.  Newly  furnished  and  arranged  to  afford 
residents  e-ery  convenience  and  comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Perfect  Drainage.  Bus 
meeting  every  train.  Cook’s  Coupons  accep'ed. 

DELVITTO,  POGGIANI,  CA1V1P10NE,  Proprietors. 

~  NAPLES. 


Healthiest  and  most  beautiful  situation  ;  close  to  railway  stations  tor  San  Mart  ino  (funicular), 
and  for  Pozzuoli  and  Bane ;  especially  convenient  for  sightseeing.  An  English  House. 
Recommended  to  English  and  American  Visitors.  Taiiff  and  Electric  Light  in  every  room. 
Lift.  Fixed  charges,  always  including  Baths  in  the  Rooms,  Light  aad  attendance. 


NAPLES. 


HOTEL  BRISTOL,  CS?J?„ 


One  of  the  best 

in  Italy.  Toe  only  firshelass  Hotel,  i.i  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  town,  and  in  an  elevated  situation,  enjoying  a  full  view  of  the  unrivalled  panorama.  It  is  built  of 


be  imposed  upon  by  interested  parties  and  importunate  Guides  or  Porters,  as  all  necessary  information  is 
given  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  for  the  excursions  from  Naples,  and  as  to  the  best  shops  in  the  City. 
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NAPLES. 

Hotel  Grande  Bretagne 

THIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  Best  Situated. 
I  Catholic  Church  in  the  Hotel.  Every 
Modern  Comfort. 


NERVI. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Near  tbe  Sea  and  Railway  Station.  15  Minutes 
from  Genoa.  Stopping-  place  for  all  express  trains. 
Patronised  by  H.H.  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
H  Exo.  the  Marschell  von  Mltke. 

HYDRAULIC  I.IFT 

MODERN  HEATING  APPARATUS. 


NEUCHATEL.. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Mr.  ALBERT  ELSKES,  Proprietor.  First-Class  Hotel . 

Magnificently  situated  on  the  Border  of  tbe  Lake.  Commanding  splendid  Views  of  the  Panorama  of  the 
Alps.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.  Garden. 

PENSION  PRICES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND.  N.B.— Besides  the  Evening  Train  (direct)  a 
Day  Tiain  is  runni  g  between  Neuelmtel  end  Paris,  and  vice  rerun. 

CENTRAL  HEATING  THROUGHOUT. 


NEUCHATEL  (Switzerland). 

Hotel  des  Alpes  and  Hotel  Terminus. 

L1 1  NEST  view  from  Neuchfitel  of  the  whole 
T  Panorama  of  the  Town  and  Chain  of  the  Alps 
from  S.intis  to  Mont.  Blanc.  Entirely  rebuilt.. 
Lift.  Electric  Light.  Large  secluded  Garden. 

E.  HALLER,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 
TO  ALGERIA  AND  TUNIS. 

By  Col.  Sir  Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G., 
H.B.M.  Consul-Gen.  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
Fifth  Edition. 

Numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  10s.  6 d. 


NEUHAUSEN,  SWITZERLAND. 

FALLS  OF  THE  RHINE. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL ,  replete  with  every  convenience. 

200  Rooms.  Fire  Escapes.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Electric  Light. 
Lawn  Tennis — Carriages — Storage  for  Bicycles — Dark  Room. 

A  Charming  Summer  Resort,  noted  for  its  healthy  position,  bracing 
air ,  and  most  beautiful  landscape. 

BY  MEANS  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  BENGAL  LIGHTS  THE  FALLS  OF 
THE  RHINE  ARE  BRILLIANTLY  ILLUMINATED 
EVERY  NIGHT  DURING  THE  SEASON. 

English  Divine  Service  in  the  Church  located  in  the  Grounds 

of  the  Schweizerhof. 
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NUREMBERG. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE.  Newly  rebuilt.  200  Beds.  Most  central  and  best 
position.  Specially  patronised  by  English  and  Americans.  Arrangements  made.  Baths. 
Electric  Light  and  central  Heating  in  Corridors  and  every  Room.  Lift. 
Omnibus  meets  all  trains.  Under  the  personal  management  of  the  Proprietor, 

_ _ _ _ _ _  WILLY  SCHLENK. 

NURNRERG  ('NUREMBERG! 

HOTEL  BAYERIS€HER*-HOF. 

T  HIS  First-rate  and  Superior  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  highly  spoken  of  bv  English  and 
American  Travellers  for  its  general  comfort  and  moderate  charges.  Has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and 
contains  now  100  well. furnished  rooms  and  saloons.  Ladles’  and  Reading  Saloon,  Smoking  Room,  &c.,  and 
a  beautiful  large  Dining  Room  English  and  Foreion  Newspapers.  Carriages  at  the  Hotel.  Omnibuses 
to  and  trnro  each  train.  English  Church  in  the  Hotel ;  Divine  Service  every  Sunday.  Electric  Light. 

J.  A  LUNGER,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  NORWAY. 

CHRISTIANIA,  BERGEN,  TRONDHJEM,  THE  FJELDS  & FJ0RPS. 

With  special  information  for  Fishfrmon  and  Cyclists.  By  T.  Michell, 
C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Norway.  13  Maps  and  Plans. 

Sth  Edition.  7s.  6d. 


OSTEND. 


Enlarged  and  Improved.  Splendid  Garden. 
FIRST-CLASS  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT. 
Unrivalled  for  their  Situation.  Bath  Rooms. 

Facing  Sea  and  Baths.  Highly  Recommended.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 

OSTEND. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL 

Most  fashionable  part  of  the  Digue,  facing  Sea. 

LIGHTED  THROUGHOUT  BY  ELECTRICITY.  LIFT ,  Etc. 

PARAME. 

Near  St.  Malo  (France'). — The  best  ^and  Shore  on  the  Coasts  of  Brittany,  surrounded 
by  charming  panorama,  picturesque  sites,  and  splendid,  views ;  sweet  and  very  salUljrious  climate. 

HOTEEXi.  303 £8 

QITUATED  on  the  very  Shore,  near  the  Casino  and  Bathing  Establishment.  First-class  Hotel, 
0  much  frequented  by  the  best,  English  Families.  Beautiful  Dining  Room.  Restaurant.  Saloon. 
Lawn  Tennis.  Hot  Baths  and  Telegraph  in  the  House.  Very  large  Garden.  Great  Comfort  and 
Moderate  Charges.  Very  advantageous  conditions  in  July  and  September.  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel 
to  all  trains  and  steamers.  RIGUELLE  and  GRAJON’,  Proprietor-. 


PARIS. 


39,  Avenue  de  V Opera,  39. 

FINEST  SITUATION  IN  THE  FRENCH  CAPITAL. 

First-rate  Restaurant  and  Table  d’Hote.  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Hydraulic  Lift.  Baths.  The  Entrance  Hall,  Staircases,  and  Corridors 
are  heated.  Arrangements  for  the  Winter  Season.  Telephone.  Electric 

Light  throughout. 

In  the  Paris  “ Baedeker  ”  the  name  of  the  Proprietor ,  Mr.  Xj.  HAUSER, 

is  particularly  mentioned. 
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PAU. 


rPHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  on  the  Place  Royale,  com- 

T  mands  the  most  splendid  view  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  adjoining 
to  the  English  Club.  Improved  Lift.  Bath  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

GARDERES  FRERES,  Proprietors. 


POITIERS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

First-Class  and  recommended  to  Families  and  Tourists  for  its  comfort  and  good  manage¬ 
ment.  The  most  central  of  the  Town,  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Prefecture,  Telegraph, 
Post  Office,  Museum,  Historical  Monuments,  and  Promenades.  Speciality  of  Fowls  and 
truffled  P&tes  of  all  sorts.  Carriages  for  Drives.  Railway  Omnibus  calls  at  Hotel. 

_ ROBL1N-BOUCHARDEAU,  Proprietor. 

PONTILE  SIN  A  (Engadine,  Switzerland). 

Altitude  1803  Metres. 

HOTEL  KRONENHOF  &  BELLAVISTA 

First-Class.  250  Bedrooms. 

/  tREATLY  enlarged  and  embellished.  The  new  Bedrooms  are  in  a  quiet  and  sunny 
O  position,  with  fine  view  on  the  Roseg  Glach  r  and  the  Snow  Mountains.  Large  Hall 
with  open  fireplaces.  Lift.  Fireproof  Staircase.  Baths  on  each  floor.  Beautiful  Public 
Rooms.  Electric  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.  Heated  by  Steam.  Drainage  perfect,  executed 
by  English  Engineers.  Good  Cuisine  and  excellent  Wines.  Reduced  terms  in  Spring  and 
Autumn.  The  Hotel  is  largely  frequented  by  English  and  American  visitors. 

SEASON  FROM  MAY  TO  OCTOBER. 

 L.  G-REPIG-,  Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA.. 

LURST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Patronised 
I  by  English  and  Americans.  First-rate  attendance.  Moderate  Charges. 
English  Church  Service  in  the  Hotel.  Electric  Light. 

OTTO  WELZER,  Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  GOLDENER  ENGEL, 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Best  Situated.  The  Home  of  the  best  English 
and  American  Visitors.  Elegantly  Furnished  Rooms.  Excellent  Cooking. 

F.  STICK  EL,  Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  MONOPOL, 

/CENTRAL  SITUATION,  not  near,  but  opposite  the  Dresden,  Carlsbad,  and 
-  Vienna  Station.  No  carriage  or  porter  wanted.  No  smoke  or  noise.  Best, 
newest,  first-class  Hotel,  -with  the  finest  Dining  Hoorn  and  the  First  Hydraulic  Lift  in 
Prague.  Adjoining  the  Grahen.  Luxuriously  newly  furnished  rooms  on  every  floor. 
Baths.  Garden.  English  Sanitary  Arrangements.  MODERATE  CHARGES.  Carriages. 
Tram.  Tariff  forwarded.  Servants  speak  English.  W.  DESENSKY,  Proprietor. 

The  last  train  leaves  the  Railway  Station  at  11.30  p.m.,  which  thus  insures  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  Hotel  being  perfectly  quiet  through  the  night. 
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PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  ERZHERZOG  STEPHAN. 


Firs  t-  Class  Ho  tel. 

On  the  “  Wenzelsplatz,”  nearest  to  the  Railway  Stations  and  the 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 


ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS  AND  APARTMENTS. 


Garden.  Restaurant.  Viennese  Coffee-house.  Splendid  Cooking  and 
good  Wines.  Baths.  Telephone.  Carriages.  Station  of  the  Tram  Cars. 

W.  HAUNER,  Proprietor. 


RHEIMS. 

GJE£iSJNX>  HOTEL. 

V.  HUFFLING,  Proprietor. 

LHRST-CLA8S  HOTEL.  Opposite  the  Cathe- 
I  dral.  Very  Comfortable.  Modern  Sanita¬ 
tion.  Electric  Light.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Lift. 
Moderate  charges.  Rooms  from  3  Francs,  service 
and  light  included.  Telegraphic  address,  “Grand 
Hotel,  Rheims.”  English  &  German  interpreter. 


ROME. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  (Enclbsh  house  , 

Via  Due  Marcelli  ( Piazza  di  Spagna). 

"Vf  EW  Large  Lining  and  Sitting  Rooms. 
IN  London  “Times”  and  “ Standard ”  taken 
in.  Garden.  Lift.  Omnibus.  Pension  6,  7, 
and  8  shillings  per  day.  Electric  Light  in  every 
room.  EWALD  THIELE,  New  Proprietor. 


ROME. 


Highest  Position  in  Pome . 

SITUATED  ON  THE  PINCIAN  HILL.  COMMANDING  FINE 
VIEW  OVER  ROME  AND  CAMPAGNA. 

Electric  Light  in  Every  Room.  Tariff'  and  Plan  on  Application. 

iL  I  &  12  HOTEL. 

SAME  MANAGEMENT,  EDEN  HOUSE,  LUCERNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE,  IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION. 

ON  THE  ELECTRIC  TRAM  LINE.  MODERN  COMFORT. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR.  FRANZ  NISTELWICK,  Proprietor. 


ROME. 


CONTINENTAL 


300  Rooms, 


HOTEL. 


All  Modern  Comforts.  Open  all  Year  Round. 

P.  LUGANI,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  ROME  AND  THE  CAMPAGNA. 

Containing  Short  Histories  of  Rome  and  of  the  Papal  Power,  Articles  on  Architecture  (by 
R.  Phene  Spiels,  F.S.A.),  on  Sculpture  (by  A.  S.  Mukkay,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.),  and  on 
Painting,  by  Mes.  Act  (Julia  Cahtwkight).  New  Edition  (Sixteenth). 

Revised  by  NORWOOD  YOUNG. 

With  94  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  10s. 
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ROME.  HOTEL  GIANELLI  ROME. 

- -  15,  Via  Ludovisi. 

This  well-known  First-Class  Family  House,  greatly  improved  by  the  new 
Proprietor,  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  and  highest  part  of  Rome  near 
the  Gardens.  FULL  SOUTH. 

Moderate  Charges.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Hydraulic  Lift. 
Electric  Light.  Calorifere.  Bath  Rooms,  Drawing  Rooms,  Smoking  Room. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

OMNIBUS  MEETS  ALL  THE  TRAINS. 

T.  LENGYEL,  New  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

HOME. 

HOTEL  MOLARO. 

56,  VIA  GREGORiANA  {Near  to  the  Pincio). 

FULL  SOUTH. 

Healthiest  Situation  in  Town,  and  very  Central.  Old  Reputation  for 
its  Comfort  and  Moderate  Charges. 

HYDRA  U LI C  L  T  F  T . 
iWinter  Garden.  Electric  Light  and  Calcriiere  in  all  the  Rooms. 

ROME. 

GRAND  HOTEL  MARINI. 

First-Class.  Unrivalled  for  ils  healthy,  quiet,  and  central 
situation.  Full  South.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  Every  Room, 

( OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR.) 

_  EUGENE  MARINI,  Proprietor. 

-r  5  ROME. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

Via  BOCCA  di  LEONE. 

THIS  Hotel  is  conveniently,  healthily,  and  quietly  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  City,  between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  in  the  most 
aristocratic  quarter  of  Rome.  It  offers  every  possible  advantage,  and 
Visitors  may  rely  upon  every  English  comfort.  Charges  Moderate. 
Special  Arrangements  for  a  Long  Term.  Open  the  whole  year.  Most 
frequented  by  English.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  Cooking 
and  Service.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.  Latest 
English  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Entirely  refurnished. 

E-  SILENZI,  Proprietor. 
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ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE 

The  Grand  Hotel  d’Amrleterre  bas  Lifts  and  Baths.  Splendid  Summer  Terrace  Restaurant. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Cours  Boieldieu,  and'  bas  from  its  windows  tbe  finest  view  on  the  Seine. 
Telephone.  All  rooms  lighted  by  electricity.  Moderate  Terms. 

ROUEN.  ~~ 

HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE. 

Lift.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Steam  Heating.  Situated  oppos'te  the  Post  Office 
in  the  finest  Central  part  of  tue  Town.  Magnificent  Garden  in  front  of  the  Hotel.  Reading, 
Music,  and  Writing  Saloons.  English  Newspapers.  English  and  German  spoken.  Rooms 
from  3  frs. ;  Breakfast,  1  fr.  50  c.  ;  Lunch,  2  frs.  50  c.  ;  Dinner,  3  f,s.  50  c.  Lift. 

SLOUEN^  ~ 

GRAND  HOTEL  de  PARIS 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  situated  on  the  Quay.  The  most  beautiful  situation  in  the  Town. 
Closs  to  tue  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  Landing  Stages  of  the  Havre  Steamers. 
This  Hotel  has  (teen  newlv  furnished,  and  now  offers  equally  as  comfortable  accommodation 
as  the  Largest  Hotels,  but  with  more  moderate  terms.  Telephone  556.  Electric  Light. 
English  and  German  Spoken.  Member  of  the  Touring  Club.  Dark  Room  for  Photographers 


ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  midst  the  principal  monuments.  114  Rooms,  all 
lighted  by  electricity,  from  2  Francs.  2  Ruth  Rooms.  Garden.  Good  Table  d’Hote. 
Dejeuner  1.50  fr.,  I  ejenner  a  la  tourchette  2  50  fr..  Dinner  3  fr.  Restaurant  a  la  carte. 
'Telephone.  Dark  Room  for  Photographers.  Englisn  spoken. 


ROYAT  LES  BAINS. 

O- 3ST lO  HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  HYDRAULIC  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
LARGE  GAR  DEIST  WITH  TERRACE  WALKS. 
OPEN  FROM  15th  MAY  TO  15th  OCTOBER. 

L.  SERVANT,  Proprietor. 

- — -  — ■— ■  — —  — —  ■  .  .  .  -  ■  -  _ 

After-Cure  Resort:  SALZBURG. 

Summer  and  Winter  Station. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE 

In  the  midst,  of  a  Splendid  Park.  Grand  view  of  the  Alps.  Lift,  Electric 
Light,  Lawn  Tennis,  Evening  Concerts  in  the  Foyer,  Anglo-American  Bar. 

AFTEli-CURE  A  FR  LI  CA  IT  ON  S  : 

Chalybeate  and  Electric  Light  Baths,  Steam-boxes,  Rooms  for  Medicinal 
Inhalations  and.  Brme  Spray,  Water  Applications  and  Massage,  etc. 

Treatments  are'perforfned  by  a-  certified  staff  of  attendants  in  the  presence 
of  an  experienced  physician. 

Prospectus  sent  on  application.  GEORGE  JUNG,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  RHINE  AND  NORTH  GERMANY, 

The  Black  Forest,  The  Hartz,  Th  uringerwald,  Saxon  Switzerland,  Rugen, 
The  Giant  Mountains,  Taunus,  Odenwald,  Elsass  and  Lothringen. 

42  Maps  and  Plans-  10s.  20.li  Edition. 
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SAN  REMO. 

THE  SAVOY  HOTEL. 

Open  January,  1900. — New  Palatial  Building.  Finest  site  in  most 
fashionable  quarter.  Perfectly  sheltered.  Luxurious  vegetation.  Extensive 
views.  The  most  up-to-date  in  San  Remo.  PAUL  MARINI,  Proprietor. 


SAN  REMO. 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Finest  and  Best  Situation,  Lift,  Electric  Light. 
Largest  Garden.  Restaurant  de  Luxe.  Concerts  and  Balls. 

M.  BERTOLINI,  Proprietor. 

(Also  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Royal  Courraayeur  and  Aosta.) 


Sea -side  Resort,  Scheyeningejl 

(ON  THE  NORTH  SEA)  HOLLAND. 

THROUGH  SERVICES  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTINENTAL  CENTRES  TO 
SCH  EVE  N  IN  GEN  AND  ALL  OVER  HOLLAND. 

1300.  SEASON  JUNE  1st  TO  OCTOBER.  1300. 

SGHEVEMIMeEM. 

SEASON  1900. 

OPENING  of  the  NEW  PIER.  I  OPENING  of  the  PIER-PAVILION. 

(1500  FEET  IN'  LENGTH.  I  (To  SEAT  1200.) 

The  Pavilion  will  be  erected  on  the  PLATFORM  at  the  end  of  the  Pier. 

OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  BOULEVARD  RESTAURANT. 

OPENING  OE  THE  NEW  BOULEVARD  BODEGA. 
OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  BOULEVARD  (A  EE. 

OPENING  OE  VERY  ELEGANT  NEW  SHOPS. 

All  the  above  will  be  on  the  MARINE  PROMENADE  and  in  connection  with  the  KURli  A  US 
and  HOTEL  KUllHAUS.  Eight  new  Lawn  Tennis  Courts. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

RE-OPENS  ON  THE  1st  OF  JUNE. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
MAGNIFICENT  BUILDING. 


Splendid  large  Kursaal  accommodating  3000  persons.  Terrace  for  5000  versons.  Two  Concerts 
daily  by  the  renowned  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  eonductorship  of  Kapellmeister 
JOSEF  REBICEK.  Tne  General  Manager,  Seabath’s  Company,  Limited. 


3E3L  O  “OC  JES  3L»  K  VBHAtTS. 

Re=opens  on  the  i  st  of  June.  High  =  class  Establishment. 

200  Bed-rooms  and  Private  Sitting-rooms  with  Balconies  facing  the  Sea.  Electric  Light.  Stigler  Lift. 

Grand  Restaurant.  High-class  French  Cuisine.  Choicest  Wines. 

English-American  Bar.  Vienna  Cafe.  Original  Hungarian  Band. 

Season’s  Programme  and  Plan  of  Rooms  sent  on  application. 

All  further  particulars  supplied  by  THE  HOTEL  MANAGER. 


SORRENTO  (Bay  of  Naples). 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL, 

Splendid  View  on  the  Bay  and  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Electric  Light  throughout.  Lawn  Tennis. 

The  only  Hotel  having  an  tlevator  from  the  Landing-place  up  to  the  Hotel. 

O.  FIORENTINO,  Proprietor. 
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SPA. 

SPA  -Oldest,  finest,  and  most  efficacious 


Mineral  ferruginous  Waters-SPA 


mm  ub  mm n 

SUR  Y,  Senior,  Proprietor. 


The  Largest  First-Class  Hotel 

IN  THE  CENTRE  AND  MOST 
SALUBRIOUS  PART  OF 
THE  TOWN. 

Beautiful  Park,  with  furnished 
Villas  and  Cottages  in  the 
Private  Grounds  of  the  Hotel. 


BATHS.  Drawing,  Writing  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Electric  Light  throughout 


SPA. 

HOTEL  BELLE  i¥UE. 

Magnificent  Situation  on  the  Promenade,  near  the  Royal  Palace  and  Bath 
Establishment.  Large  Garden,  communicating  with  a  First-class  Park. 
Electric  Light.  ROUMA,  Proprietor. 

SPA 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L  EUROPE. 

FlliST  CLASS  11 OTEL . 

Electric  Light.  Highly  Recommended. 

HENRARD-RICHARD,  Proprietor. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

BRITANNIQUE 

Patronised  by 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  BELGIUM. 

IN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  SITUATION  OF  SPA. 

LARGE  GARDEN  &  TENNIS  GROUNDS. 

Adjoining  the  Boulevard  des  Anglais  and  the  English  Church. 

F.  LFjYU,  Besident  Proprietor. 
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ST.  BEATENBERG. 

Near  Interlaken,  Switzerland. 

HOTEL  &  PENSION  NATIONAL. 

First-class  Climatic  Station.  4000  feet  above  the 
Sea.  The  Hotel  is  in  the  finest  and  healthiest 
part,  near  large  Pine  Wood,  with  large  Ver¬ 
andahs  and  Balconies.  Splendid  Panorama  of 
the  Jungfrau  Chain,  its  Glaciers  and  the  Lake 
of  Thoune.  Moderate  Terms.  Telephone. 

ROTEN-GA FNE  R,  Proprietor. 


ST.  RF * TEN BERG 
Near  INTERLAKEN,  SWITZERLAND. 
First-class  Climatic  Station. 

Holel  et  Pension  tie  la  Poste. 

First-class  House.  New  stone  building.  Every 
comfort.  Situated  in  centre  of  beautiful  Pro¬ 
menade,  with  splendid  View  of  the  Alps.  Post, 
Telegraph,  and  Telephone  Office  in  the  Hotel. 
Moderate  Tariff. 

EGLI-BRI7 NN  ER,  Proprietor. 


STOCKHOLM. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

>  •'  •*  •  •  ■  ...  a  -  .  •  --  . 
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Largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Scandinavia. 

Splendid  and  quiet  situation,  with  magnificent  view  on  the  port  and  the  Mature  Lake. 

OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  PALACE. 

Lately  completely  rebuilt  and  newly  furnished  with 

all  modern  comforts. 

LARGE  AND  ELEGANT  DINING-ROOM,  CAFE  IN  INDIAN  STYLE. 
AMERICAN  BAR.  DRAWING,  READING,  SMOKING  AND  BILLIARD-ROOMS. 

ALL  WITH  DELIGHTFUL  VIEW  OX  THE  LAKE. 

Halls  and  separate  Saloons  for  large  and  small  Dinner  Parties. 

Best  French  and  Swedish  Cuisine.  Rich  famous  Stock  of  excellent  Wines. 

PASSENGER  AND  LUGGAGE  LIFTS  AT  ANY  DAY  OR  NIGHT  TIME. 
Bathrooms  on  every' Floor.  Barber  and  Haircutting  Saloon. 

Larger  and  smaller  Suites  of  Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting-room,  Bed¬ 
room,  Bath  and  Toilet  Boom,  at  moderate  prices.  Telephone  in  each  room. 


MALMO. 


HOTEL  HOHH 

First-Class. 


STOCKHOLM. 

HOTEL  HORN 

First-Class. 


EVERY  COMFORT  OF  MODERN  TIMES.  MODERATE  TERMS. 


STRASBOURG. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE  DE  PARIS. 

UNIVERSALLY  REPUTED. 

HYDRAULIC  LI  IT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.  UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

The  largest  and  roost  comfortable  Hotel  in  Strasbourg,  with  all  modern  comfort.  Situated  l'n  the  finest 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  Palace,  Cathedral,  and  Promenade.  Patronised  by  Royalty  and  highly 
reoommended  to  English  and  American  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

C.  MATHIS,  Director  Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh,  Melrose, 'Abbotsford,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  Galloway,  Ayr,  Stirling, 
Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban,  Inveraray,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Trosachs, 
Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caith¬ 
ness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  &C.  30  Maps  and  Plans.  New  (and  7th)  Edition.  9s. 


I 


1900. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 


rFHIS  well-known  HOTEL  has  the  best  situation  in  St.  Petersburg. 

It  has  lately  been  entirely  renovated  and  affords  First-class  Accommodation  for 
Families  and  Gentlemen.  Excellent  Kitchen  and  Cellar.  Reading  Room  with  English 
and  American  Newspapers.  Electric  Light  Baths  in  the  House.  French,  German  and 
English  spoken.  Omnibus  meets  all  Trains  and  Steamers.  Under  English  Management. 
Telegraphic  Address:  “  Angleterre,  Petersburg.”  TH.  SCHOTTE,  Manager. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 

TIT?  T?T?  A  TVTf^T? 
Xlw  X  JCaJji  XJJjx  X  JAxxlNl  wJCa* 

Kept  by  E.  RENAULT. 

EST  situation  in  the  Town,  Great  Morskaia,  right  opposite  the 
Winter  Palace,  Hermitage,  Foreign  Office  and  Nevski  Prospect. 
Oldest  Hotel.  Tramways  in  all  directions.  Fashionably  frequented, 
especially  by  English  and  Americans.  Elegant  Reading  Room,  with 
French,  English,  American,  German,  and  Swedish  Papers.  Greatly  to  be 
recommended  for  its  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  superior  cuisine.  Dinners 
1  r.  50  k.  and  3'r.  The  charge  for  Apartments  is  from  1  to  20  roubles. 
All  languages  spoken.  Warm  and  Cold  Baths.  Post  and  Telephone  on 
the  Premises.  The  English  Guide,  Bernard  Franke,  highly  com¬ 
mended.  _ 

iffir  The  Hotel  is  recommended  in  Murray's  Handbook  of  Russia. 


The  HOTEL  BELLE  VUE,  opposite  to  HOTEL  DE 
FRANCE,  belongs  to  the  same  Proprietor. 
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STUTTGART. 

HOTB  X, 

Direct  Entrance  from  the  Railway  Station. 

FINEST  POSITION  IN  TOWN.  SPLENDID  NEW  BUILDING.  FIRST  CLASS.  300  ROOMS. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  CENTRAL  HEATING.  ELEVATORS. 

Rooms  from  2'5Q  Marks  upwards. 

H.  &  O.  MARQUARDT. 


STUTTGART. 


TUNIS. 


HOTEL  ROYAL. 

Opposite  the  station.  100  elegantly  fur¬ 
nished  rooms  from  M.  2  upwards.  Elevator. 
Central  Heating.  Electric  Light. 

A.  BANZHAF,  Proprietor. 


Grand  Hotel  de  Paris, 

FIRST  CLASS.  FULL  SOUTH. 

Patronised  by  English  Families. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  SWITZERLAND. 


Paet  I—  SWITZERLAND  without  the  PENNINE  ALPS.  With  10  Maps  and 
Plans.  6s.  18th  Edition. 

Part  JI.— The  PENNINE  ALPS,  portions  of  the  FRENCH  and  PIEDMONTESE 
ALPS,  and  the  ITALIAN  LAKES.  With  12  Maps  and  Plans.  6.*.  18th  Edition. 


TAORMINA  (Sicily),  Italy. 

GRAMD  SSAINT  BOMEMICO. 

'CHE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Situated  Southward,  with 
T  Garden,  Terraces,  Lawn  Tennis,  Winter  Garden.  Ancient  Historical  convent,  enjoying 
a  full  unrivalled  view  of  the  Panorama.  '  Situated  in  the  finest  and  most  select  part  of 
Taormina.  Views  of  Etna  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  French  Cooking.  Most  comfortable.  Arrange¬ 
ment  for  prolonged  stay.  Quite  near  the  Post-Office  and  Telegraph. 


TOURS. 

GRAND  HOTEL 

DE  LUNIVERS. 

ON  THE  BOULEVARD,  NEAR  THE 

STATION. 

IT  TJ  R  O  FE  A,  IV  REPUTATION. 

Highly  recommended  in  all  the  French 
and  Foreign  Guide  Books. 

EUGENE  GUILLAUME,  Proprietor. 


1900. 


Murray's  handbook  advertiser. 
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TOURS 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BORDEAUX. 

Proprietor,  CLOVIS  DELIGNOU. 

Patronised  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  European  Courts. 
IN  FRONT  OF  THE  STATION  AND  UPON  THE  BOULEVARD. 

_ _  SPLENDID  APARTMENTS. 

TRENTO,  SOUTH  TYROL. 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL  TRENTO. 

First-class  House,  Great  Comfort.  Central  Steam  Heating,  Electric  Light. 
Lawn  Tennis  Ground.  Splendid  position.  Centre  for  Dolomites  and 
Glaciers  Excursions.  Patronised  by  the  Empress  Frederick  and  English 
and  American  Gentry.  Best  place  for  breaking  journey  on  the  Brenner 
Line  between  Munich,  Venice,  or  Borne.  Spring  and  Autumn  Season. 

F.  J.  OESTEREEICHER,  Proprietor. 

Branch  House — Grand  Hotel  des  Alpes,  Madonna  di  Campiglio,  the  Tyrolese  St. 
Moritz,  1553  Metres  above  the  Sea.  Season,  June-October.  Prospectus  on  Application. 

•  BLACK  FOREST.  TRIBERG.  71 5  Metres  above  the  Sea.  • 

HOTEL  WEl^KJLEL 

1 \  WE  H  RLE,  Eroprietor. 

Best  situation,  near  the  Waterfalls,  for  a  long-  time  well  known  as 

HOTEL  is.  “  OCHSEN.” 

Every  English  comfort.  Baths.  Park  Garden.  Electric  Light.  Milk  Cure.  Omni¬ 
bus  at  the  Station.  Carriages.  Moderate  charges.  Pension.  Telephone.  Conceits  in 
Iront  of  the  Hotel.  The  proprietor  gives  best  information  for  excursions  in  the  Black 
Forest.  The  Hotel  Wehrle,  not  very  large,  but  very  comfortable,  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  German  and  foreign  Guide  Books. 

^ _ GOOD  TROUT  FISHIXG. _ _• 

TRIBERG. 

CENTRE  OF  THE  BADENIAN  BLACK  FOREST. 

FIRST-CLASS  CLIMATIC  HEALTH  RESORT. 

Louis  Bieringer’s  Schwarzwald  Hotel 

(715  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.) 

FIRST-CL  ASS  HOUSE,  the  only  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Waterfall  and 
close  to  the  Forest.  Electric  Light  iu  all  Rooms.  Sale  of  Railway  Tickets  and  dispatch  of 
baggage  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibus  at  all  Trains.  Elegant  Carriages  for  Excursions.  Richly 
assorted  International  Reading  Room. 

Opening’  of  tlie  Season,  1st  of  May. 

The  wonderfully  fine  and  quiet  location  of  the  Hotel,  40  metres  atnve  the  town,  with  full 
view  on  the  Mountains,  offers  a  very  agreeable  abode.  Trout  Fishing. 

LOUIS  BIERINGER,  Proprietor.  Branch  :  HOTEL  SOMMER,  Badenweiler. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  NORTH  ITALY  &  VENICE, 

Turin,  Milan,  The  Italian  Lakes,  Verona,  Padua,  Venice,  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  Parma,  Modena,  Genoa,  &e. 

With  34  Maps  and  Plans.  10s.  16th  Edition. 
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TURIN. 

Eras*  m\  TionWia  tt  fimigferre. 

In  View  of  the  Central  Station,  Rue  de  Rome.  First-class  House  in 
every  respect.  Very  moderate  charges.  Railway  Booking  Office  in 
the  Hotel.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Electric  light  throughout.  Heated  hv 
hot-air  stoves.  A.  BAGLIONI,  Proprietor. 

Branch  House — Grand  Hotel  d’ltalie,  Bologna. 


¥ENICE. 

HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE. 

Situated  in  the  best  position  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Magnificent  view  on 
the  Lido,  S.  Giorgio,  S.  Maria  della  Salute. 

GREATLY  IMPROVED.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

LIFT.  PEJRFFCT  SANITATION. 

Patronised  by  the  most  distinguished  Families. 

MARSEILLE  BROTHERS.  Proprietors. 

. VENICE. 

Hotel  d  ltalie  Bauer. 

Near  St.  Mark's  Square.  On  the  Grand  Canal. 
Facing  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Salute. 


250  ROOMS.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


Post  Office  in  t>lre  Hotel. 

CRANQ  RESTAURANT  BAUER  CRUNWALD. 

Rendezvous  of  the  Best  Society. 

J.  GRUNWALD,  Sen.,  Proprietor. 


1900, 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEURS  &  CONTINENTAL. 

ROUBEAU  &.  COLLET,  Proprietors. 

Entirely  Re-arranged  and  considerably  Enlarged.  Is  the  mo-t  elegant,  comfortable 
and  best  situated  in  Vichy,  and  ihe  only  one  frequented  by  the  Roval  Family  of  England. 
A  part  of  the  Hotel  is  arranged  and  warmed  specially  for  the  winter  season.  It  is  the 
only  Hotel  at  Vichy  having’ a  general  hygienic  installation. 

Lift.  Pension  JVom  I2fr.  per  day.^_ 


VICHY. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DU  PARC 

n»<t  (iRANI)  MOTKL. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  VICHY. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  Park,  feeing  the  Baths, 

Springs,  and  Casino. 

PRIVATE  PAVmiOH  FOR  FRHHLIES. 

Hydropathic  Installation.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 

GERMOT,  Proprietor. 

"  VIENNA.  ~ 

HOTEL  HAMMERAND. 

RENDEZVOUS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  DOCTORS. 
Lift.  Near  the  Hospitals.  Electric  Light. 


VIENNA. 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

(Facing  Franz  Josefs  Railway  Station.) 

Family  Hotel.  Special  Tariff  for  Commercial  'Travellers.  100  Elegant  Rooms  from 
on*1  tiorin.  Light  and  Service  will  not  he  charged.  Electric  Light. 

LEOPOLD  GARAI,  Proprietor. 
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OF  THE 

viema.  HOTELS  IN  VIENNA. Mi- 

ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  AND  ACCORDING  TO  DISTRICTS. 


1st  District :  The  City. 

Bristol,  Carl  Wolf,  Karntbnerriug. 

Erzherzog  Carl,  Josef  Schindler, 
Karntunn'st'asse. 

de  France,  Anton  Drexler,  Scbotteuring. 

Germania,  Josef  Pohl,  Ferdinaudsplatz. 

Goldene  Ente,  Carl  Richard,  Riemer- 

gasse. 

Grand  Hotel,  Actieuges  llscbaft,  Karn- 
thnerring. 

Habsburg,  Dir.  R.  Oehler,  Adlergasse. 

Imperial  Frohner’s,  Dir.  G.  v.  Ruling, 
Karnthnerring. 

Kaiserin  Elisabeth,  Ferd.  Heger, 
Weihburggasse. 

Klomser,  F.  Klomser,  Herrengasse. 

Konig  V.  Ungarn,  Ferd.  Hess,  Schuler- 
strasse. 

Krantz,  Jos.  Krantz,  Neuer  Markt. 

London,  M.  Lanz,  Fleischmarkt. 

Matschakerhof,  H.  Mayreder,  Seiler- 
gasse. 

Meissl  &  Schadn,  Dir.  J.  Brtickler, 
Neuer  Markt. 

Metropole,  Actiengesellschaft,  Dir.  L. 
Speiser,  Franz  Josephs- Quai. 

Miiller,  Friedrich  Hack,  Graben. 

Residenz,  Josef  Zillinger,  Teinfaltstrasse. 

Royal,  Job.  Riedl,  Graben-Stefansplatz. 

Ungar.  Krone,  Franz  Richer,  Himiuel- 
pfot  tgasse. 

Wandl,  I  gn.  Dangl,  Petersplatz. 

2nd  District :  Leopoldstadt. 

Bayer.  Hof,  joh.  Riedl,  Taborstrasse. 

Central,  Carl  Sacher,  'taborstrasse. 

Kronprinz,  Leop.  Seiler,  Asperngasse. 

National- Grand  Hotel,  Dir.  0.  Lehrier, 
Taborstrasse. 

Nordbahn,  Josef  Scheiflinger,  Prater- 
strasse. 


3rd  District :  Landstrasse. 

Belvedere,  M.  Rosner,  Landstrasser 
GUrtel. 

4th  District :  Wieden. 

Goldenes  Lamm,  Jos.  Kixhrer,  Haupt- 
strasse. 

Siidbahn,  Hans  Kirchmayr,  Favoriten- 
strasse. 

Triest,  M.  Gruber,  Hauptstrasse. 

6th  District :  Mariahilf. 

Goldenes  Kreuz,  Josef  Janetscbek, 
Marialiilferstrasse. 

7th  District :  Neubau. 

Holler,  Anna  Bosse-Holler,  Burggasse. 

8th  District :  Josefstadt. 

Hammerand,  E.  Hammerand,  Floriani- 
gasse. 

9th  District :  Aisergrund. 

Bellevue,  Dir.  Leopold  Garai,  Althan- 
gasse. 

Franz  -  Josef  -  Bahn,  A.  Binderhofer, 
Alserbachstrasse. 

13th  District :  Hietzing. 

Hietzinger  Hof,  Gustav  Todt,  Haupt- 
straf-se  nachst  Schonbrunn. 

15th  District :  Funfhaus. 

Fuchs, Heinrich  Mayer,  Maiiahilferstras.se. 

Wimberger,  K.  Wimberger,  Neubau- 
gurtel. 

18th  District :  Wahring. 

Wieninger,  AAVieninger,  Semperstrasse. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  COFFEE  ROOMS,  RESTAURANT  AND 

BATH  IN  EVERY  HOTEL. 

A  TARIFF  13  AFFIXED  IN  THE  ROOMS  OF  EVERY  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA. 

NOTICE  !  Please  insist  on  arriving  in  Vienna  upon  being  con- 

- 1  ducted  to  the  hotel  chosen ;  if  the  latter  should  be 

full,  it  undertakes  to  recommend  the  traveller  to  another. 
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VIENNA. 

Grand  Hotel, 

I.  KARNTHNERRING,  9. 
PSRST-CIiASS  HOTEL. 

Situated  in  the  finest  and  most  fashionable  part  of  the  City,  on  the 
Ringstrasse,  Corso  side,  near  the  Imperial  Opera,  the  new  Museums. 
Highly  recommended  for  moderate  charges  combined  with  all  modern 
comfort ;  specially  patronized  by  English  and  American  families. 

300  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms,  Magnificent  lofty 
and  richly  decorated  Dining  and  Reading  Rooms,  Smoking  and  Ladies’ 
Drawing  Rooms. 

The  prices  of  the  rooms  are  including  electric  light  and  attendance. 
Tariff  in  every  Room.  Excellent  Cooking ;  Luncheons  and  Dinners  at 
fixed  prices  or  a  la  Carte. 

Lift  until  12  p.m.  Baths,  Telephone,  Railway  Ticket-Office  and 
Hairdressing  Saloon  in  the  Hotel. 

Arrangements  made  with  Families  Wintering  in  Vienna. 

Bureau  and  Cabin  Booking  Office  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  the  Hotel. 

VIENNA. 


Favoritenstras.se  II.,  Vienna  I  V. 

Tl  LECTRIC  LIGHT.  Telephone  No.  796.  Tramway  Station  for  all  parts  of  the  town.  Near  the 
Pj  oper  and  Sud  State  Railway  Station.  Favourite  Family  Hotel  (considerably  enlarged). 
Renowned  for  cleanliness  and  attentive  service.  Moderate  terms.  Large  Restaurant  with  splendid 
garden.  Electric  light  and  service  will  not  be  charged.  Baths.  Cook's  coupons  accepted. 

JOSEF  HAAGEN. 

VIENNA. 

HOTEL  METROPOLE. 

First-Class  and  best  situated  Hotel.  Especially  frequented  by  English  and  Americans. 

300  ROOMS  FROM  5  TO  25  KRONEN. 

Electric  Light  and  Attendance  Included.  Hydraulic  Lift. 


WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL  KOBE  siradL  BATHS. 

LPHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  with  every  modern  comfort,  is  newly  enlarged  by  a 

1  splendid  building,  and  situated  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  part  of  W  iesbaden,  opposite  the  Pro¬ 
menade  close  to  the  Curhouse  and  Roval  Theatre.  Private  Suites  of  Apartments  consisting  of  Saloon, 
Bedroom  Toilet  and  Bath  Boom.  In  the  Hotel  is  a  beautiful  new  Bath  House,  with  Baths  supplied  from 
the  nrincinal  Swine-  -the  Rockbrunnen.  Most  elegant  Public  Rooms,  Lift.  Electric  Light,  Steam  Heating. 
Arrangements  made  for  a  prolonged  stay.  H.  HAEF  FNER,  Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 

SWAN  HOTEL. 

Mineral  Water  direct  from  the  principal 
Kochbrunnen.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 

W.  NEUENDORFF,  Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  BELLE  VUE. 

Beautifully  situated,  opposite  the  Park. 
Well-known  for  its  Comfort  and  Good 
Cuisine.  Central  Heating.  Electric  Light. 
Moderate  Charges.  Good  Trout  Fishing. 
PeDSion.  VICTOR  KLEEBLATT,  Proprietor. 
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WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  Q  U  1  S  I  S  A  N  A. 

Unrivalled  position — PAHS  STHASSE—  a  hundred  steps  from  the  Kurhouse. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Only  One  in  WIESBADEN  on  Elevated  Ground. 

OFFERS  HOME  COMFORT  TO  ENGLISH  &  AMERICAN  FAMILIES. 

LIFT.  |  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  \  GARDENS. 
SPLENDID  MINERAL  WATER  BATHS- 
PENSION  AT  REASONABLE  TERMS- 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  t< »e  Proprietor,  F.  KOSER. 

WiLDBAD  (Black  Forest). 

HOTEL  KLUMPP 

HYDRAULIC  LIFTS  TO  EVERY  FLOOR , 

THIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  with  separate  Breakfast, 
Reading,  Lady’s  and  Conversation  Rooms,  as  well  as  a  Smoking 
Room.  Large  handsome  Dining  Saloon.  An  artificial  garden 
over  the  river.  Beautifully  situated  in  connection  with  the 
Old  and  New  Bath  Buildings  and  Conversation  House.  Five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  English  Church,  and  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  Park  and  Pump  Room.  Well  known 
for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments.  Good  Cuisine 
and  Wines,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  hotels  on  the  Continent.  Table  d’hote. 
Restaurant.  Correspondents  of  principal  Banking  Houses 
of  London,  New  York,  &c.,  for  the  payment  of  Circular  Notes 
and  Letters  of  Credit. 

O  YiNIBUS  OF  THE  HOTEL  MEETS  EVERY  TRAIN.  FINE  PRIVATE  CARRIAGES- 

Capital  Trout  Fishing  in  the.  River  Enz. 

LAWS  TENNIS  AND  CROQUET. 

Keduced  Terms  for  Rooms  m  May  and  September. 

EXCELLENTT  ACCOMMODATION. 


CD  GRAND 
JLI!  HOTEL. 

Finest  situated  Hotel  in 
Zurich. 

Newly  opened  with  Latest 
Improvements  ok  Comfort. 
Surrounds;  .  by  Magnificent 
Woods  and  Parks 

FRIES!  GOLF  LINKS  ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 

Mail  Coach.  Tennis.  Golf. 

ASK  FOR  TARIFF — 

E.  DEILMANN,  Manager. 
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SWITZERLAND  (ZERMATT). 

VIEGE-ZEBPTT  RAILttlAYS  CO.’S 


And  Zermatt  Gornergrat  Electric  ( 10,170  feet ) 

NARROW  GAUGE  COG  WHEEL  RAILWAYS. 


Opfn  from  15th  May  to  31st  October.  Matterhorn,  14,100  feet.  Mont  Rosa,  15,200  feet. 
Goerner  G^at,  10,250  feet.  These  lines  are  the  most  interesting  and  picture  sque  in  the 
world.  The  j  'Urney  from  Viege  to  Zermatt  now  only  takes  2£  hours  and  l-j  h^urs  from 
Zermatt  to  Gornergrat ;  formerly  it  was  a  9  hours  walk  to  Zermatt.  Very  comfort .ble 
Carriages.  Special  Saloon  Carriage^  to  enable  one  to  see  the  Grand  Scenery  along  the  line. 
For  departure  of  the  Trains  see  the  Time  Table. 

,  

Seiler’s  Grand  Hotels. 

HOTEL  MONT  ROSA.  HOTEL  MONT  CERVIN.  HOTEL  ZERMATT. 
HOTEL  RIFFELALP.  HOTEL  RiFFEL.  HOTEL  SCHWARZ  SEE. 

Buffet  at  the  Station.  Doctor.  Chemist.  Baths.  Moderate  Prices. 
OPEN  FROM  1st  MAY  TO  30th  OCTOBER. 
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ZERMATT. 

GRAND  HOTEL  TERMINUS. 

LTRST-CL ASS  HOTEL  with  every  modern  comfort.  Baths.  Electric  Light.  Restaurant, 
i  Table  d’hote.  Billiards.  Cafe.  Reading  and  Drawing  Rooms.  Covered  Verandah, 
(ruides.  Carriages  and  Mules  at  the  Hotel.  Coupons  accepted.  Open  from  15tn  May  to 
30th  October.  DOL-LAUBER,  Proprietor. 


DINNEFORO’S  MAGNESIA. 

The  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout  and  Indigestion  ;  the  Safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions, 
Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

SOLD  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Pocket  Handbook 

OF 

T ravel  T alk. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  and  ITALIAN. 

(In  Parallel  Columns.) 

EIGHTEENTH  EDITION.  With  Special  Section  for  Cyclists.  32mo.,3s.6d. 


The  Conversations  supply  every  Modern  Phrase  likely  to  be 
used  by  Travellers  at  the  Present  Day. 

“  One  of  the  most  useful  pocket  companions.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“  Shows  the  wanderer  how  to  carry  on  conversation  in  all  the  essential 
arts  of  life  in  four  tongues.” — Daily  News. 

“A  cyclist  who  can  ascertain  whether  the  road  is  ‘bumpy,’  or  point 
out  that  his  ‘nut’  is  loose  or  his  ‘tyre  punctured,’  may  surely  regard 
himself  as  equipped  for  every  linguistic  emergency.” — Guardian. 

“  The  best  of  its  kind,  judiciously  modernized.” — Athenseum. 

“  One  of  the  most  useful  phrase  books  in  existence.” — Queen. 


A  Neat  C  lenient  Book  suitable  for  carrying  in  One’s  Pocket. 


London:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


RARE  BOOK 
COLLECTION 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT 

CHAPEL  HILL 

Murray 

1589 


MURRAY’S  ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK — ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON— Including  a  Circuit  20  Miles 

round  the  Metropolis.  2  Parts.  21s. 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN  COUNTIES— Chelmsford,  Harwich,  Col¬ 
chester,  Maldon,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Ipswich, 
WOODBRIDGE,  FELIXSTOWE,  LOWESTOFT,  NORWICH,  YARMOUTH,  CROMER,  &C,  With 
7  Maps  and  Plans.  12s. 

HANDBOOK —SURREY— (Including  Aldershot)  —  Kingston,  Croy¬ 
don,  Reigate,  Guildford,  Dorking,  Boxhill,  &c.  With  6  Maps.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— ISLE  OF  WIGHT— Ryde,  Cowes,  Ventnor,  &c.  With 

an  Introductory  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Island,  by  K.  E.  Prothero,  M.A.  Map 
2s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  —  HAMPSHIRE — Winchester,  Southampton,  New 

Forest,  Portsmouth.  With  7  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— OXFORDSHIRE— Aylesbury,  Henley,  Oxford,  Blen¬ 
heim,  the  Thames,  &c.  13  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

HANDBOOK — KENT — Canterbury,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Rochester, 

Chatham,  &c.  7  Maps,  mostly  on  the  scale  of  J  inch  to  the  mile.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— SUSSEX — Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing,  Hastings, 

Lewes,  Arundel,  &c.  7  Maps,  mostly  on  the  scale  of  \  inch  to  the  mile.  6«. 

HANDBOOK  —  DEVON  —  Exeter,  Ilfracombe,  Linton,  Sidmouth, 
Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay,  &c.  12  Maps  and 

Plans.  7s.  6 d. 

HANDBOOK— CORNWALL — Launceston,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  The 

Lizard,  Land’s  End,  &c.  7  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

HANDBOOK — NORTH  WALES— Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris, 

Snowdon,  Llanberis,  Dolgelly,  Cader  Idris,  Conway,  &c.  5  Maps.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  WALES— Monmouth,  Llandaff,  Merthyr, 
Vale  of  Neath,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Tenby,  Swansea,  and  the  Wye,&c. 
Map.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  AND  STAFFORD— 

Matlock,  Bakewell,  Chatsworth,  '1  he  Peak,  Buxton,  Hardwick,  Dovedale, 
Ashborne,  Southwell,  Mansfield,  Retford, .Burton,  Belvoir,  Melton  Mow¬ 
bray,  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Walsall,  Tamworth,  &c.  12  Maps  and 
Plans,  mostly  on  the  scale  of  £  inch  to  the  mile.  9s. 

HANDBOOK  —  SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  —  Shrewsbury, 

Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  Oswestry,  Chester,  Crewe,  Alderley,  Stockport, 
Birkenhead.  8  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  — LANCASHIRE— Warrington,  Bury,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Burnley,  Clitheroe,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Preston, 
Rochdale,  Lancaster,  Southport,  Blackpool,  &c.  Map.  6s. 

HANDBOOK — YORKSHIRE— Doncaster,  Hull,  Selby,  Beverley, 

Scarborough,  Whitby,  Harrogate,  Kipon,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  &c.  12  Maps  and  Plans.  12s. 

HANDBOOK— LINCOLNSHIRE— Grantham,  Lincoln,  Stamford, 

Sleaford,  Spalding,  Gainsborough,  Grimsby,  Boston,  &e.  4  Maps  and  Plans. 
7s.  6 d.  * 

HANDBOOK  —  DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND  —  New¬ 
castle,  Darlington,  Uishop  Auckland,  S  i  ockton,  Hartlepool,  Sunderland, 
Shields,  Berwick,  Tynemouth,  Alnwick,  &c.  6  Maps  and  Plans.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— THE  LAKES  (WESTMORELAND  AND  CUMBER¬ 
LAND —  Lancaster,  Furness  Abbey,  Ambleside,  Kendal,  Windermere, 
Coniston,  Keswick,  Grasmere,  Ulswater,  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Penrith, 
Appleby,  &c.  5  Maps.  6s. 
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MURRAY’S  ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS — {continued). 


HANDBOOK-NORTHAMPTON  AND  RUTLAND.  With  Maps  and 

Pians  forming  the  2nd  Edition,  Crown  8vo. 

HANDBOOK— -HEREFORD  AND  WORCESTER— Leominster,  Ross, 

Malvern,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Bromsgrove,  Evesham.  5  Maps.  5* 

HANDBOOK -HERTS,  HUNTINGDON  AND  BEDS -Bedford 

“;VM™a,ad  pZaIrTNed.LT’T°t'''  4“iNS’  WA8E'  WAIP0M-* 

HANDBOOK  —  GLOU  CESTERSHIRE  —  Gloucester,  Cheltenham 
Iewkesbury,  Bristol,  &c.  3  Maps  and  Plans,  6s. 

HANDBOOK— WARWICKSHIRE — Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Coven- 

try,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Birmingham,  &c.  10  Maps  and  Plans. 

HANDBOOK-BERKSHIRE  AND  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.  Almost 

entirely  re-written.  With  Maps,  &c. 


HANDBOOK — SOMERSETSHIRE.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 
HAN6?B00K“ WILTS  AND  D0RSETSHIRE-  With  Maps  and  Plans. 


SCOTLAND. 

HANDBOOK  —  SCOTLAND  —  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Abbotsford, 

Glasgow,  Dumfries,  Galloway,  Ayr,  Stirling,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban, 
Inveraray,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Trosachs,  Caledonian  Canal, 
Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Ross. 
Sutherland,  &c.  30  Maps  and  Plaus.  9s. 


IRELAND. 

HANDBOOK  —  IRELAND  —  Dublin,  Belfast,  Donegal,  Galway, 
Wexford,  Cork,  limerick,  Waterford,  Killarney,  Glengariff,  Bantry,  &c. 
An  entirely  New  (and  5th)  Edition.  19  Maps  and  Plans.  9s. 


MURRAY  S  CYCLIST  S  ROAD-BOOK — From  London  through 

Chichester,  Portsmouih,  Southampton  to  the  New  Forest,  and  Back  by 
Romsey,  Winchester,  Dorking,  Leatherhead  and  Epsom.  Illustrated  by  a 
Road  Atlas  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 


ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS — Winchester,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Exeter,  \\  ells,  Rochester,  Canierbury,  Chichester,  and  St.  Albans. 
With  130  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  36s. 

***  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  separately ,  6s. 

HANDBOOK — EASTERN  CATHEDRALS — Oxford,  Peterborough, 

Ely,  Norwich,  and  Lincoln.  With  90  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

HANDBOOK — WESTERN  CATHEDRALS — Bristol,  Gloucester, 

Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Lichfield.  With  60  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  16s. 
HANDBOOK— WELSH  CATHEDRALS  —  Llandaff,  St.  David’s, 

Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph’s.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  15*. 

HANDBOOK  — ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.  With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 

August,  1900.  ■ 
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